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AGAINST PRINTING AND BINDING TROUBLE 


Chis label. on your tele Featheright” ‘means 
‘BETTER BOOKS 


even impression ; no breaking away 


when bound and 
Fall Standard Bulk Guaranteed 


ROWLANDSON & Co. bin 
31, ST. PAUL’s. LONDON, E.C4. 


“TELEPHONE: CITY 3074-5 TELEGRAMS: ROWLANOSON GENT, LONDON 
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GIFT SET 60/- 

Comprising Seif - Filling 

‘Swan’ Penand‘Fyne- Poynt’ 

Pencil, both covered in 
Rolled Gold. 


\ 
\ 


ETERNAL 
Black, Red There is satisfaction in know- 
. ith cli 
27/6 ing that you have sent just fwis/o 
4 y 


the right gifts to friends or 
relatives by whom you wish 
to be remembered. 


The ‘Swan’ Pen is a worthy 
ambassador of friendship, deli- 
cately suggestive of good taste 
and perfect understanding. 


OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free 


Other Self-Filling ‘Swan’ 
Pens in Black or Mottled 
from 15/- 


There is a ‘Fyne-Poynt’ 
Pencil to match any 
*Swan’ Pen 


Prices from 5/- 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford 
St., London, W.1. Branches: 
79, High Holborn, W.C.1’ 
114, Cheapside, E.C.2; 95, 
Regent Street, W.1; and at 
3, Exchange St., Manchester 


In Black or Exquisite Colours. 


i 
= 
Rolled Gold \\ \\ | Rolied Gol 
AN bd e 
Nie Gite suggestions 
that will simpli 
| 
a the problem of [7 
@ \ Christmas choosing } 
\ / 
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WARD, LOCK & CO,’S 


Books flor Hresentation 
BENHAM'S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


BY 
W. GURNEY BENHAM, F-:S.A., F.R.Hist.s. 
Cloth, 15/- net. Half-Leather, 25/- net 
En edition. betwee 
WITH COMPLETE VERBAL AND CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


“ The race has had many benefactors, and not the least of them is Benham . . . Benham is the Beeton of Literature.”"— 
Yorkshire Post 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK FOR GARDENERS 
oa ALL: ABOUT PRACTICAL :: COMPREHENSIVE :: UP-TO-DATE 


GARDENING ALL ABOUT GARDENING 


Designed to meet the undoubted need for a really practical, ee ng and yet concise work.  onteng the common 
mistake of assuming that the reader has at least some k ig is To the it i 


while the expert find it exceptionally useful for reference. 
With 8 plates in colour. 32 photographic plates and many diagrams. 6s. net 


FASCINATING NATURE BOOKS 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 5s. net 
By Lieut.-Colonel GORDON CASSERLY, F.R.G.S. 


Stirring stories of the Jungle by a writer whose previous successes and close acquaintance with his subjects have placed 
him t the writers of ani! life. 


IN THE GREEN JUNGLE DWELLERS IN THE JUNGLE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


“ Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope 
to do so many times in the future. It is an education not to be pices by those who have the chance, and “the chance is 
everyone's. n@um 


MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD KINGS IN EXILE 
HOOF AND CLAW NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN 
THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE THE SECRET TRAILS 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER THE LEDGE ON BALD FACE 
THE BACKWOODSMEN 


soos - FAY INCHFAWN 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Velvet Leather, 5s. net - 

SILVER TRUMPETS (New Volume) BITE 

POEMS FROM A QUIET ROOM study life among 
and an ever tion of character. It 

HOMELY VERSES OF A HOME-LOVER 

HOMELY TALKS OF A HOMELY WOMAN THE ADVENTURES OFA BOMELY WOMAN 

THROUGH THE WINDOWS OF A LITTLE HOUSE oth. With portrait of the Author. 5s. net 

SONGS OF THE UPS AND DOWNS 


Wrapper. 1s. net 


Mrs, BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS 


ECONOMICAL PRACTICAL UP-TO-DATE 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
Strongly bound, 12/6 net. Also half-Morocco, 25/« net, and half-Calf, 31/6 net 


Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides & nh & Ses - fase pad many colour plates. Forming a complete guide 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY Strongly bound, 8/6 net 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY cit, 6/- na 
MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY cioth. 4/6 ne: 
MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK Chath, 2/6 net 


Send for complete Catalogue to WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Books flor Hirls Boys 


The “WONDER 


Picture Boards. 10 x 7}. 


insist upon having it for birthdays as well as for Christmas. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF THE 


Entirely new edition. 


Nearl boy and girl ha t “ 


THE WONDER 


poo oF AIRCRAFT 


The only volume on the market Banetiog and describing 
the wonderful d tion since the war. 


THE MOTORS 


The Romance of the Road. 


THEMONDER THEN & NOW 


Contrasting the “* good old days" and now. 


younger THE WILD 
The R 


and Big Game Stalking. 


THE WONDER NATURE 


Will boys and girls of every age. 


Ta WONDERS 


things in the world fascinatingly 


The 
described and illustrated. 
ANIMALS 


THE WONDER 
BOOK OF 
A Zoo in every home. 


Hundreds of illustrations in tints and many colour plates. 6s. net. 
Also Handsome Cloth. 
NEW VOLUMES 


THE ALL-STORY WONDER BOOK (24th year) 


The Wonder Book is generally admitted to be the best of the Children’s Story Books, and young folk everywhere 


Every aspect of naval life is dealt with by well-known experts and officers. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF PETS and How to Keep Them 


* of some kind. Dogs, cats, rabbits, squirrels, lizards, gold fish, 
ted, with many practical hints by experts. 


Other Volumes in the Series, constantly brought up to date :— 


BOOK” Series 


7s. 6d. net 


NAVY 


THE WONDER ENGINEERING WONDERS 


Tells of all the latest achievements of engineering science. 


or WHY & WHAT? 


Answers to children’s questions on all sorts of subjects. 


SHIPS 
All about the great liners and other ships of the Mer- 


cantile Marine. 
THEO CHILDREN 
Glimpses of children in all parts of the world. 


THE WONDER EMPIRE 


BOOK OF 
Tells all about the lands under the Union Jack. 


THE WONDFR RAILWAYS 
Scores of chatty articles about Railways and Locomotives 
all over the world. 


THE “PRINCE CHARMING” COLOUR BOOKS 
EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES 


By Margaret W. Tarrant, A. E. Jackson, Harry G. —— or — Rountree 
Cloth. 84 x 6}. Handsome Binding design. 


New Volume 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


With 48 colour plates by Harry G. Theaker 
Other Volumes in the Series : 


NURSERY RHYMES 

FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY STORIES 
CHILDREN’S STORIES from the BIBLE 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN 
THE WATER-BABIES 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
ONCE UPON A TIME 
Children’s Stories from the Classics 
7ESOP’S FABLES 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 


DELIGHTFUL NEW STORIES. 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. The Games Cet 


AMY LE FEUVRE. Adrienne. 5s. net 


MAY WYNNE, The Girls of Mackland Coe 
et 
JOHN PEARCE. Slogger and Co. 


3s. 6d. net 


Bay. 
BERNARD CRONIN. of the Tropics 
+. 6d. net 


Cloth. Picture Design. Fully illustrated 


By AUSTRALASIAN AUTHORS 


ETHEL TURNER. Judy and Punch. 4s. net 

MARY GRANT BRUCE. Golden Fiddler. 4s. net 
ISABEL MAUD PEACOCKE. Tatrers. 45. net 
LILIAN TURNER. Ana Chooses Glory. 4s. net 


seres ON AYE SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Cloth. 8% x 6}. 384 pages. 


Profusely illustrated. 6s. net 


While designed primarily for older boys and girls and for 
attractive and informative as to be indispensable to all who wish to keep in touch with 


tudent: 


it is ved that these volumes will prove so 


SCIENCE FOR ALL: An Outline for Busy People 
With an Introduction by SIR CHARLES $. SHERRINGTON, 0.M., G.B.E., M.A, M.D., Sc.D. 


-President of 


RAILWAYS 
By J. F. GAIRNS, M.L.Loco.E. 


SHIPS 
By FRANK C. BOWEN 


WIRELESS 


By P. J. RISDON, F.R.S.A. 


WitH-48 
COLOUR: PLATES-BY 
HARRY-G- THEAKER 


8 


SCHOONER. BAY 


FOR- ALL > 


Pret MONTAGE DRT 


t Pret) UNSWORTH Daves 


WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. Send for complete Catalogue 


BOOK-OF 
= 
GULLIVER’S| 
TRAVELS 
Ws 
SIR CHARLES S. SHERRINGTON 
XUM 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


POLICHINELLE. Old Nursery Songs of France. Translated, set to music, and illustrated by J. R. MONSELL. 


/6 net 
PILLICOCK HILL. Eight poems for children by HERBERT ASQUITH, with music by ALEC ROWLEY. 
Illustrated by A. H. WATSON. 6/- net 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE MOTOR CYCLE. By J. HARRISON, A.M.I.Mech.E. With many half-tone 
plates and diagrams. ; 5/- net 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG GARDENERS. By MARTIN A. FAYERS, F.R.H.S. 2/6 net 


NEW STORIES FOR BOYS 


WAT THE FOX. Being the Adventures of two men-at-arms after the Battle of Crecy and the capture of Calais. 


By Captain G. A. HOPE. 5/- net 
CAREY OF COBHOUSE: A School Story. By GUNBY HADATH. 5/- net 
SCHOOL HOUSE v. THE REST. By RICHARD BIRD. '  3/—net 
THE RIDERS: A Story of the Smuggling Days. By HERBERT STRANG. 3/6 net 
THE CAMP OF THE OTTERS: A Story for Scouts. By MARK HARBOROUGH. 3/6 net 
WELL TACKLED! A Story of a Shipyard. By LAWRENCE R. BOURNE. _ 2/6 net 

NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 
THE NEW HOUSE CAPTAIN. By DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE. 5/- net 
THE UPPER FIFTH IN COMMAND. By WINIFRED DARCH. 3/6 net 
THE DARE CLUB. By IERNE L. PLUNKET. 2/6 net 


NEW STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


MARYTARY. By H. B. CRESWELL. 5/- net 
A FAIRY TO STAY. By MARGARET B. LODGE. 5/- net 
TALES OF TOYTOWN. By S. G. HULME BEAMAN. . 5/- net 
THE FOUR LITTLE BROTHERS. By VIOLET BRADBY. 5/- net 
UNTRUE STORIES. By A. F. STUDDERT. 5/- net 
THOSE SHEPTON CHILDREN. By AGNES ADAMS. 3/6 net 
SILVER ISLAND. By EDITH HOWES. 3/6 net 
JOAN OF THE BROWNIES. By MARGARET STUART LANE. 2/6 net 
THE CHILDREN AT THE GRANGE. By M. HORACE SMITH. 2/- net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN HOUSE, E.C.4 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES M. 
DOUGHTY 


Author of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta” 
By D. G. HocartH.  18/— net 


GRANVILLE 
SHARP 
An Essay in Biography 
By E.C.P. Lasce.tes. 16/6 net 


BACH 
A Biography 


By C. Sanrorp TERRY. 
21/— net 


THE LETTERS OF 
DOROTHY 
OSBORNE 


Edited by G. C. Moore Smrrn. 
21/- net 


LETTERS FROM A 
FLYING OFFICER 


By R. Stuart WortT.ey. 8/6 net 


THE WORLD TO 
PLAY WITH 
A Book About the Theatre 
By AsHLEY DukKEs. 6/- net 


SIXTEEN DESIGNS 
FOR THE 
THEATRE 


By ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 
4} guineas net 
The edition limited to 475 copies 


SHAKESPEARE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By D. Nicot SmirH. 5/— net 


KEATS’S 
SHAKESPEARE 


By CAROLINE SPURGEON. 
25/— net 


THE SPANISH 
LADY 


And Two Other Tales 


Translated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes in 1640 by JAMEs 
Masse, now illustrated in pen 
and ink and colour by DouGLas 
Percy BLIss. 21/— net 


OXFORD 
DICTIONARIES 
are good 
presents 


THE OXFORD 
BOOKS OF VERSE 


are this year enriched by 
the addition of a new volume 


THE 
OXFORD BOOK 
OF REGENCY 

VERSE 


Selected by 
H. S. MILFORD 


Like its companions it is 
published in two forms : 
On ordinary paper, 8/6 net 
On India paper, 10/- net 


This great series now 
contains fifteen members 


There is also 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


Christmas 
1928 


PAINTING IN 
ISLAM 


By Str Tuomas ARNOLD. 
84/- net 


SOME MODERN 
SCULPTORS 


By Srantey Casson. With 
40 plates. 7/6 net 


WESSEX FROM 


THE AIR 
By O. G. S. Crawrorp and 
ALEx KEILLER. 50/— net 


THE WAR IN THE 


AIR. Vol. II 
By H. A. Jongs. Part of the 
Official History. 17/6 net 


THE STORY OF A 
NORTH SEA 
AIR STATION 


By C. F. SNowpEN GAMBLE. 
21/- net 


A BIRD BOOK FOR 
THE POCKET 


By Epmunp Sanpars. Now in 
its Tenth Thousand. 7/6 net 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDICINE 


By CHARLES SINGER. 7/6 net 


SIR JOHN 
HAWKINS 


By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 20/— net 


THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By S. E. Morison. 2 volumes. 
32/— net 


THE PEOPLE OF 
TIBET 


By Sr Cuarves Bett. Iilus- 
trated with photographs taken 
by the author. 21/— net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 


E.C. 


AMEN HOUSE 
4 
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MAGAZINE 


en 4, 
i 


FROM LIFE? 


SYMPOSIUM of interest to 

all literary people. It deals 
with famous characters in modern 
fiction and how they were con- 
ceived. Ten celebrated authors 
were asked to describe the origin 
of their own most famous or 
favourite creations. Were they 
drawn from a human model in the 
same way as a painter’s figures? Or 
are they purely imaginary people, or 
composite portraits of real people ? 
Did they grow in stature and 
idiosyncrasy as’ their creator's 
acquaintance with them developed ? 
H. G. Wells reveals that Mr. Polly 
was begotten of a fit of indigestion. 
W. W. Jacobs, Gilbert Frankau, 


Temple Thurston, Bertram Atkey 


and J, J. Bell are the other famous AND HIS CHARACTERS 


authors who throw open the doors 
f thei ksh in this i - 
By Robert Lynd 


See the Christmas “ STRAND ” Illustrated by magnificent reproductions, in colour, 


of eight paintings by Frank Reynolds, R.I. 


STRAN 


MAGAZINE 
NOW ON SALE 
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THE GUIDE GOOD 
READING 


MORNING 


publishes many columns of 
informative and human criticisms 
and reviews of the latest books 
each Tuesday and Friday. It 
stands out as the leading daily 
organ of the literary world, | 
and forms the best guide for 
the vast novel-reading public. ° 


ORDER 


NOW 1” DAILY 


The Complete Quality Newspaper 


Vili 
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Recognising that the function of a great newspaper 
is to record the intellectual and artistic life of the 
nation not less than the day-to-day events of its 
political and economic life, the 


has devoted much er to such departments of the 
national activity as literature, the drama, music and 
pictorial art. 


In literary criticism it has long been regarded as the 
most influential and best informed of our great 
dailies. No other English newspaper sets apart so 
much space to the reviewing of current books, and 
none employs a more competent staff cf reviewers. 


On two days in the week, Tuesdays and Fridays, a 
page of the DAILY TELEGRAPH is regularly 
assigned to this purpose, and the quality of its 
literary judgments is sufficiently attested by the 
facts that among those who have written in its 
reviewing columns in the past few months are 
_ John Drinkwater, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Marjorie Bowen, 
Henry Williamson, S. P. B. Mais, Arthur Waugh, 


Francis Birrell and Edmund Blunden. 


The quality and independence of outlook of these 
reviews give them a special value to authors, and the 
wide circle of educated readers which they reach 
and influence invests them with an importance 
beyond that of any other current organ of opinion. 


Besides these regular pages of criticism, all works of 
outstanding note are given special treatment. The 
weekly list, published each Saturday, of recently 
published books of merit will also prove a valuable 
guide to readers. 


Order from any Bookstall or Applications for Advertising 
Newsagent or from the Publisher Rates should be addressed : 
The Daily Telegraph, . H. G. Reeves, Advertisement 


Fleet Street - - - BC Manager, 138, Fleet St., 


E.C.4 
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Is Written by the | a of Thought in wie phase 
of Modern Life 


HERESOEVER 

thinking men and 
women meet to discuss cul- 
tured opinions of the day, 
there also you will find the 
“Sunday Times.” For no mat- 
ter from what aspect you study 
its manifold contents you find 
nothing but the best of litera- 
ture, sober and matured 
judgment, balanced critique 
and opinions which emanate 
from the leaders of modern 
thought and philosophy. 


To give the best and only the 
best to its public is, and 
always has been, the tradition 
of the “* Sunday Times” since 
the earliest days of its incep- 
tion—not yesterday but some 
generations back. 


Thus the “Sunday Times” is 
not merely a newspaper. It 
is an institution—a national 
institution in the home of 
every thinking man and 
woman, not in England only, 
but throughout the Empire. 


Regular Contributors 


Desmond MacCarthy T. P. O’Connor Ernest Newman 
The World of Books Men,Women & Memories The World of Music 
James Agate Frank Rutter E. V. Lucas 

The Dramatic World The Galleries A Wanderer’s Notebook 
Harold Cox R. J. Barrett “Pandora ” 
Economics The World of Finance A Woman's Corner 


SUNDAY TIMES 


NEWSPAPER —A MAGAZINE—A REVIEW 


O: der your 


Sunday Times 


reg ul arly 


CAYO CRD CHD CHAD 


Times 
| 
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Glasgow Herald 


FOUNDED 1783 


The Largest and Most Influential Newspaper 
and the Leading Advertisement Medium 
published outside of London. 
HEAD OFFICES: 65, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICES: 56-57, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
AND AT EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, PAISLEY, GREENOCK, BELFAST. 


Che Liverpool Evening Express 


LIVERPOOL, SOUTH-WEST LANCASHIRE 
CHESHIRE AND NORTH WALES 


THs popular home evening newspaper 

has never been so successful as it is to-day. 
It has recently been enlarged to meet the 
needs of readers and advertisers. 


If you wish to fully cover the greater Liverpool area 
you must use 


Evening Express 


Victoria Street, LIVERPOOL. 187, Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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You read “‘ The Bookman” because you 
are interested in Literature—as you are 
interested in Literature you should also read 


Che Church England Rewspaper 


(Che Church Family Newspaper) 


XUM 


peesccaecescasg SIGNED REVIEWS, BOOK NOTICES 

O EVERY FRIDAY.  Price2d. 9 Gnd our Weekly Causerie, 

o Can be ordered from any oO oe 2” 

oO or direct oO THE BOOK WINDOW, 

o CCthe Office. Oo is a graphic survey of New Books. 

O SUBSCRIPTION RATES (in- 9 

— THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
> n, 

is of interest to all Churchpeople. 

oO pro rata. oO 

O A SPECIMEN COPY of either O The News of the Week is dealt with by 

a edition gladly sent on receipt O leading Writers. 

o of post card. | 

Moooooooooo LONDON OFFICE: 17, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 


STILL_ ONLY TWOPENCE 


THE RECORD 


The Bright and “Live” Church Newspaper 


BOOK REVIEWS and 
LITERARY NOTES 


are always prominent features 


EVERY THURSDAY 


Whatever other Church Paper you 
take in, do not miss ““ The Record” 


We will gladly send the current issue to any 
reader of “ The Bookman” who may not have seen 
a copy recently, free of charge and postage, on 
application to the Publisher of ‘ The Record,” 
2 and 3, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


F. Sangorski & G. Sutcliffe 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
1-5, Poland Street, Oxford Street, 


TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS : 
2252 LONDON, W. 1 BINDRISTIC, 
GERRARD Established in 1901. LONDON 


HE business is carried on since Mr. 

Sangorski’s death under the direc- 

tion of George Sutcliffe with a 

_ capable staff of artist craftsmen who will 

execute to the best of their ability large or 
small orders for : 


Specially bound Gift books. 
Binding or Repairing of Library books. 
Cleaning and Restoring of Rare books, 
bindings, documents, and manuscripts. 
Binding of collections of letters. 
_ The making of protective cases for rare 
books or manuscripts. 
The writing and illuminating of Present- 
ation Addresses or Rolls of Honour. 
The designing of memorial inscriptions 
to be executed in any material. 


An extensive collection of leather bound Gift books 

and Standard works are always in stock. Out of 

Print books advertised for and reported free of charge. 

School Librarians are invited to select from our stock 

interesting books ready for binding and suitable for prizes. 
Estimates promptly given 
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BOOK 
FRIENDS 


GOOD introduction is the first 

step towards friendship, whether 
between man and man, or between 
a booklover and his books. 


Let The Times Literary Supplement 
be your introduction to the new 
publications that each week brings 
from the press. For 25 years it 
has performed that service for 
thousands of booklovers in all parts 
of the world. 


Its reviews are famous for their 
impartiality, their wide knowledge, 
and their literary charm. No other 
journal can do so much to increase 
your circle of book friends. 


Che Cimes 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


gives week by week reviews of a// im- 
portant new publications. In addition, 
it contains a leading article upon 
some subject of current literary 
interest; a full bibliography of 
the week’s publications ; notes on 
sales ; and other features of interest 


to the booklover, 


Of All Newsagents and Bookstalls 
EVERY THURSDAY 3d. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Post Free 
3 mths. 6 mths. 12 mths. 


4/4 8/8 17/4 


The Times Literary Supplement can be ordered 
from Newsagents and Bookstalls; or from 
THE PUBLISHER, PRINTING 
HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


WHAT ARE AUTHORS 
AND CRITICS SAYING ? 


A well-known critic recently 
stated that quotations in book 
reviews were helpful. He is 
undoubtedly right, for quotations 
enable the prospective reader to 
judge, not only the contents of a 
book, but also the author’s style— 
a foretaste indeed of the treat in 
store. 


“PUBLIC OPINION ”’ lives 


up to its purpose of giving each 


week selections of ‘“‘ what people 
are saying and thinking and of the 
good books they are reading” by 
quoting both authors and critics. 
A short passage from the book 
while it reveals the author’s style, 
also helps the reader to a decision 
to buy or order from the library. 


It is this factor that makes 
“PUBLIC OPINION ” so useful 
to the reader of books. He likes 
to know the judgment of the critics 
but also likes to judge for himself. 


To sum up, the discriminating 
book reader buys 


Public Opinion 


EVERY FRIDAY ~ THREEPENCE 


Write to the Manager, 44, Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2, for the current issue. 
He will send you one. 


XUI 
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Founded by -Charles Dickens 
First Editor, 1846 


All the Book-Lover wants 


News 


Book Reviews and 


~ Book News Daily 


Literary Editor: 
ROBERT LYND 


| 
Pw 
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BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 


Specialists in Book Production 


§ The House of Burter anp Tanner, with 
one hundred and thirty years of experience 
behind it, has from the first specialised in 
the production of Books. 


§ It has been the aim of the House to 
investigate and, if proved satisfactory, to 
adopt each succeeding improvement in Print- 
ing, Binding, and their allied processes. 


§ As a result, each Department of the 
extensive works at Frome is perfectly equipped 
to perform its operations in the most craftsman- 
like and efficient manner. 


§ A Publisher, therefore, who entrusts his 
Manuscripts to the House of Burier anp TANNER 
can count upon securing a Book in exact 
accordance with his own particular require- 
ments. 


§ He will also obtain the highest possible 
standards of typography, letterpress and colour 
printing, and binding, and these at strictly 
competitive prices. 


§ It follows from this that it is well worth 
the Publisher’s while to investigate the resources 
of the House of Butter anp Tanner. 


BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 


THE SELWOOD PRINTING WORKS, FROME 
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THE LIBERAL MIND 


is not the possession of a class or party. Love 
of humanity, art and letters inspire it. The 
appreciation of other people’s view-point and 
the habit of thinking for oneself are its badges. 
It is interpreted by the 


Manchester Guardian 


which has been called the organ of seriously 
progressive thought in this country, and is so 
regarded on the Continent and in America, as 
well as among the British reading public. 


Book reviews, musical, art and dramatic criticism, 
essays and special literary articles appear regu- 
larly in its pages, in addition to an excellent 
and up-to-date news service. 


The Manchester Guardian, daily 2d., will be sent post free for 12 months 
for 78/-, or for 6 months for 39/-, either tnland or abroad. 


The Manchester Guardtan 
Weekly 


is a concise selection of all that is best and most 
distinctive in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” of 
the previous week. It covers the whole ground 
of politics, literature, commerce and sport. With 
it the busy man or the reader abroad may keep 
abreast of all that is important going on in the 
world. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Friday, 2d., will be sent post free for 
12 months for 12/- inland, or 13/- abroad, or for 6 months for 6/6 either 
inland or abroad. 


The Publisher will be pleased to send specimen 


copies on request. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
GUARDIAN, BUILDING MANCHESTER 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN NEW YORK 
40-43, Fleet St., 15, Boulevard Luetzowstr 84, 220, 
E.C.4 des Italiens W.35 West 42nd St. 
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FOR ALL 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


LEPARD SMITHS 


LIMITED Telephones : 

City Office : 
THAMES HOUSE, GREAT EARL STREET 7348. 

Telegrams : 
— LEPARD WESTCENT 
LONDON, W.C2 


THE LARGEST, MOST UP-TO-DATE and VARIED 
STOCK OF FLAT PAPERS in GREAT BRITAIN 


RELIEF NIBS 


MANY persons have thanked their “ For this Relief much thanks” 
friends for giving them a . 

sample ‘‘ RELIEF” nib, it has made ge 

such a change in their writing habits. oe 

““ RELIEF” nibs enable you to write d 

in the quickest manner—do not retard WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

your thoughts. They adapt them- 

selves to your particular style of writing ) 

—comfortable—smooth—always reliable. 

Obtainable from all Stationers in Gross, ff —— 

1/— and 6d. boxes. Free Samples will og 

be sent to you and your friends, on 

receipt of a post card addressed to 


RELIEF Pen Dept. (Bookman), 160, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Genius and solid worth are always highly 
esteemed ; it is the worthy and lasting qualities 
of “‘ RELIEF” Pens which have won them 
high estimation. 


Ask for a copy of the RELIEF BOOK OF FAMOUS SIGNATURES 
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The Book Pages of 


The 


are on the highest level of contemporary criticism. 
They furnish a full and living survey of the realm of 
letters. No great journal gives a larger proportion of 
its space to literature. Famous writers are frequent 
contributors. These pages are indispensable to every 
reader of thought and taste. 


a a 


Special features 


A Weekly Literary Article by J. C. SQUIRE 
“New Novels” by GERALD GOULD 


Weekly Notes on “Books and Authors” 


Signed Reviews by the Leading Critics 
of the day. 


DRAMA _ AND MUSIC 


“AT THE PLAY”: Articles & criticisms by ST. JOHN ERVINE 
“DRAMATIS PERSONAE” Week by Week 


“MUSIC & MUSICIANS”: by A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS 


And a various range of other special features 
77) 


OLDEST & MOST FAMOUS OF GREAT SUNDAY JOURNALS 
THE OBSERVER is known and quoted throughout the world 
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LONDON and 
UNIVERSITY PRESS M ANCHESTER 


LIMITED, ABERDEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
Undertake Printing of all kinds 


of Textbooks in LIFE, FIRE 
ENGLISH 
GREEK | ACCIDENT 
GERMAN BURGLARY 
LATIN 
ERENCH MOTOR, Etc. 
SPANISH Claims Paid Exceed 


“a £10,000,000 


We specialise in all classes of 
technical work 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Estimates, with specimen page, on application 


Telephone No. : Aberdeen 174. Telegrams: Pica Aberdeen Finsbu ry Square, London, E.C.2 


Your Favourite Poet 


Send these books to your poetical friends as Christmas Cards 


© TENNYSON BROWNING LONGFELLOW 
BYRON 6) SCOTT © BURNS 
” SHAKESPEARE © KEATS 


These charming gift-books are compiled upon quite a new plan. Each book sets out to 
present the great poet “in his habit as he lived,’’ spending a day, so to speak, in his company. 


The 8 volumes are published in the “ Days with the Poets” series. Each book is illustrated with plates 
in colour. Price 2s. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON 


Friendships most charming Gift 


F course, you will give Books this 
Christmas ! No other present can so 
charmingly express your greetings at 

this season of goodwill. 


Just as naturally you will make your choice 
in a Bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son, or, 
having selected from the volumes reviewed in 
THE BookMAN, you will order through the 
nearest branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1250 Branches throughout England and Wales 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 
Paris} {Brussels 
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BARRIE 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON ANNOUNCE 


PLAYS 


ONE VOLUME 


THIS VOLUME COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING PLAYS: 
PETER PAN-QUALITY STREET—THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON—ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE—WHAT 
EVERY WOMAN KNOWS-—A KISS FOR CINDERELLA—DEAR BRUTUS—MARY ROSE—PANTALOON 
—HALF-AN-HOUR— SEVEN: WOMEN—OLD FRIENDS—ROSALIND—THE WILL—THE TWELVE 
POUND LOOK—THE NEW WORD-—A WELL-REMEMBERED VOICE—BARBARA’S WEDDING—THE 
OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS—SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? ctotn 21/- net; LeatHer 30/- ner 


ALSO IN THEIR UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE 


PETER 


WITH A NEWLY-WRITTEN INTRODUCTION BY THE 
AUTHOR, ENTITLED ‘DEDICATION: TO THE FIVE’ 
(CLOTH 5/- NET) (LEATHER 7/6 neT) 


TITTY 


Hodder Stoughton‘| 5 Christmas Books 


TM 
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Hodder Stoughton Books 


PHILIP GUEDALLA’S 


PERFECTLY CHARMING BOOK 


BONNET AND SHAWL 


J. M. Bulloch in the Sunday AN ALBUM book ....a gallery of gracious 
Times calls it “a perfectly women.” ‘The Graphic says: 
charming book.” V. Sackville “It is charming; it is delight- 
West in the Nation writes: ful; it treads softly and it 
“Mr. Guedalla takes six Vic- treads on no dreams. Gentle- 
torian women—Mrs. Carlyle, men, the Ladies!” The Daily 
Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Arnold, Telegraph writes: “The book 
Lady Tennyson, Lady Bea- is gracefully and entertain- 
consfield and Lady Palmers- ingly written ... so clever, so 
ton—and with his deft and bright, and so easy to read.” 
easy touch he raises them Punch says: “Mr. Philip Gue- 
back to life. He is full of dalla’s ‘Bonnet and Shawl’ 
ideas. They are very good holds at least two surprises 
ideas, and he carries them out for a bonnetless and shawlless 
with his accustomed flash. generation. It not only proves 
We read and as we read we that the life of the womanly 
are entertained.” The Morn- woman can be extremely di- 
ing Post calls it “A delightful verting to write about, but 
gallery of shades that rustle also... that it was extremely 
in silken crinolines, exhaling a diverting to live.” The Queen 
perfume of devotion and self- writes: ‘He takes us to an en- 
lessness all too rare.” The chanting world of leisure and 
Daily Mail says: “A charming _ Photo. Lafayette. elegant manners.” 


With Six Portraits. 12/6 net 


“IT must mention, in the way of beauty, the enchanting li mited signed edition (published in England by Hodder ond, Stcughton, 250 copies), ot 
Philip Guedalla’s ‘Bonnet and Shawl.’"’-- Arneld Bennett in the Evening Standard. £3 3/- 


Hodder and Stoughton again draw attention to the definitive edition of 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE 


(1885-1926) 


THE ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY EDITION Cloth 25/- net; Leather 35/- net = 
THE ONE-VOLUME INDIA PAPER EDITION Cloth 25/- net; Leath>r 35/- net 
Also to 


FRANCIS THOMPSON'S COLLECTED POETRY 


The one-volume collection of poems by the genius who wrote “The Hound of 
Heaven.” 25 /- net 


SUSAN BUCHAN’'S 

EXTRAORDINARILY FINE PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

= = 

= “Among the successes of the pre- ool lo Times. ““Admirably clear and well = 

= sent publishing season is Mrs. 0°o O proportioned; and to her picture of 

=| Susan Buchan’s book, “The Sword the Duke as a statesman she adds 

= of State,’ which deals with Welling- 0,0} }2,0 many anecdotic touches which fill 
ton’s life after Waterloo... is writ- out the portrait of the man in a = 
ten in a lively style and concerns a very living fashion.”—New Slates- = 
man who will always be interest- aS man. “The tale of the years from = 


ing.”—Daily Mail. “Mrs. Buchan 
has made a picture of the man that 
is both vivid in general impression 
and subtle in its detail.”—Sunday 


1815 to 1852 has often been told, 
but never with such charm and 
insight as by Mrs. Buchan.”—Glas- 
gow Herald. With Portrait. 10/6 net 


OUR INHERITANCE: Speeches and nities 
By the Right Honourable STANLEY BALDWIN, M_P., Prime Minister 
“This book, like a clear glass, shows us the thought and the character of its 
author, which is what makes any book readable.”—Morning Post. 12/6 net 
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Hodder & 


ADMIRAL CAMPBELIS 


““AMAZING STORY OF THE ‘Q’ BOATS” 


MY MYSTERY SHIPS 


“I can imagine no more effective 
antidote for that not uncommon com- 
plaint which manifests itself in the 
belicf that the British race is deca- 
dent, and more or less ‘going to pot’ 
all round, than the perusal of ‘My 
Mystery Ships.’ For here is an ac- 
count of perhaps the most thrilling 
and dramatic chapter of the whole of 


few have attracted more public inter- 
est and curiosity than those of the 
‘mystery’ or ‘Q’ ships. An enthralling 
book.” “As stirring a 
story as any that the war has pro- 
duced.”—-Liverpool Post. ‘‘We have 
had to wait ten years for the story of 
Britain’s ‘Q’ ships, told by the most 
famous Commander in that amazing 


S Christmas Books 


the Great War from the sea side, told 
by one of those principally concerned, 
with sailor-like simplicity and 
2 directness worthy of the Hakluyt tra- 
= dition. An entrancing book.”—Punch. 
= “Of all the exploits and great adven- 
tures of the greatest war in history, 


service, but no story was more worth = 
waiting for.”--Evening News. “Those 
who are in search of a vivid but truth- 
ful account of stirring adventure at 
sea may be advised to turn to this 
book.”’—Daily Mail. = 

Illustrated, 20/- net = 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


With 21 Woodcuts bs ROBERT GIBBINGS 


‘‘Conveys to us something of a personality which, when we shut the book, we feel the 
better for having been with. This happy book (and it is beautifully decorated) comes 
to one, as did the singing-wren that flew over the author’s fishing cottage on a —— s 
morning, ‘like a blessing’.’’—Punch. 12/6 net 


“MAJ.-GEN. SIR CHARLES MAYNARD'S 


BOOK IS OF GREAT VALUE BOTH TO THE PUBLIC AND 
= TO HISTORIANS''—Mas.-Gen. Sin Geonce Aston, K.c.8. 


THE MURMANSK VENTURE 


“The task of enlightening the public regarding that his feelings were as temperate as is now his ex- = 
= Murmansk has been taken in hand by the man best pression. By this restraint he carries conviction, while : 
— for it. He has carried out his work well.’’-— the affairs he relates are so redolent of interest that = 
he Times Literary Supplement. ‘This is a record no vividness of language is necessary to enliven the 
= of courage, endurance and good leadership which will story.”—Captain B. H. Liddell Hart in the Daily 
= have its place in military annals. Even non-military Telegraph. “It is the sort of adventurous side-show 
= readers may study it with profit for the gallant spirit that has always seemed to be a particularly British 
= it reveals.""—Manchester Guardian. ‘This is an over- speciality, and much of the book reads much like one 
= due but none the less welcome contribution to a wider of Mr. Buchan’s romances ... a most interesting and 
= and deeper knowledge of the World War. Perhaps lively account of a thoroughly unconventional and 
= it is as well that General Maynard waited so long little-known episode.""—Glasgow Herald. 


before writing his book. For one can hardly conceive Illustrated, 20/- net 
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Christmas Books 


“A work as fascinating as it is learned. This proud vellum-backed tome.’’—OBSERVER 


NEEDLEWORK 


THROUGH THE AGES 


Linen Hanging. The square central subj2ct enclosed in a border with a Latin inscription is the Nativity. (Herr Fritz Ikle—German, 16th century) 


By MARY SYMONDS AND L. PREECE 


(Mrs. GUY ANTROBUS) 
Never before has such a work on Decorative Needlework been treated so ex- 
haustively. The wonderful illustrations—there are eight full-page plates in colour 
and over 100 full-page plates in half-tone, comprising some 300 illustrations in all— 
are perfect reproductions of the embroiderer’s craft. Perhaps the most beautiful 
example of book-production since the War. £7 7/- net 


Hodder Stoughton’ 
| 
q 


Hodder Stoughton'| Christmas Books 


ARTHUR MEE 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR WITH ARTHUR MEE 
15,000 COPIES ALREADY PRINTED 


ARTHUR 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Poems - Stories - Rhymes - Pictures 


Here is something for that rich and wonderful hour when we are leaving the busy hour 
of the day for the hours of the night, when all mankind goes far away: it is the book for 
that great hour between light and dark. Here are things that children have loved and 
will love for ages. ‘One of the very best gifts which can be shared by the boys and 
girls of the family is Arthur Mee’s ‘Children’s Hour.’ The selections of both prose and 
verse are remarkably well chosen, and the illustrations are reproductions of famous 
pictures. Mr. Mee contributes a charming preface ‘The Lovely Hour’.”—Sunday Times. 
“Of the children’s books in the new autumn lists, I know of none more attractive or of 


greater permanent value than Arthur Mee’s ‘Children’s Hour’.’"—Nottingham Journal. 


ARTHUR MEE'S 
CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


SECOND VOLUME NOW READY 


. . . . Here is the Shakespeare, free from subtlety 
and coarseness, who can take hold of a child's atten- 
tion and provide hours of infinite delight.’’—Dail 
Telegraph. ‘‘We can heartily recommend a wor 
which was needed, never more so than at the present 
time."’"—Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘Every child, every 
parent, and every teacher owes a deep debt of grati- 


Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 


tude to Mr. Arthur Mee for the great series of 
children’s books which stand to his name and ‘The 
Children’s Shakespeare’ must be placed very high 
amongst them. These two volumes, well printed and 
superbly illustrated with reproductions of famous 
pictures, are an invaluable contribution to children’s 
literature.’’"—Public Opinion. 

Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 


R. L. MEGROZ 


COMPILES A MOST MOVING ANTHOLOGY 


FOR FATHERS 


A book of domestic letters with extracts from diaries, 
histories and biographies. Compiled and edited by 
R. L. Mégroz. Surely it will be said that in this de- 
lightful anthology of letters Mr. Mégroz has rendered 
a service to literature and life. There are letters of 
advice from pompous fathers and friendly fathers, 
from egoistic fathers and unselfish fathers. The book 
is interesting collectively, because it illustrates how 
little we have changed in essentials through the ages. 
“This book is at once a whispering gallery of shy 
hearts, and a fascinating assembly of men and 
children in their most appealing moods. The book 
makes interesting and diverting reading.’’—Abverdeen 
Press. 7/6 net 


MAURICE HUTTON 


A NEW CHALLENGE 
TO CONVENTIONAL THINKING 


ALL THE RIVERS 
RUN INTO THE SEA 


Principal Hutton has gained a distinguished place 
among essayists with “The Greek Point of View’’ and 
“Many Minds.” ‘Dr. Maurice Hutton’s book of 
scintillating addresses is full of the zest of life. The 
author enjoys airing a lively idea in the fight for a 
better world.’’—Northern Echo. 12/6 net 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD’S 


TOUCH OF GENIUS” 


SAKTS BOWL 


His essays are delightful. ‘Over everything he writes 
there brood a mellow serenity and a kindly content. 
He has passed the limit of three-score years and ten, 
and has seen the world turned upside down, and half 
the old standards of conduct and mentality go by the 
board; and yet he finds life abundantly worth living, 
and accounts every day the bringer of new interests 
and consolations. It would be difficult to imagine a 
happier state of mind. These essays are of the most 
companionable character.”"—Daily Telegraph. ‘Mr. 
Blatchford’s lively . . . essays on such varied subjects 
as ‘Cats and Cattishness,’ ‘Holidays—Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,’ ‘The Soul of the Prayer Book,’ ‘When 
Our Daughters Rule,’ and many another. He is.... 
always readable."—Daily News. 6/- net 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD'S 


STORY OF HIS OWN LIFE’S ADVENTURES 


THE GLORY OF 
| LIVING 


“Work is happiness. Work is life. Work is God. 
‘And work, in the end, must be our heaven.’’ Such is 
the creed and philosophy that was Curwood’s. In this 
book he lets us into many secrets—his youthful 
privations, his struggles for self-expression, and, 
above all, his love of constructive, clean, wholesome, 
work. 8/6 net 
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Hodder Stoughton‘ 


C 


JAMES MILNE AND 
DONALD MAXWELL 


THE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR 


TRAVELS IN HOPE 


A Book of Wayfaring Essays by JAMES MILNE, illustrated in 
colour bv DONALD MAXWELL 


“Mr. Milne has mastered the secret of the topographical essay . . . that 
intimate personal touch that puts the reader at once ina good humour.’’— 
Illustrated London News. ‘The book ought to prove a welcome one, both 
to those who like to venture abroad, and to those who prefer to do their 
travelling by proxy at their own firesides.'’—Daily Telegraph. 


“A delightful volume of travel, leisurely and smooth. 
Mr. Milne has both suavity and urbanity.’’—Sphere. 
“We have never read a travel book in which letterpress 
and illustration were more harmoniously joined.’’— 
British Weekly. ‘Both pictures and description are of 
a high artistic quality...—Daily Chronicle. ‘Another 


book which cries out to be bought for a Christmas 
gift.... Brilliant impressionist sketches . vivid 
word pictures,.... one feels refreshed like the bee 
touching flower after flower."—Sunday Times. ‘Mr. 
Maxwell's drawings are a sheer joy.’"-—J. M. Bulloch 
in Sunday Graphic. 12/6 net 


Limited Edition, Signed by Author and Artist, £1 1/- net 


hristmas Books 


ZANE GREY 


ANOTHER OF HIS LOVELY FISHING BOOKS 


TALES OF FRESH- 
WATER FISHING 


What matter if the rivers are far away? For the 
fisherman, a river's a river the world over, and Zane 
Grey knows how to take your spirit into camp with 
him, even if he leaves your body behind in an arm- 
chair by the fireside. Handsomely Produced. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 30/- net 

Uniform with 

TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS; TALES OF THEANGLER'’S 
ELDORADO: New Zealand; TALES OF SWORDFISH AND 
TUNA; TALES OF FISHES; TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


A. A. MILNE'’S 


DELIGHTFUL FAIRY TALE 


ONCE ON A TIME 


By the author of ‘‘When We. Were Very Young”’ 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON 
““Once On a Time’ is a fascinating blend of ‘The 
Rose and the Ring’ and ‘Prince Otto.’ It should, I 
feel, become a family possession, perhaps an heir- 
loom, if only because it is written from first to last 
on the sound principle that ‘no one can write a book 
which children will like unless he write it for himself 
first’.”"—Punch. ‘It will soon be rivalling its popular 
successor and will come up every Christmas with 
‘Alice in Chronicle. ‘‘It be- 
longs to that class of fairy story which is read with 
equal enjoyment by men, women and children, if they 

possess the art of ‘let’s pretend’.’’—Spectator. 
New Edition. 7/6 net 


A 10/6 net Presentation Library for Christmas 


THE BOOK OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE: A Nature Book. By Captain C. W. R. 
Knight, M.C., F.R.PS., F.ZS. 


QUOD. By Major Wallace Blake . 
DISRAELI: The Alien Patriot. By E. T. Raymond. Author of “Uncensored Celebrities,” 


“Portraits of the Nineties,”’ ‘“‘Mr. Lloyd George,” etc. 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY. 


Author of ‘Victorian Poetry,” etc. 


Byron: A Conflict. 


Illustrated 


With portraits 
By John Drinkwater 


Illustrated in Gravure 


REMINISCENCES: Autobiographical & Diplomatic. By Sir Vincent Corbett, K.C.V.O. 


MICHAEL H. MASON 


WRITES THE TRAVEL BOOK OF THE YEAR 


DESERTS IDLE 


“A high-spirited story in which the discomforts and 
misadventures of tropical travel in remote parts... . 
are described with great good humour. An entertaining 
and even instructive book.""—Manchester Guardian. “A 
most attractive travel book. Mr. Mason sets down all 
his adventures, and they are well worth telling. One 
feels that the author is in the succession of the great 
explorers of the past and can find wonders and new 
experiences in that dark continent which we have come to 
look upon as almost wholly civilised."—Public Opinion. 

Illustrated, 20/- net 
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She 
PEOPLES LIBRARY | 


LORD GREY’S FAMOUS WORK IS: NOW = 
ISSUED IN THIS SERIES = 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1892-1916) By 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


has just been added to Hodder an Stoughton’s People’s Library = 
(three volumes). Lord Grey has written an important new intro- = 
duction to this people’s edition of the most famous of all War E 
books. New books specially written for the People’s Library are: 

“The Underwater World"’ by E. G. Boulenger, director of the z 
Marine Aquarium at the Zoological Gardens; ‘How to Enjoy : 
Health’”’ by Claude Lillingston and assisted by Miss N. Hill, with 

an introduction by Sir Squire Sprigge; and “How to Enjoy the 

Starry Sky’’ by Marcus Woodward. 2/6 net each volume 


Here are the New Titles in the People’s Library 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (Three Volumes) VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. = 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MAN _.... EDWIN OLIVER JAMES = 
HOW TO ENJOY THE STARRY SKY MARCUS WOODWARD = 
= HOW TO ENJOY HEALTH CLAUDE LILLINGSTON AND NORAH HILL 
THE UNDERWATER WORLD pe 


.. E. G. BOULENGER 
= MORE THINGS THAT MATTER LORD RIDDELL 


Previously Published 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI ... G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE EVERLASTING MAN ... G. K. CHESTERTON 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 


ae .. G. K. CHESTERTON 
: THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER ARCHDEACON PATERSON SMYTH 
= A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST ... 


ARCHDEACON PATERSON SMYTH 
JESUS CHRIST. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE = 
HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE z 


= RABBONI CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE = 
= ST. TERESA MRS. ‘CECIL CHESTERTON = 
= CROMWELL 


JOHN DRINKWATER 

JOHN DRINKWATER = 
“THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER = 

THE LIFE OF THE FLY : : 


. J. H. FABRE 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER don sn esa “ee . J. H. FABRE = 
CARDINAL NEWMAN ..... CANON Ww ILLIAM BARRY 
MEN OF LETTERS (Collected Seen, Vol. I) PHILIP GUEDALLA Z 
MEN OF AFFAIRS (Collected Essays, Vol. 11) PHILIP GUEDALLA : 
MEN OF WAR (Collected Essays, Vol. IIL) PHILIP GUEDALLA 
STILL LIFE (Collected Essays, Vol. IV) PHILIP GUEDALLA 
DR. JOHNSON AND COMPANY. ROBERT LYND 
THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE "WORLD Ae ood T. H. DARLOW = 
ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP se a DAVID GRAYSON = 
THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, AND OTHER ADDRESSES HENRY DRUMMOND = 
SOME THINGS THAT MATTER — LORD RIDDELL = 
= FOLDED HANDS = RICHARD KING : 
NERVES IN DISORDER DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD 
THAT BODY OF YOURS : ..» DR. J. W. BARTON 
HOW TO ENJOY WILD FLOWERS oa die wea ane MARCUS WOODWARD = 
= HOW TO ENJOY GARDEN FLOWERS MARCUS WOODWARD z 
= HOW TO ENJOY THE COUNTRYSIDE MARCUS WOODWARD = 
= QUEEN ELIZABETH SIDNEY DARK = 
. THE RENAISSANCE SIDNEY DARK = 
HOW TO ENJOY LIFE ... SIDNEY DARK 
THE OLD MASTERS & FRANK RUTTER 
THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE ae “RANK RUTTER 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND PHILOSOPHY ... .. A. E. BAKER 
THE MIDDLE AGES _... E. B. OSBORN 
OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME P E. B. OSBORN 
ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST ... G GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 
PLANT LIFE _.... GRANT ALLEN = 
COAL AND ITS STORY.. E. A. MARTIN 
HOW TO READ HISTORY _W. WATKIN DAVIES 
ATOMS AND ELECTRONS ae . J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 


. DR. H. E. FOSDICK 
EVERYDAY BIOLOGY PROFE SSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


VICTORIAN POETRY 
JOHN BUNYAN 
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THE RUNAGATES CLUB b JOHN BUCHAN 


John Buchan introduces us to 
old friends. “Entertaining as 
ever.”—Punch, “I adore John 
Buchan’s_ books.’’ — Nation. 
“Excellent entertainment.”’— 
Daily News. “Told with that 
masterly touch one expects— 
not a word is wasted.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 7/6 net 


BLUE EYES & GREY 


HiS 


To Amos there was beauty 
everywhere, beauty and sad- 
ness.... He wzs very young, 
he was in love for the first 
time in his short life... “You 
won’t forget me?” As dra- 
matic and moving as anything 
the author of “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel” has written 7/6 net 


‘SURRENDER 


SNAITH 


“A noble novel that rises to 
the demands of a great theme. 
It can be commended without 
reserve.”—Daily News. “Mr. 
Snaith never fails to write an 
impressive story.””—Morning 
Post. “We leave the book 
rofoundly impressed.” — 
‘orkshire Observer. 7/6 net 
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Sapper’ is unsur passed. 

Daily Mail. ‘Sapper’ and 
‘Bull-Dog Drummond?’ are at 
thetop of their form.”—Morn- 
ing Post. “I have nothing 
but praise for the ingenuity 
with which the final scene of 
this series of adventures is 
staged.”’—Punch. 7/6 net 


AGAIN SANDERS 


Again it is impossible not to 
be thrilled by Edgar Wallace. 
“It is the authentic Sanders 

triumphant in the end. 
A story every boy from eight 
to eighty will enjoy.”—Public 
Opinion. “ ‘Again Sanders’ 
is again Edgar Wallace, the 
amazing man.”’-Sketch. 7/6 net 


‘Gis the pace thak tells" 


THE SI PROUD 
WALKERS ...BY 
FRANCIS BEEDING 


BOOKSELLERS 

& SIO LTD PUBLISHERS. LONDON 
“Francis Beeding comes in- 
to the front rank of those 
who succeed in making their 
readers sit up until the book 
be finished.”—Times. “Sets 
out to do more than delight 
and thrill his readers.”—T he 
Times Literary Supplement. 
7/6 net 


Most gallant adventure. “He 
holds you enthralled from 
cover to cover.”—Daily Mail. 
“It is all amazingly well 
thought out.’”’— Daily Tele- 
graph. “Thrill follows fast 
upon thrill.” — Sketch. “A 
really fine adventure story.” 
—Birmingham Post. 7/6 net 


PHILLIPSC_YPPENHEIM 


In which the Prince of Story- 
tellers presents a commer- 
cial traveller with £80,000. 
“Oppenheim at his best.””— 


Daily News. “A first-class 
mystery story.’”—John o’ 
London’s Weekly. “A thriller 
mixed by a master hand.”— 
Daily Mail. 7/6 net 


R. Austin Freeman’s splendid 
new novel of Thorndyke— 
the ace of detectives. ‘The 
Prince of Investigators.” — 
The Times. “ Thorndyke, 
honestly, is quite as good as 
Sherlock Holmes... It will be 
an astute reader who guesses 
correctly.”’—Stfar. 7/6 net 


Clubboot returns agai 
THE CROUCHING BEAST © 
BY VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


“Brilliantly told, breathless 
in its incidents, abounding in 
surprises. It is indeed the best 
thing that Valentine Williams 
has done, and it will hold the 
reader 3 ellbound.” — Daily 
Mail. r. Williams is extra- 
ingenious.” —Sun- 
day Times. 7/6 net 


and DIANA. 


CECIL ROBERTS 


“David and Diana are such 
charming lovers.””—Liver pool 
— Evening ews 

heroine of Cecil Roberts’ be 
sent novel is everything nice. 
She has beauty, charm, cheer- 
fulness, of spirit. 
Liver poo Post. 7/6 net 


This is Gerard Fairlie’s new 
big thrill. “He is an accom- 
plished thrill-monger, and his 
new novel is a capital yarn.””— 

Liverpool Post. “The author 
leaves the reader much im- 
pressed with his ingenuity 
and bravery.” — Notlingham 
Guardian. 7/6 net 
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Another charming novel by 
O. Douglas. “It is a charm- 
ing book.”—Daily Mail. “Full 
of quiet charm.” — Glasgow 
Herald. ‘They are really de- 
lightful oe and O. Doug- 
las likes them very much, 
and so do we.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 7/6 net 


fe. 


“Life Steps In’? is perhaps 
the most powerful of all the 
romances of Ruby M. Ayres. 
“The better than best novel 
of Ruby M. Ayres. There is 
a sheer beauty of naturalism 
in the still life of this un- 
forgettable story.’’—Dundee 
Advertiser. 7/6 net 


A novel of the humours and 
pathos of country life. “A 
novelist whose future work I 
mean to follow curiously.”"— 
Punch. ‘Miss Adcock has the 
true poet’s insight into lovely 
things.” —Times Literary Sup- 
plement. “A poignant story.” 
—Daily Express. 7/6 net 


ACCESSORY 
AFTER THE FACT 


A veryexcit ng mystery by 


MES BAILLIE 
REYNOLDS 


author of 


The Lost Discovery 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds can be 
described as ‘‘a story-teller, 
pure and simple,’ and the 
most popular story she ever 
wrote was “The Lost Dis- 
covery.” “‘Accessory after the 
Fact” is a still more startling 
one. An absolutely front rank 
mystery thriller. 7/6 net 


Yet another charming story 
of China. “This author’s 
stories of Chinese life are al- 
ways interesting, and this is no 
exception.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. “Breathes both 
the charm of the picturesque 
East and its sorrows.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 7/6 ret 


tonight Romance is abroad" 


By CHRISTINE 


It is distinguished for its out- 
spoken candour of expression, 
its provocative defence, and 
its vivid, glowing picture of 
a rather modern girl, and for 
that air of bewitchment that 
must linger about any novel 
that opens in Edinburgh on 
New Year’s Eve. 7/6 net 


Distinguished by its ‘‘engross- 
ing charm.”—Morning Post. 
“This fascinating novel shows 
us the very human families 
not as they would wish to 
appear to their neighbours, 
but as they are.”—Notlingham 
Journal. “A charming ro- 
mance.’—Yorkshire 

ne 


“Written in Berta Ruck’s best 
manner, it is most entertain- 
ing. It is a joyous book, full 
of brightness and lightness, 
and a gaiety captured from 
its unusual and interesting 
backgrounds.”—Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. ‘Romantic and up- 
to-date.’”—Hull Daily Mail. 


7/6 net 


J. E. Buckrose’s brilliant story 
of a girl who refused to be 
cheated of life. “A charming 
story ...it makes most enjoy- 
able reading.”—Star. “J. E 
Buckrose’s sympathetic and 
humorous touch performs the 
miracle.’—John o London's 
Weekly. 7/6 net 


| burgh Evening News. 


THE GOLDEN ROOF 
By MARJORIE BOWEN | 
This is a fine historical novel, 
and marks the return of a 
great historical novelist to 
the historical novel. ‘Miss 
Bowen has handled very diffi- 
cult material with her usual 
skill.”’—Daily Telegraph. “It 
is a fascinating study.” —Edin- 
7/6 net 


We invite you. 
to the unmasking of 


GREY MASK 


4Patricia Wentworth 


“Patricia Wentworth has out- 
done herself in her latest 
novel. It is one of the best 
crime-novels published this 
ear.”’—Daily Mail. ‘Miss 

entworth can be trusted to 
keep you on tenter-hooks to 
the very end.”--Punch 


Mrs. Victor Rickard is hailed 
by more critics than one 
as challenger for the title 
of “writer of arch-thrillers.” 
“She insists on action, infus- 
ing energy and movement, 
her vivid pen satisfying every 
demand from this viewpoint.” 
—Hull Daily Mail. 7/6 net 
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Hodder Stoughton‘| 4 (S| Christmas Fiction 


A TALE THAT 15 TOLD 
S.L.BENSUSAN 


“A Tale that is Told,’ by 
S. L. Bensusan, is the town 
and country novel par excel- 
lence. ‘Willum,’ ‘Granfeyther 
Small’ and ‘Efrum’ are, each 
in his way, masterpieces of 
portraiture.”—Morning Post. 
‘Mr. Bensusan is certainly to 
be congratulated.””—T ruth. 
7/6 net 


“Juggernaut” has been ac- 
claimed everywhere and is 
now in its sixth edition. ‘It 
should be ranked among the 
‘best sellers’ of the year.’’— 
Daily Mail, “ Uncommonly 
good reading.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. ‘Juggernaut’ is an ex- 
cellent thriller.’’—Jilustrated 
London News. 7/6 net 


TZIAPLZE ICC. | 
Z.HANE WEES 


Here is a novel for idealists. 
So cleverly has the author 
told his tale that this astound- 
ing thing actually appears 
feasible. The love and devo- 
tion of Hildred for Ayerst 
Temple is beautifully shown. 

7/6 net 


What inessence ts the power that gathers men. 
together in temples and endows them with 
a strength unknown and alien to us others?” 


THE NEW TEMPLE 
JOHAN BOJER 


A mighty sequel to “The 
Great Hunger,” describing 
the quest of a rebellious soul 
for anew God. Magnificence 
of idea and a genius for 
simple, human _ portraiture 
make this new novel a 
masterpiece of a very pront 
modern writer. /6 net 


The Foreigner 3 


Mrs.G.H.BELL (John Travers) 


Mrs. G. H. Bell’s (John 
Travers) new Indian romance. 
“Mrs. Bell has that rare power 
which can communicate, in a 
few graphic sentences, all the 
glamour of the historic East.’ 
—Daily Mail. “No more vivid 
tale has been written fora long 
time than Mrs. Bell’s narra- 
net 


A first novel of quite excep- 
tional merit. This study of 
a girl who married out of 
her station and found “Thy 
People shall be My People” 
difficult of fulfilment is written 
with powers of sympathy, in- 
sight and humour that should 
take the author far. 7/6 net 


THIS 
INCREDIBLE 
ADVENTURE 
BY ARMOUR 
MACMILLAN 


Here is a first novel of quite 
outstanding merit, interest 
and ingenuity—a haunting, en- 
chanted story of a twentieth- 
century Englishman. As fine 
a love-and-adventure story as 
will be found in any fiction 
list this year. 7/6 net 


A BRAVL BOOK. ALMOST 
PEPIC IN ITS QUALITY, 
ALMOST NOBLE IN ITS 
SIMPLE BEAUTY : 


RED RUST 


a first novel by 
CORNELIA 
CANNON 


“Cornelia Cannon writes with 
an intelligence which shines 
from every page, and for prose 
it is a thing of beauty... her 
book is admirable. One would 
not willingly have missed 
it.” — Manchester Guardian. 
“A gallant tale.””— Morning 
Post. 7/6 net 


“A historical novel, distin- 
guished by its great vigour.” 
—Morning Post, “Its hero is 
Edgar Ethling—England’s darl- 
ing ... there is hardly a figure 
that is not touched with life.” 
— Birmingham Post. “Per- 
vaded by fine spiritual insight 
and idealism.”’—S pectator. 

7/6 net 


THE LAST OF THE 
STRANGES--- BY 
E.H.LACON WATSON 


“Is a book of distinction.’”’— 
Daily Express. “Should make 
its mark among the fiction 
of the year.”’—Birmingham 
Post. “The trilogy of the 
Strange family is something 
for both writer and reader 
to be proud of.’’—Liver pool 
Post. 7/6 net 


i, 


It gave the Evening Standard 
reviewer “a delightful sur- 
rise’; and the Edinburgh 

vening News thus describes 
Elizabeth—its heroine: “‘She’s 
elfin, she’s puckish, she’s all 
dreams and gossamer; Miss 
Trask makes her perfectly 
adorable.” 7/6 net 


A tempestuous tale, full of 
wild beauty, a memorable 
book. “We might have 
thought this story had been 
written by the author of 
‘Wuthering Heights’.”,—Man- 
chester News. “Told with 
skill and passion.”— 
fethodist Recorder, 7/6 net 


| 
BEAUTY: 

people shalt be meoroken) §=REWITCHED. 
C.ASHBY. 


Hodder Stoughton: 


'N EVADA 


now Cowboy novel by 


ZANE GREY 


Kans of Weslern wrilors 


“There is real scent of the 
wilds in this galloping tale. 
We are glad to mect the 
fascinating rider, Nevada.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“Cattle thieves, wild horses, 
and the wilder men who hunt 
them, keep the story moving 
ata great pace.”—Daily Mail. 
7/6 net 


Something new in underworld 
fiction. “Soundly constructed, 
told with the necessary pace. 
and packed with exciting 
incident.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. “Full of adven- 


ture, villainies and breathless 
yarns of the sea underworld.” 
Sunday Express. 


7/6 net 


A love story with just enough 
of mystery. “It is deftly con- 
structed and naturally writ- 
ten.’—Times Literary Sup- 
plement. ‘She betters her 
best in this drama of poor- 
proud poverty.”—Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. 7/6 net 


nD DEOF EMPIRE 
Gold 


Peter B. Kyne’s masterpiece, 
a novel of the untamed West. 
“The past lives again” in 
“Tide of Empire.” ‘‘There is 
no gainsaying Mr. Kyne’s 
success in presenting the ex- 
citement in which a gold rush 
is born.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 7/6 net 


RAINE 


A story of dynamic happen- 
ings in the back of beyond 
among the lumbermen of the 
Wind River country: a full- 
blooded, human yarn about a 
boy who learns that ‘“‘man is 
a beggar on the streets of 
Time unless he pays his way 
by work.” 7/6 net 


“Keep your eye on Hulbert 
Footner.” — Daily Express. 
“Dick’s conscience is exceed- 
ingly elastic, but his audacity 
and resource in exciting and 
dangerous corners will keep 
the reader scant in breath.” 
—T Weekly. 7/6 net 
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Christmas Fiction 


yel by 


“Mesquite Jenkins will be 
remembered by readers of 
Mr. Mulford’s ‘Bar 20’ novels 
as the ‘tiger-cub’ trained by 
Hopalong Cassidy to step into 
his shoes. Here we meet him 
fully grown, and ‘taking the 
trail?’ with a vengeance.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

7/6 net 


wrote six best-sellers six, 


to 
Ss 


“<The Plains of Abraham’ is 
a stirring romance of the time 
when the French and English 
alike employed the red men 
in their struggles for the mas- 
tery of the New World. The 
Fenimore Cooper atmosphere 
of the book gives it romantic 
charm.”’—Evening Standard, 
7/6 net 


“VCHIPSTEAD 
">> OF THE-- 
LONEHAND 


SYDN 


“He is one of the most skil- 
ful devisers of Secret Service 
thrillers.”"—BirminghamGaz- 
elte. “Sydney Horler’s char- 
acteristically clever and in- 
geniously complicated crime 
story... a bewildering series 
of thrilling situations and sur- 
prises.”—Scotsman. 3/6 net 


Jackson Gregory is king of 
the backwoods. No more at- 
tractive character has ever 
lived among the red woods, 
or hunted for gold, than the 
fiery, tantalising Western kid, 
Wee Glee Hathaway. Meet 
her in Jackson Gregory’s 
“Redwood and Gold.’’?7/6 net 


The mystery of old Heinie’s 
death, the boy’s desperate 
efforts through the raising of 
sheep to pull his family out 
of poverty, and his love affair 
with the schoolma’am are 
the three interlinked themes 
in this master Western story 
of humour and character. 
7/6 net 


BURNING AIR 
By JOHN ARMOUR. 


hay 


A thrilling drama of the 
Never-Never Land. A tense 
and vivid story of loyalty, 
mystery and adventure in 
Australia’s Bushland at the 


back of beyond. 7/6 net 


5 GHAI RIVE of ABRAHAM — 
FRANK PACKARD ws 


MURIEL 


“*The Something Else’ is a 
fine story, well conceived and 
written with skill. Miss Phil- 
lips is to be congratulated on 
having written an interesting 
story, all the more com- 
mendable because it is clean 
and wholesome.”—Manches- 
ter Evening News. 7/6 net 


“A most enjoyable detective 
story. Was Lady Deane dead 
or had she merely staged her 
own disappearance ?”—John 
London’s Weekly. “The 
author takes the reader on 
an exciting treasure hunt to 
the solution of a clever mys- 


tery.”—Silar. 7/6 net 
FOR 
ACHINGTON 


A laughable yarn of a great 
hoax. ‘A first-rate practical 
joke.”’—Star. “For ingenuity 
this story is quite unbeat- 
able. Readers in search of 
sensation tempered by sound 
common sense may be re- 
commended to read this un- 
usual novel.””—Punch, 7/6 net 


THE RAIN | 
ON THE ROOF 


GEORGE GOODCHILD 


Another thrilling novel by 
the author of “Colorado Jim.” 
It chronicles the doings of 
an ingenious gang of crooks, 
who by an entirely new me- 
thod of imposition procure 
the innocent assistance of the 
heroine for a novel scheme of 
getting rich quickly. 7/6 net 


A study of Sussex farm-life, 
distinguished by absolute sin- 
cerity, appreciation of land- 
scape, atmosphere, beauty and 
quality of style. Rugged with 
a feeling for the soil and 
breathing the very life of the 
South Downs and the sea. 

7/6 net 


[FOUR & TWENTY BLACKBIRD: 


“A detective yarn off the 
beaten track — something to 
be thankful for these days! 


The delightfully fresh way 
in which the tale is told is 
noteworthy... witty dialogue 


being quite a feature of Mr. 
O’Brien’s craftsmanship.’’ — 
Nottingham Journal. 7/6 net 


® 


It all turns on the time, and 
the time is ‘Six Minutes past 


Twelve,’”’ a deep mystery. 
“Professor Bastion, the ama- 
teur detective in ‘Six Minutes 
Past Twelve,’ is a_ sleuth 
worth following.”—Birming- 
ham Gazette. 

7/6 net 


HEARNDEN 
BALFOUR'S 


“The Enterprising Burglar” 
Was a super-competent, elu- 
sive master-burglar, just for 
the fun of the thing. He re- 
lieved the grossly opulent of 
their money to enrich the 
deserving poor. It is a vigor- 
ous, exciting, amusing ro- 
mance. 76 net 


CPARROW GETS GOING 


a. 


GUNBY 
HADATH 
His 
Gunby Hadath has secured 
the public school-boy atmos- 
phere; and boys know it and 
recognise it—and revel in it. 
That is why parents and aunts 
and uncles buy his books. 
“All boys will enjoy the rol- 
licking adventures of Spar- 
row.”’—Northern Whig. 8/- net 


Tie ETERNAL 
CHALLENGE 


“IT have read it almost with- 
out stopping, I was so en- 
thralled. It is true that it is 
written with a purpose, but 
the story itself is good and 
clear.’—The Right Hon. Sir 
Wm. Joynson-Hicks. “Per- 
haps the finest book he has 
written.”— British W 


ret 


now 
iSLAND 


A story calculated to drive 
away the blues. “Triumph of 
Donovan.”’—Times Literary 


Supplement. ‘Donovan be- 
comes the monarch.””—Daily 
Telegraph. “Very entertain- 
ing.”’—Star. “Entertainingly 
told. Morning Post. “Ex- 
cellent.”—Liver pool Post. 

7/6 net 


THE GOLDEN HELMET 
HOUAN. ROGUE 


Hogan Bogue’s jolly good 
yarn about some boys. “An 
adventure story told in the 
way that appeals to youth.” 
—Hull Daily Mail. “A very 
ingenious mystery story.”— 

Birmingham Post. “It is a 
real delight to read.’””—Dun- 
dee Advertiser. 7/6 net 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “‘ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 


Brom painting in oils by R,H.SAUTER. GALSWorThy. 
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Principal Literary Contents : 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY, DRAMATIST. By 
Ivor Brown. 

A  GALSWORTHY 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 

WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO ME AND 
TO OTHERS. By R. H. Mottram. 

“ PETER PAN”’: THE BOOK OF WORDS. By 
Tuomas MOULT. 

SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. By GEorRGE SAINTs- 
BURY. 

OUR JOHNSON. By GEORGE SAMPSON. 

W. H. DAVIES’S POEMS. By HucuH IA. 
FAUSSET. 

NEW BOOKS THAT OUGHT TO BE BETTER 
KNOWN. By JouN GaLsworTHy, STACY 
AUMONIER, NAOMI RoyDE-SmITH, J. D. BEREs- 
FORD, ALEC WAUGH, ELINOR MORDAUNT, 
MARGARET KENNEDY, IAN Hay, DESMCND 
CokE, GEORGE BLAKE, HUMBERT WOLFE, 
R. H. MoTTrRam. 

WILFRID GIBSON—POET. By JoHN FREEMAN. 

THE REAL THING. By ERNEST RAYMOND. 

A LAST WORD ON THE BUNYAN CONTRO- 
VERSY. By Sir HALL CAINE. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
GIBSON. 

A FINE OLD GASCON GENTLEMAN. By 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 

THE NEW ULENSPIEGEL. By ERNEsT Ruys. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. By Marion St. JOHN WEBB. 

THE BROWNINGS AND ARNOLD. By R. 
ELLis ROBERTS. 

A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART. By ELEANOUR 
SINCLAIR ROIIDE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 


By WILFRID 


EOS. By Dr. RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 

ART AND THE BOOK. By Frank Rutter. 

MALAYA AND EGYPT. By Henry C. SHELLEY. 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH. By Mrs. CHampion 
DE CRESPIGNY. 

A MIRROR FOR WITCHES. By Maryjoriz Bowen, 

MORRISON OF WELLINGTON. By Dr. J. D. 
MULLINS. 

THIS WONDERFUL WORLD. By C. E. Law- 
RENCE. 

THE WAYLAND-DIETRICH SAGA. By SHaw 


DESMOND. 

THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL. By Kasmsesns 
TYNAN 

THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. By M. A. 
SUTHERLAND. 


ARABIA. By Epwarp THompson. 

WRITING ALOUD. By Amey St. Jonn Apcocx. 

THE OTHER HALF. By Joun Cournos. 

FROM MONS TO LOCARNO. By LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. By JosEpuH CLayTon. 

FATHERHOOD. By GILBERT THomaAs. 

HILAIRE BELLOC’S ESSAYS. By San But- 
LOCK. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. By F. G. Bettany. 

JOHN BROWN’S BODY. By C. HENRY WarREN. 

A DIPLOMAT’S DIARY. By FREDERIC Wuyte. 


DESMOND COKE, COLLECTOR. By D. §. 
MELDRUM. 


- THE LININGS OF LIFE. By Lewis MELVILLE. 


A WISE AND LEARNED CRITIC. By R. L. 


Illustrations 
FRONTISPIECE: PORTRAIT OF JOHN 
PORTFOLIO; SCENES FROM “THE FORSYTE SAGA.” 


MEGROZz. 
FLAUBERT IN ENGLISH. By Horsrook Jack- 
son, ETC. ETC. 
in Colour : 
GALSWORTHY. By R. H. SAUTER. 


By A. C. MICHAEL. 


Presentation ‘Plates by 
FRANK BRANGWYN, C. E. BROCK, F. D. BEDFORD, J. H. AMSHEWITZ and EDMUND DULAC. 
‘In Black-and-White : 
CARICATURES by MAX BEERBOHM and LOW 
Full Page ‘Portrait-Drawings of 
W. H. DAVIES, Hon. MAURICE BARING, HUMBERT WOLFE and ALFRED NOYES, by FRANK E. 
SLATER: J. D. BERESFORD, WILFRID GIBSON and ROBERT FROST, by HELEN WILSON, and 


JOHN GALSWORTHY by E. 0O. 


HOPPE. 


Presentation ‘Plate and Other Drawings by 


JOSEPH PENNELL 
HANDSLIP FLETCHER 
GEORGE MORROW 


FREDERICK ADCOCK 
DONALD MAXWELL 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 


LIONEL EDWARDS 
HENRY RUSHBURY 
G. L. BROCKHURST 


R. H. SAUTER ERNEST H. SHEPARD MILLET 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY A. H. WATSON BURNE-JONES, 
MAUD EARL BERT THOMAS etc. etc. 


Camera ‘Portraits of 


SIR J. M. BARRIE KATHERINE W. B. TRITES SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 
JOHN GALSWORTHY MANSFIELD | STEPHEN VINCENT H. A. VACHELL 

MRS. GALSWORTHY PHILIP GUEDALLA BENET! SIR JOHN MARTIN 

SIR HALL CAINE SIR OWEN SEAMAN| WILLIAM HEINEMANN HARVEY 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


By FRANK SWINNERTON. 


N old fairy stories, when gifts were showered upon 
the baby Prince by a succession of fairy god- 
mothers, there was usually one fairy who was piqued 
by some rebuff, and 
fell into a great rage, 
and gave the child a 
disastrous gift against 
which all the other 
gifts struggled in vain. 
If we imagine fairy 
godmothers grouped 
about the cradles of 
our novelists when 
they are born, and 
glance at the works 
of those to whom 
gifts have been given, 
we shall as a rule see 
the cruel gift of the 
last, the affronted, 
godmother rising 
awfully above the 
rest. Few of these 
unfortunates escape. 
In some the fatal gift 
is dullness, in others 
intolerable brilliance ; 
in some the bitterness 
encouraged by failure, 
in others the obvious 
inability to stand suc- 
cess ; in some a love 
of the tawdry, in 
others a lack of 
humour; in some 
artistic untidiness, in 
others such an excess 
of the ‘‘literary 
sense’’ as to make them as dry as nuts and as 
cold as mutton. But whatever the gifts, we can be 
sure that, unless in very rare instances, there will always 
be something disagreeable to mar our pleasure which 
must have been thrown in at the last moment by an 
angry godmother. Sometimes more than one god- 
mother seems to have been incensed. In fact, the 
cradles of novelists are dangerous places. Was not 
Thomas Hardy himself ‘‘ thrown aside as dead ”’ (accord- 
ing to his biographer), and was he not rescued merely by 
the intervention of a single all-powerful godmother, the 
monthly nurse ? 


Portrait by Coster, 
“* Photographer of Men.” 


Mr. Galsworthy was more than ordinarily lucky in 
the circumstances of his birth. He had a full house of 
fairy godmothers, and all of them came in benevolent 
mood. Some adverse 
gifts—or faults—have 
been alleged against 
him from time to 
time; but upon 
investigation these 
alleged faults have 
been seen to be largely 
faults, not so much 
in the writer, as in 
the person bringing 
the charges against 
him. Indeed, there 
is at the present time 
no novelist in _ this 
country whose gifts 
are deservedly more 
recognised and more 
appreciated than 
Mr. Galsworthy. He 
has the suffrages of 
those who can appre- 
ciate the nuances of 
meaning and under- 
standing which the 
ordinary reader 
misses; and he is 
really extraordinarily 
popular with all those 
who read with any 
discretion at all. Nor 
has his popularity 
caused jealous 
observers to dis- 
cover any trace in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s work of “ writing down to the 
public,” such as would immediately be pounced upon 
by our intellectual censors. Some of his books are 
better, perhaps, than others; but there is not one of 
them without a genuine and characteristic idea, not 
one in which the even level of workmanship is betrayed 
by haste or concern with inferior aims. Clearly, the 
fairy gifts bestowed upon Mr. Galsworthy at birth did 
not include that wretched possession, a love of success 
for its own sake. On the contrary he is in one respect 
like his own Felix Freeland—also a novelist—who 
“ despised that kind of fame, and believed that a man’s 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 
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real distinction lay in his oblivion of the world’s opinion.” 
Success has not altered Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude to his 
own work. It has not strikingly altered that work 
itself. Time has made changes, of course, but sur- 
prisingly few ; and it is in virtue both of the changes 
and of the lack of change that Mr. Galsworthy is pro- 
bably the most interesting ‘‘ case’ among the writers 
(excluding Sir James Barrie and Mr. Kipling, for the 
reason that their aims are entirely different) who are 
known to-day as 
“the Big Four.” 

The word 
“case”’ is not 
used pathologi- 
cally. Itis used 
simply to indi- 
cate that Mr. 
Galsworthy is a 
unique per- 
sonality, fasci- 
nating to the 
analyst, whether 
skilled or un- 
skilled, and 
finally, as is not 
uncommon in 
such “ cases,” 
baffling analysis. 
He was born 
in one of the 
vintage years 
for authors— 
1867—and_ the 
pretty little 
Grove Edition 
of his books at 
present contains 
twenty  delect- 
able volumes— 
each of them 
an ideal gift. 
Neither too many, it will be observed, nor too few to 
represent the life work of a writer who began publishing 
novels when he was a little more than thirty, and whose 
books have always been noteworthy for their careful and 
distinguished simplicity. The Grove Edition supplies 
evidence of the fact that Mr. Galsworthy has been 
drawn eagerly to the contemplation of several aspects 
of life, as he has been drawn to the exercise of several 
varieties of literary activity. And the varieties of his 
literary activity are instructive as pointing the way to 
the varieties of his approach to life. He has been 
poet, novelist, dramatist, and essayist. A modest poet, 
who has never, I think, claimed for his work that final 
grandeur of title which so many men less scrupulous 
than Mr. Galsworthy assume with happy carelessness. 
A modest essayist, who has been concerned less with 
the fact that he was writing an essay than with the 
thoughts which he so eagerly and even earnestly wished 
to express. A modest dramatist who has given it as 
his view that a novel is much harder to write than a 
play, and ‘‘ more important, more enlightening, and 
more refreshing to human society.’”” And a modest 
novelist who has always taken his art seriously, and who 


has striven loyally to withdraw himself from the slightest 
suspicion of self-display. Is not that an interesting 
record? Isit not a very remarkably illuminating record 
of great talent working without vainglory ? 

It is as a novelist that I propose to write of Mr. Gals- 
worthy ; for in the field of the novel modesty will not 
avail him. We may think (as I certainly think) that 
some of his plays will always live in the English theatre, 
We may think that his active concern with the stage 
has had its effect 
—good or bad— 
upon some, at 
least, of his 
novels. But if it 
is more difficult, 
more important, 
more enlighten- 
ing, and more 
refreshing to 
human nature 
to write a novel 
than a play, it 
is permissible to 
take Mr. Gals- 
worthy upon his 
highest ground, 
and to estimate 
his place in 
contemporary 
literature by re- 
ference to his 
novels rather 
than any other 
of his literary 
activities. The 
author of ‘‘ The 
Forsyte Saga,” 
in fact, whatever 
successes 
upon the stage, 
and _ whatever 
the significance of that work in the history of the 


modern drama, must be regarded first of all as one 
of the half-dozen outstanding figures among the 
novelists of his generation. 

Before coming to that masterpiece, however, we 
ought to glance at the novels which Mr. Galsworthy 
wrote before his great gifts crystallised, as it were, in 
the history of the Forsytes. These books may, by 
comparison, be prentice work ; but for this very reason 
they are significant and instructive in such an inquiry 
as the present. For if we read his earliest tales, 
“ Jocelyn” and “ Villa Rubein,”’ both of which were 
published first under a pseudonym, we shall find, as I 
think, that Mr. Galsworthy was drawn to the writing 
of novels by a purely artistic impulse. Turgenev was 
in those days his master; and for any man fit to be 
Turgenev’s pupil there could hardly be a better. The 
influence of Turgenev, so noticeable in “ Jocelyn” and 
“Villa Rubein,” has remained all through Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s artistic life. It was never the tiresome in- 
fluence that causes a man to copy a loved author, but 
was of the kind which encourages another artist to 
discover within himself the essential springs of his own 


Grove Lodge, Mr. Galsworthy’s , 
house at Hampstead. his 
From a drawing by R. H. Sauter in the Manaton Edition of the Works of John Galsworthy (Heinemann). 
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From a drawing by R. H. SAUTER. Bury House, PULBOROUGH, 
Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S HOME IN SUSSEX, 
WHERE MOST OF “ SWAN SONG” WAS WRITTEN. 
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By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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genius. Mr. Galsworthy, that 
is, took from Turgenev what 
he needed—the measure, the 
delicate precision of method, 
the restraint. The thrilling 
sense of beauty, theirony, and 
that extraordinary sense of 
tragic young love, were com- 
mon tobothwriters. All these 
qualities were evident in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s earliest books. 

But in his third novel, 
“The Island Pharisees,” 
another side of Mr. Gals- 
worthy made its appearance 
—his scorn for whatever is 
base in human nature—and 
especially for what is base 
in the English way of life. 
“The Island Pharisees”’ is 
more obviously immature 
than either of its predecessors ; 
and its chief interest for 
us to-day lies in its fore- 
taste of what was to follow ; 
but it did definitely for the 
first time, and in a manner 
only to be seen in retrospect, 
range Mr. Galsworthy with the others of the ‘‘ Big Four,” 
since it aimed at being something other, something more, 
than a love story told with exquisite delicacy. It wasa 
social study. It was Mr. Galsworthy’s first social study. 
It was a criticism of England, that land and that people 
which Mr. Galsworthy loves and understands so well ; a 
criticism such as he was bound to expand and perfect 
in the series of novels which began so impressively a few 
years later with “ The Man of Property.” 

And in “ The Island Pharisees ’’ we shall find a phrase 
which lights up, not only Mr. Galsworthy’s own English- 
ness, but that penetrating perception which has enabled 
him to be at once the critic and the spokesman of that 
English middle-class whose foibles he has observed at 


Portrait by Olga Baswitz. 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 
On the mare that plays a part in “ Riding in Mist.” 


first hand. He speaks of the 
hero’s “ ingrained tenderness 
of soul, that forbade him 
from exposing his emotions, 
and recoiled from the revela- 
tion of other people’s.”” Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books are 
packed with emotion (witness 
the beautiful short episode, 
“Indian Summer of a 
Forsyte ’’); but nowhere is 
the emotion stressed. By 
the unperceptive it may even 
be ignored. Did I not once 
meet a lady who found “ The 
Country House ” “ very slow 
after Trollope”? In theclass 
of which he chiefly writes— 
the propertied and landed 
classes, though distinct, being 
for all but the expert one 
single class—the display of 
emotion is ‘‘ bad form.” In 
Mr. Galsworthy the exagger- 
ation of emotion would be 
bad art. It would offend 
against that restraint which is 
among his greatest powers. 
Dull people, therefore, may miss the beauty with which 
Mr. Galsworthy’s work is charged. The sensitive writer 
demands sensitiveness in the reader. Only those who 
have “‘ an ingrained tenderness of soul ” will obtain the 
full exquisite thrill of delight, or what Keats called “‘ the 
snail’s-horn perception of beauty,” which Mr. Galsworthy, 
alone in his generation, is capable of communicating. 
Sensitive, tender-hearted, alive to every form of human 
suffering, Mr. Galsworthy revealed himself in ‘‘ The 
Island Pharisees’”’ a reformer; and, like Gregory in “‘ The 
Country House,” it was to his “ reforming instinct a 
constant grief that he had been born refined. A natural 
delicacy would interfere. . . .” If he had not been an 
artist, Mr. Galsworthy would have been a Quixote. 


Mrs. Galsworthy. 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


The spaniel in this photograph is the dog of ‘* Memories,” and in some 
sort the original of the spaniel *‘ John.” 
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But he was an artist. Although both in plays and 
in novels such as “ The Freelands ”’ and “ Fraternity ”’ 
he has taken themes illustrating social conflict ; and 
although both in plays and in novels such as “ The 
Country House ’’ and “ Saint’s Progress ’’’ he has taken 
themes illustrating moral conflict, he has not approached 
these themes one-sidedly. His ideal has been justice 
to both claimants—or rather, mercy to both sets of 
sinners. With every temptation to be a propagandist, 
a reformer, almost a zealot in the cause of the oppressed, 
Mr. Galsworthy has remained true to his artistic creed. 
Restraint, measure, fidelity to truth which is beauty, 
mercy even to those from whom his fastidious sense of 
the honour of human intercourse revolts—it is from this 
creed that his greatest work has sprung. 

How otherwise can we explain Soames Forsyte ? 
Here is a being who behaves as we are sure Mr. Gals- 
worthy cannot desire that men should behave; yet 
Mr. Galsworthy is never cruel to him. He has a hatred 
of Soames’s acts ; but for Soames himself he feels pity. 
Why ? Because Soames is unloved. Because Soames 
is not deliberately or consciously brutal or stupid or 
vicious, but lives in a state approaching invincible 
ignorance. Throughout the six long novels which deal 
with the Forsytes—*‘ The Man of Property,” “ In Chan- 
cery,” “To Let” (these three forming the “ Saga ’’) ; 
“ The White Monkey,” “ The Silver Spoon,”’ and “‘ Swan 
Song,’’ it is Soames who is the hero. Old Jolyon, Young 
Jolyon are both loved by Mr. Galsworthy, and we are 
moved deeply by his pictures of them. Fleur, seen so 


Wingstone, Manaton, 


Mr. Galsworthy’s home in Devonshire. 


From a drawing by R. H. Sauter in the Manaton Edition of the W orks of 
John Galswoithy (Heinemanao) 


Bob Tryst’s Cottage 
(* The Freelands ”). 
From a drawing by :? H. Sauter in the Manaton Edition of the Works of 


obn Galsworthy (Heinemann). 
truly as the offspring of her father and mother, has a 
fascination for him. Irene is deeply reverenced. But 
Soames, the man of property, product of his age and his 
environment, watching the markets, buying pictures, 
managing the affairs of his relations, failing always 
in all that matters to the peace of the soul, never ceases 
to bring Mr. Galsworthy to his highest form. Soames 
absorbs him. In Soames, as in “‘ The Forsyte Saga ”’ 
as a whole, a class is typified. Jn his life the history of 
our time is illumined. We see him first in 1880, and he 
dies in 1926. And all the intervening years, with 
fashions of thought and speech, are treated in the Forsyte 
books so that future historians will find a section of the 
age perfectly epitomised. But Soames is more than a 
figure of history. He is three-dimensional. He is a 
living creature, a tortured soul. He exists as clearly for 
us as our own brothers and sisters and cousins. He 
represents so much of what bewilders and angers the 
reformer in Mr. Galsworthy that the victory of art is the 
more astonishing and the more triumphant. Here, 
then, is a man seen with a kind of passionate dispassion- 
ateness. It is in virtue of Soames that the whole of the 
Forsyte books hold together. He is their link. Ex- 
traordinarily good as are some of the other portraits, 
from Timothy to Montague Dartie, Winifred to George, 
Soames remains the outstanding figure of the entire 
work, drawn with intense and anxious scrupulousness, 
never (by a miracle) with malignance such as a lesser 
artist could hardly have resisted. Marvellous feat ! Im- 
pressive and masterly in its beautifully-welded delicacy. 
How fortunate that in Mr. Galsworthy, as in Gregory, 
“a natural delicacy would interfere ’’ with the reforming 
instinct ; for that natural delicacy was the spring of art. 
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As a reformer, Mr. Gals- 
worthy belongs to the age that 
is past. Our current re- 
formers are shriller and more 
vicious in their assaults than 
any of the “Big Four” 
ever were ; and the modera- 
tion and the ironic humour 
with which Mr. Galsworthy 
attacks even the things he 
most vehemently dislikes are 
beyond the reach of the 
younger generation. As an 
artist he began, and as an 
artist he has created his 
finest work. His books stand 
as a monument to taste 
and fine feeling, to a 
relish for the best that is 
in life, not enjoyed care- 
lessly, but savoured, 
weighed, and pondered by 
a spirit to which the 
noblest thoughts of men 
are known as well as the 
ignoblest practices. Such per- 
without cynicism ; 


Mr. Ecaest Thesiger as Ferrand in “ Tke Island Pharisees,’ at th 
Court Theatre in 1922. 


such aspiration, without prig- 
gishness; such power tocreate, 
without exaggeration and 
sham ; and such delicacy in 
presentation, without that 
anemia that comes of pre- 
occupation with form to the 
exclusion of all else; these 
are gifts, whether fairy or 
otherwise, which cannot be 
over-estimated. In allowing 
Mr. Galsworthy to be born, 
and in dowering him _ so 
lavishly with those gifts for 
which many mortals sigh in 
vain, the fairies for once 
did themselves justice. 
Their child has done them 
credit ; for Mr. Galsworthy 
has used his gifts generously, 
scrupulously, and with an 
entirely characteristic beauty 
and modesty. We salute 
him! As Wendy Darling 
says of another artist- 
reformer, we are “ glad of 
him.” 


JOHN GALSWORTHY, DRAMATIST. 


By Ivor Brown. 


T is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
decide whether an author has made a theatre 


or the theatre has made an author. The obvious 
example is that of Chekhov and the Moscow Art Theatre. 


Stanislavsky and Danchenko, the founders and directors 


-of that marvellous playhouse and academy of art, found 
‘Chekhov in a state of almost suicidal despair after 


Miss Meggie Albanesi as Wanda, 
in “The First and the Last.”’ 


Fiom three drawings by R. H. Sauter in the Manaton Edition of the Works cf Jo‘n Galsworthy (Heinemann). 


the production and failure in St. Petersburg of his 
early piece, ‘““ The Sea-Gull.’’ Although consumptive, 
Chekhov deliberately passed a whole night on the shores 
of the Neva, exposing himself to the icy wind. Then 
the Moscow Art Theatre took over his work, reproduced 
it in accordance with the author’s own ideas, and pro- 
ceeded to elicit from him his most characteristic and 


Mr. Ernest Milton as DeLevis, 
in ‘‘ Loyalties.”’ 
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beautiful plays. Had it not 
been for Danchenko’s 
sympathetic vision and 
Stanislavsky’s tact in han- 
dling the production of 
Chekhov’s work, the later 
pieces might never have been 
written. Without them ‘“ The 
Cherry Orchard” would 
never have been planted, and 
“The Three Sisters’ would 
not have sung their plaintive 
lament. 

And so it is with John 
Galsworthy. He could not 
have given what he has 
given to the English theatre 
unless certain forerunners had 
made the way open to 
him. When one considers 
his delicate handling of 
actualities, his fineness of 
temper and the justice of 
mind which refuses all over- 
emphasis and cheap effect, 
it is obvious that Mr. Galsworthy could never have 
written for the nineteenth century theatre. The actor’s 
domination worked against the author who was 
expected to think in terms of situations and to be a 
dispenser of “ fat’ parts and dazzling moments in the 
manner of Sardou. It was just when Sardoodledom 
was becoming triumphant that Matthew Arnold very 
properly remarked: ‘‘ We have no theatre.’’ By that 
he meant of course that in 1879 there was no welcome 
in the playhouse for the man of sense and sensibility. 
What was wanted was the hack librettist who had 
nothing to say and therefore was only too happy to 
carpenter a story in such a way as to make the best 
platform for Roscius and the best sounding-board for 
the rant and rhetoric of the mode. 

In such a theatre the work of Mr. Galsworthy is 
unthinkable. It was a genuine tragedy that during 
the last century, with its swift and sweeping social 
changes and its 
ubiquity and 
immensity of 
social contrast, 
there was no 
English drama 
to reflect the 
essentially 
dramatic con- 
flicts of the 
time. While 
the social strains 
which are so 
grandly pre- 
sented in the 
“ Forsyte Saga”’ 
were beginning 
to weaken and 
to bend the solid 
fabric of Vic- 
torian life, the 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


From a snapshot taken in his garden. 


theatre had nothing to say 
on the subject, although 
nothing could have been more 
naturally dramatic than the 
clash of science with religion, 
of the new industry with the 
old, of the rebellious woman 
with the wardens of the doll’s 
house, of father with son, 
and of class with class. If 
the elder Forsytes went to 
the theatre it was to see Sir 
Henry Irving in a tra- 
ditional réle or the Ban- 
crofts in  cup-and-saucer 
comedy at the Prince of 
Wales’s—never to see the 
mirror held up to them- 
selves or authentic skeletons. 
produced from too familiar 
cupboards. 

The influence of Ibsen was. 
slow to penetrate Europe, 
but the penetration when 
made was profound and 
permanent. The new Free Theatres multiplied, and 
in them there was a!ways the Ibsenite ambition—to- 
escape from the stale routine of rococo wares and 
to cultivate, in place of throne-room romance, the 
actualities of everyday life. Everything had to be 
reshaped—writing, acting and decoration; reshaping: 
meant a new simplification of style and a new sincerity 
of manner. To read the reminiscences of men like 


_ Antoine of Paris and Stanislavsky of Moscow is to read. 


a similar book. Both were clearing away the gew- 
gaws of old artifice and enabling the dramatist with a. 
mind of his own to speak that mind through the players. 
instead of writing plays in grease-paint with which 
the canny performer could “ lift the roof ” as of old. 

In England the reforming movement. came in with 
Ibsen and the Ibsenites. J. T. Grein was an early 
prophet, Shaw the greatest. But it took years to get 
beyond the select audience of the Sunday Night societies 
and the enthu- 
siast clubs. Just 
at the turn of 
the century 
there was work- 
ing for the Stage: 
Society a young. 
man called 
Granville 
Barker. 


he played many 


“leads,” and 
at the age of 
twenty-seven he 
joined J. E. 
Vedrenne in the 
management of 
the Court 
Theatre in a. 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


In his. 
early twenties. J 
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From a drawing by MAX BEERBOHM, Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY ENVISAGING LIFE. 
By permission of the Artist 
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Mr. Maurice Evans 
AS AUGUSTUS BORRING. 


Mr. Patrick WADDINGTON Mr. RicHarRD Gray 
AS CHARLES WINSOR. AS Mavor COoLForo. 


Drawn by HELEN WILSON 
at Wyndham’s Theatre during the recent production of the play. SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN 
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Miss Nancy PARSONS 
AS Lapy ADELA. 


Mr. LEON M. LION 
AS FERDINAND DE Levis. 


Mr. D. J. WILLIAMS 
AS TREISURE. 


JACOB TWISDEN. EoWARD GRAVITER (Maurice EvaANs). RIcarRDos. 


Ricarobos (D. J. WILLIAMS) IN THE OFFICE OF JACOB TWISDEN (LAURENCE HANRAY). 


“ Lovatties ” BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. From drawings by HELEN WILSON. 
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From a drawing by R. H. SAUTER A Nove tist’s ALLEGORY. 
in the Manaton Edition of the Works of John Galsworthy 
(Heinemann). 
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partnership which set up a landmark in the history of the _ to write for the stage. The rewards might be small but 
English stage. The Vedrenne-Barker season brought a the spiritual hospitality was large. John Galsworthy 


Photo: Daily Mirror Act I of ** Justice.” 
In the Partners’ Office—the defaulting clerk (Falder) contronted with the casbier who cashed the cheque he had fraudulently altered. 
more general public and gave a comprehensive authority was one of those dramatists who were made by and 
to work previously deemed experimental. It attracted an helped to make the Vedrenne-Barker seasons. His 
audience who had been driven away by the falsities and first play acted was ‘“‘ The Silver Box,” produced at 
fripperies of the ordinary piece; it attracted also the the Court in 1996. “ Joy” (a smaller matter) was 


Photo: Daily Mirror. Last Scene in Act IV of “ Justice.’’ 
Falder throws himselt down the staircase when he is re-arrested while on ticket-of- leave. 
players, who found immense stimulation in the renewed done by the same management at the Savoy in 1907. 
touch with actual life afforded by the Court Theatre “ Strife’ was given at the Duke of York’s in 1909, 
dramatists and the superbly vital personality of Gran- “« Justice ” at the same theatre in 1910. Mr. Galsworthy 
ville Barker. No wonder the new men were attracted had by then become the honoured and diligent servant 
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of the repertory movement. When the scene of the 
advance guard’s operations moved north to Manchester, 
Liverpool and Glasgow, Mr. Galsworthy’s name was 
often in the bill. 

The theatre to which he had made so distinguished 
an entrance was a very different place from the ordinary 
play-room of the Saturday night public. It was neither 
rhetorical nor romantic; reserve and realism had 
replaced the bravura and the make-believe. The play- 


wright had no longer to pretend that life consists of 
sections (equivalent to three or four acts), and that 
Much of the 


each section ends crisply with a curtain. 


is only the exceptional Englishman who can conduct 
himself like a Sicilian on the stage, turn his ‘‘ ayes ” and 
‘noes’ into a spate of oratory, and play on his own 
body like a virtuoso on the concertina. What Granville 
Barker was doing was to shape English acting according 
to its natural grain, and on it and with it to execute 
brilliant patterns of quietude and sincerity. 

There was emerging a fresh type of actor. He made 
his living by serving the commercial theatre in any 
remunerative way that was open to him, but his after- 
noons or his Sunday evenings he would surrender to 
repertory, and Granville Barker evoked from these 
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Last Scene of Strife.’’ 


Mr. Norman McKinnel as John Anthony and Mr. J. Fisher White as David Roberts. 
The two leaders confrouting each other after each has been defeated by his own side. 


pathos of “ The Silver Box ” for instance is due to the 
fact that the story is not ended. We read (or see) that 
Barthwick hurries shamefaced out of court. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Jones stands looking after him.”” How is Mrs. Jones 
to sup that evening? What will become of those 
pitiful victims of the social ironies, her children? We 
do not know. The play fades out of our sight instead 
of ending with a false snap. We are left to our 
imaginations. 

There are mistakes in the play. The crying of the 
Jones children outside the Barthwicks’ house is like 
the last echo of Adelphi melodrama, and sometimes 
the deadly parallel between the treatment of rich and 
poor is forced. When the magistrate says to Jones 
in court: “ You are a nuisance to the community,” 
young Barthwick leans forward and mutters: ‘‘ That’s 
just what you said to me, Dad.” Can anyone believe 
it? He would have shown a shamed confusion, no 
doubt, and a skilful actor with the aid of a skilful pro- 
ducer could easily have made the silence effective. 
But on the whole Galsworthy in ‘“‘ The Silver Box ”’ 
showed himself to be an astonishingly apt recruit to the 
new drama. Moreover he was writing in exactly that 
vein of quiet sincerity for which English acting is best 
equipped. We are not a race of flamboyants, and it 


men and women many wonderful feats of virtuosity 
and versatility. The late Dennis Eadie used to be 
portraying a musical-comedy major (in ‘‘ Lady Mad- 
cap’’) at nights, and acting at the Court matinées in 
anything from Shaw to Euripides. He was afterwards 
to create Falder in “‘ Justice,’’ and to the muted pathos 
of his acting, as well as to the sincerity and passion 
of Galsworthy’s protest against solitary confinement, 
some part of the consequent penal reform was due. 
He was also the first Ferrand in “‘ The Pigeon.”” Edmund 
Gwenn was another creator of Galsworthy parts under 
Barker. Meanwhile the new repertory theatres in the 
provinces were gathering companies who could elicit, 
under sympathetic direction, the true values of a Gals- 
worthy play. Alfred Wareing in Glasgow and Miss 
Horniman in Manchester built up teams who were 
sensitive to the fine shades of Galsworthy’s social 
studies and compassionate statements of the human 
riddle. Many names spring te mind, such as those of 
Irene Rooke (very moving in ‘“ The Fugitive’’), of 
Milton Rosmer (Falder in ‘‘ Justice ’’ and Stephen More 
in “ The Mob’), of Iden Payne, and of Ada King, who 
surely gave the finest presentment of Mrs. Jones in 
“The Silver Box” out of the numerous poignant 
performances which this part has evoked. I vividly 
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remember seeing the Manchester Company render this 
piece. It was my first experience of a Galsworthy 
play, and 
the impres- 
sion of this 
sober ver- 
acity of 
draughts- 
manship 
coming after 
the usual 
playhouse 
pretences 
was indel- 
ible. Mr. 
Basil Dean I 
well recollect 
as Jack 
Barthwick, a 
brilliant per- 
formance and 
interesting 
prelude to 
the brilliant 
Galsworthy 
productions 
which Mr. 
Dean was 
later to stage at the St. Martin’s Theatre in association 
with Mr. Alec Rea. More recently Meggie Albanesi 
lit up the two most popular Galsworthy plays with the 
lustre of her art and the radiance of her personality. 
Was not the dramatist here helping to a sovereign place 
the greatest actress of our time ? Dis aliter visum. 

It was : 
not until 
after the 
War that the 
Galsworthy 
plays became 
commercially 
successful in 
the Wiest 
End. “ The 
Skin Game,” 
produced 
at the St. 
Martin’s 
Theatte in 
April, 1920, 
ran for two 
hundred and 
forty-nine 
perform- 
ances, while 
“ Loyalties, 
produced 
two years 
later, had 
an even 
longer life and crossed*the four hundred mark. Two 
other Galsworthy pieces produced by the same 
management, The Forest’ and The Show,’ were 
far less successful, though both contained typical 
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Mr. Athole Stewart as Hillcrist ; Miss Helen Heye as Mrs. Hillcrist ; Miss Meggie Albauesi as Chloe 
and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Hornblower, in “ The Skin Game.” 


and thoughtful work. “Old English,” at the Hay- 
market, with Mr. Norman McKinnel finely dominant 
in a fine réle, 
won more 
popularity, 
and “Es- 
cape,” with 
Mr. Nicholas 
Hannenin 
the title part, 
had a long 
career at the 
Ambassadors 
Theatre 
despite its 
episodic 
form. That 
piece Mr. 
Galsworthy 
has called the 
swan-song 
of his stage 
life, and we 
certainly 
hope that, 
like the 
great actors 
who are 
continually returning to the stage in order to enjoy 
another “ farewell,”” he will repent of his decision at 
least so much as to be an unconscionable time in 
parting. 

By this time the radicals of the theatre are apt to 
patronise Galsworthy. His quiet and natural art is 
far removed 
from the 
racket of Ex- 
pressionism 
and from 
the hust- 
ling, noisy 
methods of 


At the Auction. 


the new 
stage-em- 
phasis. He 


has always 
studied the 
type through 
the individ- 
ual, and the 
men and 
women, who 
are symbols 
of asocial 
movement 
ora class 
oppression, 
remain al- 
ways men 
and women. 
In the new drama of the Continent the dramatists 
are happy to deal with abstractions—i1st Engineer, 
2nd Soldier, 3rd Waitress and so on. These flesh- 
less figures, usually made up so as to disguise the 


Hornblower surrenders. 


Mr. George Elton as Dawker; Miss Helen Heye as Mrs. Hillcrist and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Hornblower, 
in “ The Skin Game,”’ 
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fact that the player is a creature of flesh and blood, 
go through their antics which symbolise the determining 
of man’s fate by alien force or the mechanisation of the 
world with consequent victory of masses over man. 
There is no construction in the Expressionist Drama. 
It is compact of jerky scenes and 
staccato screams of pain and protest. 
By the amateurs of these juvenile 
fantastications, which are sometimes 
played purposely on bare bones of 
scaffolding instead of amid scenery in 
order to increase the stark impression, 
the realism of Galsworthy is of course 
decried. The stale charge of ‘‘ photo- 
graphy ”’ is easily levelled at a great 
craftsman like Galsworthy by those 
who are incapable of craftsmanship 
and find high art in the blurting and 
shouting of a Georg Kaiser or an Elmer 
Rice. We can readily admit that Mr. 
Galsworthy has had his failures ; that 
“A Bit o’ Love” and “ A Family Man” are unworthy 
of him; that “ The Foundations ”’ is not a good enough 
joke, and that in “‘ Windows ”’ we find the Galsworthy 
types less well individualised than usual. We can 
concede that and more and yet retain an immense 
loyalty to Mr. Galsworthy. His realism has never been 
mere flat copying of inessentials ; he has never culti- 
vated detail for detail’s sake, as perhaps some of his 
followers in repertory drama have been wont to do. 
He has carefully refined the frame in order better to 
show off the picture, and he has designed the picture 
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with a clear selection of the few significant figures 
instead of with a wanton passion for throwing in a 
mass of atmospheric superfluities. Mr. Ashley Dukes is 
a sharp critic of the realistic drama, but he has to admi 

in his book on “ Drama” (in the Home University 
Library) that ‘‘ Naturalism is not, and 
never was photographic. Its master- 
pieces stand before us and we may 
reasonably doubt whether it has any- 
thing more to give; but asa creative 
method it deserves respect.’”’ Those 
may be chilly concessions perhaps, 
but coming from the enemy camp they 
are worth pondering. To me, who 
am impenitently on the side of the 
realists through Ibsen and Stanislavsky 
to Shaw, Barker and Galsworthy, the 
searing actuality of ‘The Silver 
Box,” the pathos of Defeat,” the 
vigorous ironies of ‘“‘ The Skin Game”’ 
and “Loyalties ’’ are the most vivid of 
my theatrical memories. Galsworthy’s dramatic method, 
spare, muscular and selective, responsive to the fine 
shades of his mind as it broods over the eternal problems 
of equity and equality, of law and charity, has been a 
great source of strength to the new English theatre. 
It has shaped and been shaped by the younger actors 
and producers of taste and ambition. In Galsworthy 
they found a true partner in dramatic purpose, and I 
claim without hesitation that Galsworthy’s skill as a 
playwright has helped many an actor to his honours and 
rewards. 


Mr. John 
Galsworthy. 
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Joy.” 
Maurice Lever and Miss Gwyn in 
scene at end of Act II of “ Joy.” 
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From a camera portrait by E.O. HOPPE. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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Facsimile page of MS. for “‘ THE COUNTRY HOUSE,” 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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; Facsimile last page of MS, of ‘ INDIAN SUMMER OF A FORSYTE,” 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
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A GALSWORTHY BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


By Francis BICKLEY. 


HE art—or is it the science ?—of bibliography 

has in these last years been rapidly advancing 

towards what Matthew Arnold,’ in his most famous 

passage of prose, called “ the true goal of us all, to the 

ideal, to perfection.”” Nor would it be amiss to continue 
the quotation: 
“to beauty, 
in a word, 
which is only 
truth seen 
from another 
side”; for 
how, to take 
an outstanding 
but by no 
means unique 
example, could 
a book be 
much more 
beautiful than 
Dr. Keynes’s 
bibliography 
of Sir Thomas 
Browne? And 
surely no 
example of the 
art (or science) 
could get much 
nearer to the 
goal of per- 
fection, the 
complete 
achievement of 
its aim, than 
Mr. Marrot’s 
work on the 
writings (so 
much more 
extensive and 

multifarious 
than one had 
realised) of 
Mr. John 
Galsworthy ; 
which also, on 
the material 


J ma / Meat 
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has been done is as evident as the fullness of the 
information furnished. 

In this last respect Mr. Marrot has been lavish beyond 
custom. Minute collation one takes nowadays for 
granted. But some of the details which Mr. Marrot 
gives are often 
neglected by 
even the most 
assiduous 
bib lio gra pher. 
Himself a 
publisher, he 
has_ evidently 
had intimate 
access to the 
archives of 
publishers — of 
whom Mr. 
Galsworthy’s 
chief have been 
Heinemann 
and Duck- 
worth—and he 
has been able 
to give, for 
most books, 
not merely 
the year but 
the exact day 
of publication. 
He is very 
precise in his 
description 
of bindings; 
and that is 
a valuable 
precision for 
the collector 
who, even if 
he reads his 
treasures 
(which col- 
lectors do not 
always) must, 
after all, be 
confronted 


side though 
More in its 
printing than 
in its bind- 
ing, is a thing of considerable beauty. Mr. Marrot 
tells us that his book took him six years and a half 
to make, and that is easily believed. He modestly 
disclaims immunity from error, and the reviewer who 
Should assert that he had checked his every item and 
found none wanting would write himself down a liar 
and a foolish one. But the care with which the work 


* “A Bibliography of the Works of John Galsworthy.” By 
H. V. Marrot. 21s. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


From a manuscript in the possession of Mr. C. S. Evans. 


with the out- 
side of his 
quarry before 
he pore over 
its contents. He has a hawk’s eye for defects, point- 
ing out for instance that in the “ genuine first issue ” 
of the first volume of the Plays—containing ‘‘ The 
Silver Box”’ (that never-to-be-forgotten masterpiece), 
“Joy” and “ Strife ’’—there are no less than four 
material errors in the cast of the last-named play ; 
while, not neglecting the lists of advertisements, he 
has discovered that in the first state of ‘‘ The Island 
Pharisees,” the first book on the title page of which the 
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quasi-anonymous John Sinjohn disclosed 
himself as the authentic and soon-to-be- 
famous John Galsworthy, the author of 
“Uriah the Hittite” figured as Wolf, 
instead of Dolf, Wyllarde. 

Another valuable feature of Mr. 
Marrot’s book is that he gives, so far as 
has been possible, the number of the 


finds that the first impression of ‘ The 

eis Man of Property” consisted of 1,500 
copies; of “ In Chancery” of 7,000; 
vi of “To Let” of 12,400; of “ The 
White Monkey” of 15,000; of The 

{ } Silver Spoon” of 40,000 ; and of ‘‘ Swan 


Song” of 45,000 copies. That is a 
statistical story of the progress of English 


copies comprising the first issue of 
each work. This is of use to the 
collector, as affording a rough index 
of probable rarity, and it is also of 
interest to the more disinterested 
student (whether literature or social 
history be his main concern) as 
indicating Mr. Galsworthy’s sure and 
steady advance to popularity. Thus, 
six main components of ‘“‘ The Forsyte 


taking the 
Saga,’’ one 
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A Decoration. 


From “ The Awakening,” by John 
Galsworthy (Heinemann). 


Drawing by R. H. Sauter. 


taste which is extremely encouraging ; 

though there are some of us who look 
_ back, wondering whether it be but the 
illusion of lost youth, on ‘‘ The Man of 
Property ’’ as Galsworthy’s masterpiece. 
More or less in which connection it is 
interesting to note that “The Dark 
Flower,’ one of its author’s least char- 
acteristic books, is the favourite of them all for 
translation into European tongues. 


WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO ME AND TO OTHERS. 
By R. H. Morrram. 


HE reason for making to-day such a survey of the 
major event of our generation is surely clear. 
Ten years have elapsed since the first peaceful Christmas 
of the new post-War world. Ten years is roughly the 
smallest period over which any ‘historical survey is 
usual. It is the period of a census, a sufficient portion 
of a generation or a century for the purpose of making a 
useful comparison in order to measure any particular 
development of the human story. Hence these presents. 
The assumption of authorship of such a survey is far 
more difficult to defend. How dare I pretend to know 
what so momentous an interruption in history has 
meant ? 

Well, I don’t. I do not attempt to make any final 
estimate. Yet so few—so incredibly few—of the 
millions of British, and the further millions of enlist- 
ments of other nations in those years have tried to make 
articulate the sum total of what the War meant, that I 
feel emboldened to try once more to define the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived by personal experience, 
or by conversation with others. I dosoin utter humility. 
The three outstanding names, to me, of those who have 
already written on this theme are Montague, for Britain, 
von Unruh for Germany, Barbusse for France. As to 
the two latter, I ask for correction if I am wrong—I 
know no better. As to Montague, no longer, alas, here 
to perform the task (I almost said the rite), I feel his 
pre-eminence to be established. F. M. Ford is equally 
eminent, but he was a great name before the War. Let 
Montague stand, then. Beyond Great Britain, France 
and Germany, I know little or nothing of what has been 
said—in the States, Austria, Italy, Russia, the Balkans, 
the neutrals, Asia, with the exception of Zweig’s 
“ Sergeant Grisha,’’ just put into my hands ; the sub- 
ject has been treated on the stage and screen, never 
very permanently. The written word still lasts the 
longest, and that is why I am trying to write it carefully. 

To follow Montague, I feel I have some right. Like 
him, I joined the ranks of that unique army that was 
invented in August, 1914, and dispersed in November, 
1918—and after. Like him, I had the luck to serve in 


almost every conceivable capacity (except that of 
musician) right up to a fairly safe and interesting 
“attached "’ job. The most brilliant writing about the 
War is necessarily concerned with the Sea or the Air. 
There have been great books written, I know, about the 
Mesopotamian campaign, and probably others I don’t 
know, on many of the remoter battle-fields. But 
Montague (and I who follow, for to my eternal loss, I 
never met him) served in varying capacity in the largest, 
bitterest, and perhaps most crucial struggle, the infantry 
war in Flanders. And quite lately, for utterly irrelevant 
reasons, my memories have been confirmed by two 
sudden friendships, one with a Frenchman whom I shall 
call M. le Professeur, and another with a German, a 
certain Herr Doktor. The experience thus obtained 
varies only with nationality. M. le Professeur, who 
volunteered at the earliest possible moment, was dele- 
gated by Gallic democracy to driving the mules in an 
artillery limber. My relatives in the regular army, 
before they were all killed, used to agree that an artillery 
driver’s was the roughest job to be found. Imagine 
then, the impact received by that agile brain, on the 
exposed roads just behind the trenches than which there 
were none more dangerous. The impression he gives 
is of a great seriousness. Talking to him one wonders 
whither has flown the witty immoral Frenchman of 
caricature, always exaggerated, but founded on the 
mentality of the Paris of the nineties as pictured by 
de Maupassant. All that has gone. Monsieur le 
Professeur will laugh, but only upon sufficient reason. 
Did one not know it, one would not suspect that the 
War had ended favourably for his side. His sombre 
mood can of course be partly explained by the catas- 
trophic losses that have hastened the depopulation of 
France, but even more, I think, by a fact that we Britons 
are just beginning to realise. France can never again 
lead the world in civilisation as she did in the eighteenth 
century, any more than we can lead the world in colonis- 
ation as we did in the nineteenth century. It is not a 
question of decadence. It is the mathematical con- 
clusion that the world has levelled up, filled up. 
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So, when we compare notes, and Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur agrees that he must have galloped his seventy- 
five up to the defence of Locre, right past me, on that 
bitter day when I first heard the village children call 
after us ‘‘ English no bon ”’ as we went back ten miles, 
there is no jubilation in his voice, at best a sense of 
respite, as though the future still darkened. That 
certainly the War has done to him. 

With the Herr Doktor it is quite different. With 
him there is no feeling of the gradual catching up of his 
nation by other nations. His disaster is a bad accident 
in youth, not the _ slow 
stiffening of middle age. I do 
not know how far he is repre- 
sentative, but there is in 
him no trace of the “ Prus- 
sian ’’ that we suddenly dis- 
covered as an object of 
vituperation some fourteen 
years ago. He is the same 
in age and build as Monsieur 
le Professeur, of equivalent 
academic attainments 
(Doctor of Philosophy), but 
he laughs more often and 
more easily, though always 
with a sudden catch in his 
voice. It is as though the 
old Germany, the singing, 
learned, homely Germany 
were trying to come back. 
It cannot. Nothing ever 
comes back. The old Ger- 
many, whether of the Baltic 
towns, or the small princi- 
palities, was very old. It 
furnished our Royal family, 
and the Prince Consort, 
Albert the Good. Then came 
the German Empire, economically and politically new, 
from 1870 onwards. So superb was its organisation that 
the Herr Doktor’s infantry unit, opposite to me at 
Hooge, used to sing “‘ Ein feste burg ist unser Gott.” 
And well they might. Their God provided them with 
concrete dug-outs, innumerable machine guns, leaders 
who led from-victory to victory against the whole world. 
Then, in a few months, the crashing debacle. For the 
Doktor, six wounds, captivity in England, an attempt to 
escape and prison. Characteristically, he volunteered 
and was allowed to play the organ in the prison chapel. 
The same resilience helped him to shoulder the situation 
he found when repatriated, families, nearest in sentiment 
to English families, dismembered, the mark, nearest coin 
to our shilling, sinking to the nadir of a billion in exchange, 
Hence that broken laughter, as of one who can think of 
nothing else that will meet the case. 

These two men, who fought beside me and against me, 
now sit at my table, and we compare notes. And I, 
slightly older than either of them, far older in the social 
habit of those provincial middle classes that in England 
have known no great theoretic revolution like that of 
France, no great national awakening like Germany’s, 
was I not, although ostensibly least damaged, in reality 
the most disturbed of the three of us? For those 


French and German men had been trained, and their 
fathers had been trained, for just that eventuality that 
materialised. They had, at least, a definite racial 
quarrel that has bickered across the Rhine and Meuse 
for untold centuries. I was as sublimely unconscious of 
a quarrel with anyone, as I was innocent of military 
training. It was not that war was unfamiliar. I knew 
all about it, had read the dispatches of a dozen cam- 
paigns in the papers. But war was a state of things 
that belonged to Africa, India, America, the Pacific. 
European war, an interruption of that excellent ordering 
of life that sprang from the 
Bank of England, and em- 
braced music from Germany, 
and holidays spent in 
France or Italy, was sheer 
nonsense. I regarded with 
derision the contents bills 
that followed Sarajevo. I had 
been in business some years, 
and this was a negation of 
business. When it became 
certain that Folly had 
triumphed, I set about en- 
listing, and I have no doubt 
as to.my motive, or that 
of all those about me. The 
thing had gone too far, and 
must be stopped. We would 
stop it. So determined 
were we that we all enlisted, 
filled and overfilled every 
possible accommodation. 
There was nothing whatever 
for us to do, no equipment 
or even training, and the 
first orders we received were 
to organise the football of 
a battalion of nearly two 
thousand. That view persisted, the view of an enor- 
mous and unusually rough football match, that should 
rush the invader back to the Rhine, and stop the non- 
sense, until I found myself in charge of a dirty bit of 
trench, rushing no one anywhere. Loos, Kut, and 
Gallipoli ruined my respect for my commanders, and I 
carried on the war as well as I could. The Somme was 
more promising, but shortly after that the Army dis- 
covered something it really did want me to do, and 
I went and did it. That was the extent of my belli- 
cosity. 

Looking back, then, I believe that I am the most 
disappointed of the three of us. It is really true, there 
seems to be no gainsaying it, that human nature is like 
that, and not as one supposed it was, up to 1914. The 
spread of education, toleration and more decent social 
conditions really were, all the time, a mere gloss over the 
eternal possibility of such folly. For the world, as I 
and all my sort knew it, did come to anend. Monsieur 
le Professeur and Herr Doktor say that England looks 
very prosperous. I know better. It is not what we 
used to mean by prosperity. We used to have strikes, 
lawsuits, crises, but they were kept within bounds. I 
no longer feel that anything can be kept within bounds. 
I do not even feel sure that, after all, we have really 
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stopped war. I felt far more sure in 1914. Who knows 
what the generation now growing up will or will not do ? 
How employ all their extra energy and resources so that 
they cannot think of such a thing as the next war will 
surely be? I can’t imagine. If the peaceful state of 
Europe was not worth preserving in 1914, what is it now ? 
Why, over large tracts of it, the basic decencies of a 
modern state have disappeared. Whole countries are 
governed by the novel expedient of shooting the political 
opponents of the gang in power. A sort of official 
Fenianism is in fashion. It’s a long way to Tipperary, 


but we seem to be arriving. So that, although Monsieur 
le Professeur and Herr Doktor must work hard to repair 
the damage of those years, we, in Great Britain, I feel, 
have to work harder. We have lost so much more than 
those others. We had so much more to lose. And, 
lest it be lost irrevocably, I for one, will not cease to 
testify that out of violence and opportunism no good 
can come, and that the hasty propping-up of camouflaged 
reaction by violence cannot justify it. That faith at 
least I have left and not much else. That is what the 
War has done to me. 


“PETER PAN”: THE BOOK OF WORDS.* 


By Tuomas MOouwL_t. 


E knew already, of course, quite a lot that Sir 
James Barrie tells us in his “‘ Dedication to the 
Five ’’ which begins the book of “ Peter Pan,’’ now 
published for the first time after a delay of twenty-four 
years. 
“‘ Five’ who made a joke which Sir James thought 
good enough to introduce into the play, and who 
received a farthing royalty on every performance. 
knew that another tiny member was unfortunately kept 
in bed during the very Christmas when the play was 
first produced in London, and because he was heart- 
broken at being unable to see the performance Charles 
Frohman, the producer, vowed that “if the boy can’t 
come to the play, the play must go to the boy ”— 
which it did, the company being sent with as much 
scenery as might be squeezed into the boy’s bedroom. 
But what if we did know these delectable things ? 
Our knowledge came originally to us in the prosiest 
prose, but now Sir James has retold everything 
in the loveliest, tenderest poetry, whose lines do not 
scan, and end at the behest of the printer, not the poet. 
Nearly thirty pages of personal history in relation to 
“Peter Pan ’”’ precede the text, and the Barrie magic 
is in every sentence. He recalls the five brothers with 
whom he made great friendships and played at desert 
islands in Kensington Gardens, and “ without whom 
Peter would never have existed.’’ But (and here we 
begin to be glad that Sir James has not resisted the 
inclination to tell us something we know) he proceeds 
to make “‘ the uncomfortable admission” that he has 
““ no recollection of writing the play.”” He says, address- 
ing the five boys : 


‘‘We first brought Peter Pan down, didn’t we, with a 
blunt-headed arrow in Kensington Gardens? I seem to 
remember that we believed we had killed him, though he 
was only winded. . . . You had played it out until you 
tired of it, and tossed it in the air and gored it and left 
it derelict in the mud, and went on your way singing other 
songs ; and then I stole back and sewed some of the gory 
fragments together with a pen-nib. That is what must 
have happened, but I cannot remember doing it.”’ 


Well, and how should he remember? For he was 
always writing it. The habit grew on him in the way 
habits do grow on people, until they don’t know any- 
thing about it. Neither did he, simply because “‘ Peter 
Pan” had not originated in the nursery-tale that he 
began to tell to the five sons of Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn 
Davies ; we find a big chunk in “ The Little White 


* “Peter Pan.”” By J.M. Barrie. 7s.6d.and5s. (Hodder & 
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We knew the story of a tiny member of the. 


We > 


Bird,” but that is not all. Turn to ‘“ Tommy and 
Grizel,’”’ where reference is made to a fictitious book 
by “ T. Sandys,” “a reverie about a little boy who was 
lost. His parents find him in a wood singing joyfully 
to himself because he thinks he can now be a boy for 
ever; and he fears that if they catch him they will 
compel him to grow into a man, so he runs farther from 
them into the wood and is running still, singing to 
himself because he is always to be a boy.” 

Sir James Barrie, then, is not indulging in mere 
fancy when he writes at the forefront of his play of 
“Peter Pan” that “I can haul back to mind every 
essay of mine, however forgotten by the pretty public ; 
but this play of Peter, no. Even my beginning as an 
amateur playwright, that noble mouthful, ‘ Bandelero 
the Bandit,’ I remember every detail of its composition 
in my school days at Dumfries.” We can even believe 
him when he says that “‘ I know not whether I lost the 
original MS., or destroyed it, or happily gave it away. 
I talk of dedicating this play to you, but how can I 
prove that it is mine? How ought I to act if some 
other hand, who could also have made a copy, thinks 
it worth while to contest the cold rights ? ” 

The truth is that we accept thankfully this really 
effective and most characteristic introduction (and now 
the literary critic in us begins to take hold of our review, 
ousting the “ sentimentalist ” who has been usurping 
his place). The ‘‘ Peter Pan” mood is fixed in us by 
the time the curtain goes up on Act One—“ the night 
nursery of the Darling family . . . whose top window, 
the important one, looks out apon a leafy square from 
which Peter used to fly up to it, to the delight of three 
children and no doubt the irritation of passers by.” It 
is an indefinable mood, this of the greatest children’s 
play of modern times. Nay, more than a children’s 
play, or how else shall we explain the poignant touches 
that are everywhere, as when the dramatist speaks in 
his stage-directions about the cards over the doors of 
Bloomsbury lodging houses “ inviting homeless ones to 
come and stay with the hospitable inhabitants”’; or 
when he announces that ‘“‘ Wendy and John came in, 
looking their smallest size, as children tend to do to a 
mother suddenly in fear for them ” ? 

“ Peter Pan ”’ is unquestionably a play for grown-ups 
as well as young people. Doubtless this explains in 
some measure its vitality, for there is really something 
to be said for the theory (the present writer’s own, so 
far as he is aware, and held by him alone—so far as 
he aware) that no work of literature can survive unless 
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If any day a promised play 
Should be in preparation, 
You never see friend J.M.B. 
Depressed or in elation, 


But with a stick, rough crooked and thick, 
You may sometimes discern him, 
Standing as though a mummery show 
Did not at all concern him. 
Tuomas Harpy 
(at a rehearsal of ‘‘ Mary Rose.”’) 


From the One Volume Edition of the Plays of J. M. Barrie Sir J. M. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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its readers learn to love it and therefore desire to pass 
it on to the next generation. Who would ever think 
of reading aloud a book in which one has no emotional 
interest, the very idea of reading it more than once 
being as intolerable as warmed-up_ potato-pasty ? 
Readers of all ages can laugh at the quaint notion about 
the bed in which all the children of the Never-land 
sleep. ‘‘ Though large, it is a tight fit for so many 
boys, and Wendy has made a rule that there is to be 
no turning round until one gives the signal, when all 
turn at once.”” And do not even the babies in an 
audience at the theatre lean forward as though to cry 
out the truth to Mrs. Darling in that lovely last scene 
when she goes into the apparently empty bedroom of 
the nursery and although she “ sees the bumps as soon 
as she comes in, she does not believe she sees them ”’ ? 


Mrs. DaRLING: I see them in their beds so often in my 
dreams that I seem still to see them when I am awake! 
I'll not look again. (She sits down and turns away her face 
from the bumps, though of course they are still reflected in 
her mind.) So often their silver voices call me, my little 
children whom I'll see no more. [Silver voices is a good 
one, especially about JouN, but the heads pop up.] 

WENDY (perhaps rather silvery) : Mother ! 


Mrs. DARLING (without moving): That is Wendy. 

JOHN (quite gruff): Mother ! 

Mrs. DarLiInG: Now it is John. 

MICHAEL (no better than a squeak) : Mother ! 

Mrs. DarLInG: Now Michael. And when they call I 
stretch out my arms to them, but they never come, they 
never come ! 

All the world’s great fairy stories have the wider 
appeal, and there is no doubt that the publication 
at last of the “‘ book of words”’ of Sir James Barrie’s: 
fairy-play is a literary event of magnitude. It is one, 
moreover, that those who don’t care a brass farthing 
for literary events will wish to celebrate in the best 
possible manner—by acquiring a copy. Much as they 
have loved the stories of Peter already published, part 
of their appreciation was due to the fact that a snack 
is the next best thing to a feast. And now the feast 
has arrived. It will surely be partaken of by many 
enchanted generations, just as many generations will 
delightedly stand in turn before the already well-loved 
statue of Peter which, set up by stealth in Kensington 
Gardens one night, was first revealed to them at the 
best possible time in all the calendar, a May-day 
morning. 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ROFESSOR PINTO is to be congratulated on being 
able so soon to follow his craftsmanlike Life of 
Sedley by this also craftsmanlike, satisfactory and, as they 
used to say, elegant edition of the Works. The eighteenth 
century collections with which one used to have to con- 
tent oneself—unless one went to the largest libraries or 
hunted out originals at stalls—were ugly and it seems 
untrustworthy ; and there have been, till now, no modern 
reprints except of a few poems (some of them no doubt 
wonderfully charming) in anthologies. The difference 
between best and worst—even between best and average 
—so common in that curious half-century, is noteworthy 
enough in Sedley ; but in the second degree rather than 
in the first. Whatever may have been the case with his 
life there is nothing hopelessly inexcusable in his works ; 
though of course, you do not adapt the Eunuchus if you 
are a very “‘ proper ’’ writer, and the reader will seldom 
have to read many pages without being reminded of his 
period. Nor is Sedley, though not the most amiable of 
persons in private or semi-public life, at all deeply 
tarred with that unpleasant brush of literary ill-nature 
which we had recently to notice as too busy in the 
dramatic literature of the time. “The Mulberry Garden,” 
though not so clever as Etherege, has something of the 
temper of ‘Gentle George’’; and if the heroine of 
“ Bellamira ” was really meant for Barbara Palmer all 
one can say is that her morals are not much worse and her 
temper considerably better. It is upon these two plays 
that Sedley’s reputation as a dramatist must rest, as 
indeed it usually has rested. ‘‘ The Grumbler”’ is not 
certainly his, and whether his or not is but a translation, 
though not a badone, of Brueys’ and Palaprat’s well- 
known French play ; while as for “‘ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ 
it ought to be positively obliged to Dryden’s ‘ All for 


* “ The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley.”’ 
Collected and edited by V. De Sola Pinto, Professor of English 
Language and Literature in University College, Southampton. 
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Love ”’ for in a manner “ putting it to bed and tucking 
it in,” as they did to Roger the Monk in“ Ingoldsby.” 
There are a few couplets in it which are not so bad, and 
would make it not impossible, though ungenerous, to 
suggest that ‘‘ Neander”’ had given a revising touch 
to his old friend ‘“‘ Lisideius’s’’ work. But the curiously 
muddled (“ chaotic ’’ would be too grand a word) char- 
acter of scene and action in all Sedley’s plays—due 
probably to mere want of taking trouble—continues. 
And the attempt to get up a second interest by making 
poor Iras listen to temptations of the villain of the piece 
(she is violently ‘‘ asped ” by Charmian and “ killed” by 
her false lover some lines at least, according to the stage 
directions, after she “‘ dies ”’) is not exactly a success. 

This ‘‘ muddlement ”’ is really curious. It probably 
accounts, though he is not quite explicit, for Pepys’s 
repeated expressions of inability to enjoy “‘ The Mul- 
berry Garden.” He had a high opinion of Sedley ; he 
had been told to expect great things from the play ; and 
his dear Mrs. Knipp had had much to do with it, and all 
but certainly acted in it though we have not got the cast. 
It is not a disagreeable play, and one character, Olivia, 
is at least an attempt at the flirtatious and saucy- 
tongued but not-at-all-worse-than-she-should-be Res- 
toration heroine who rose from Etherege’s Ariana and 
Gatty and Dryden’s Florimel and Melantha to almost 
the highest possible in her class with Congreve’s Milla- 
mant. But the mixture of serious or would-be serious. 
and comic is a nuisance, as it isin most of these plays 
till Congreve had the wit to get rid of it and stow all his 
seriousness safely away in “‘The Mourning Bride,” 
the characters (Wildish, the most “ operative,” is about 
the best) are not sharply cut; and one is constantly 
wondering why things happen and why everybody 
doesn’t go away. 

“ Bellamira,”’ read again like the other some twenty 
years or more after the last time of reading, is subject to 
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these unpleasant remarks to some extent, but to a less, 
and has rather more merits. Its scheme—you can 
hardly call it a plot—is a tangle of Terence, Moliére, and 
what you will or perhaps don’t will. The old wonder 
why things happen, and why they don’t just cease hap- 
pening, isnot absent. But Bellamira herself, as remarked 
above, though in this case not in the least better than she 
should be, is a rather more amiable person, if less titularly 
a lady, than the Castlemaine, who cannot have been 
much obliged by being supposed to have sat for her. 
Merriman, who in a way occupies the place of Wildish, 
is an improvement on him ; and the girl Thisbe—at first 
his ward and, though for a long time there is no suggestion 
of it, at last his wife—at worst suggests what in better 
hands might have been an almost great and not at all 
commonplace figure either in drama or, still better, in 
novel. As it is she is hardly more than a few strokes 
thrown down, with no very obvious consciousness on 
the part of the artist as to what might have been made 
of them. 

It has seemed not unworth while to give a little atten- 
tion in detail to these dramas of Sedley’s because hitherto 
they have received very little, and because if a man’s 
critical judgment has any value at all, it is never likely 
to have more than when, after a considerable interval, he 
reads something of which he has, beyond that interval, 
not been ignorant. But hardly one of them can be said 
to be of more than third-rate value—if of that—as a 
whole : and one cannot help being a little surprised, as 
Pepys evidently was, that a man of such repute for wit 
as Sedley should not have salted them with a little more 
of it. It was no doubt unlucky that he came so early. 
Though “ Bellamira” did not actually appear till just 
before the Revolution it must either have been years 
earlier in composition or (a thing not unknown) this part 
of the author’s faculties must have stopped growing. 


With the “‘ Poems ”’ it is quite different: but though 
the few best of them are infinitely better than the Plays, 
they are well known and though they can never be 
praised too much, are not in want of praise. It will be 
remembered that when Sir Halbert Glendinning visited 
his brother the Abbot after the Monastery had experi- 
enced the tender mercies and religious care of the Scot- 
tish Reformers, an admirable lay brother still managed 
to find a bottle of Bacharach representing the ancient 
glories of Saint Mary’s cellar. In such relation to the 
amazing fertility of the First Caroline period in lyric 
do things like Sedley’s 

‘“ Love still has something of the sea”’ 


and a few more stand. But Professor Pinto’s elaborate 
commentary has been able to give among other things a 
variant of one of them which is very well worth knowing 
-to the graceful 
“ Not, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest, 


For I would change each hour like them 
Were not my heart at rest.”’ 


(We don’t like identically spelt rhymes ; but it may be 
pointed out that the meaning is here absolutely differ- 
ent and unconnected.) 
The other reading which must almost certainly have 
been the first is 
‘““ Were it my interest.” 


The fault, if it be a fault, is the same in rhyme but the 
poetic value is immensely lower. 

It only remains to say that the editing is careful and 
thorough ; that the presentation of this book is all that 
can be desired and that the illustrations are very well 
chosen. The lady “ said to be Katharine Sedley ” may 
not have been beautiful but she certainly was not 
ugly. 


OUR JOHNSON.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


HAT a blessed and continuing source of refresh- 

ment is our Johnson ! He has never failed me ; he 

does not fail me now. The last book I read was a treatise 
by a lady noisily praised—I 
mention no one—presenting, 
in the name of criticism, a 
mass of alleged psychology, 
perverse in theme, deformed 
in substance, obscure in ex- 
pression, and garnished with 
sallies of shrill and sterile 
cleverness ; all of it leaving 
in the soul of this poor child 
of nature unutterable 
sense of lamentation, mourn- 
ing and woe. It is curious 
that I should have fallen in- 
sensibly into a quotation 


* “A Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.” By James 
Buswell, Esq. With an intro- 
duction kv T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.)—*‘ Dr. Johnson.” 
By Christopher Hollis. 12s. 6d. 
(Gollancz.) 


from Matthew Arnold, for the theme of the treatise, 
where a theme could be discerned, had been stated clearly 
and memorably years before by that despised Victorian. 
Well, oppressed by the 
futility of “modern 
brilliance ”’ (as it is called), 
I turned Boswell’s 
“ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D,” and lo! I 
was in another and better 
world, where the air blew 
fresh, and there was food 
for the mind and strength 
for the spirit. 

Upon the strange freak of 
chance that created Johnson 
for Boswell and Boswell for 
Johnson we have no time to 
dwell. This however 
let us note; that whereas 
Johnson exists apart 
from Boswell and can be 
recaptured, though with 


Dr. Johnson. 
From the painting by ‘ames Barry in N.P.G. 
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some trouble, Boswell has no existence apart from 
Johnson. Let no one quote against me such a perform- 
ance as ‘ An Account of Corsica,” from which my friend 
Mr. S. C. Roberts has separated and reprinted the most 
attractive part, namely “The Journal of a Tour to 
Corsica’? ; for, since Napoleon, who had reasons other 
than literary, probably no one has read it who was not 
first of all moved by 


the violence of thestorm, had begun to alter their course, 
and run for safety. Tired of the passenger’s futility, one 
of those on board solemnly gave him the end of a rope to 
hold and told him to stand in readiness to pull it at the 
word of command ; and there, like another Casabianca, 
stood Boswell on the stormy deck, holding a useless rope 
and waiting for an order which never came. “ Dr. 
Johnson had all this time 


the Johnsonian impulse. 


\ \ \\ NANG \ \\ iil: 
And, indeed, the present \ \ \ 


volume gives evidence 
that Boswell without 
Johnson is nothing worth, 
however moving the 
theme ; for when, after 
the meeting with Flora 
Macdonald, he digresses 
into a recital of the 
Prince’s Odyssey among 
the islands, he is simply 
dull and confused, and 
our eyes begin to droop, 
and would certainly close, 
if suddenly we were not 
restored to life by a dis- 
cussion on the memorable 
subject of fingers and 
forks. 


\ \\, 

\ 


‘During our sail, Dr. 
Johnson asked about the 
use of the dirk, with which 
he imagined the High- 
landers cut their meat. He 
was told, they had a knife 
and fork besides, to eat 
with. He asked, how did 
the women do? and was 
answered, some of them 
had a knife and fork too; 
but in general the men, 
when they had cut their 
meat, handed their knives 
and forks to the women, 
and they themselves eat 
with their fingers. Theold 
tutor of Macdonald always 
eat fish with his fingers, 
alledging that a knife and fork gave it a bad taste. I 
took the liberty to observe to Dr. Johnson, that he did so. 
‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘ but it is because I am short-sighted, and 
afraid of bones, for which reason I am not fond of eating 
many kinds of fish, because I must use my fingers.’ ”’ 


The “ Journal” was Boswell’s first essay in the style 
that was to give him immortality. He had first met 
Johnson at Tom Davies’s shop in 1763 ; the long hoped- 
for Tour took place in 1773, and the “ Journal ’’ was 
published in 1785, six years before the “ Life.’’ It is the 
most delightful thing of its kind; and if there are any 
to whom the Boswell-Johnson creation is still unknown, 
save by hearsay, they are recommended to begin with 
this “‘ Journal,” as it is short, quintessential, and free 
from all preliminary biographical flourishes. 

One of the most delightful passages is that describing 
the storm during the sea-journey from Skye towards 
Mull. The old man was soon sick, and lay down out of 
the way. Boswell, proud of his own better sea-legs, 
fussed about among the boatmen, who, now alarmed by 


James’s Court, Edinburgh. 
From “ The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson” (Dent). 


been quiet and uncon- 
cerned. He had lain 
down on one of the beds, 
and having got free from 
sickness, was Satisfied. 
, I now went down 
with Col and Mrs. Simp- 
son, to visit him. He 
was lying in philosophick 
tranquility with a grey- 
hound of Col’s at his 
back, keeping him 
warm.” 

The present edition, 
like all the productions of 
its publisher, is pleasant 
and profitable, though it 
can hardly compare with 
the Austin Dobson- 
Herbert Railton edition 
of the “ Life’ with which 
it is uniform. 

Turn we to our 
next volume. Of Mr. 
Christopher Hollis I 
know no more than the 
indispensably informing 
“jacket” discloses, 
namely, that he is young, 
that he is lately down 
from Oxford, and that “‘ he 
came prominently before 
the notice of the smaller 
literary public by his 
‘American Heresy,’ which 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
called the wittiest and wisest book that has appeared for 
some time past.”” I evidently belong to the larger 
literary public, for I did not see “‘ The American Heresy,” 
and Mr. Hollis is therefore virgin soil to me. I like him 
much better than I like his publisher ; for why, I fondly 
ask, should that misguided man turn out a modest 
critical study two hundred pages long in a volume as tall 
as “‘ The Cambridge Modern History,” with which I 
must incongruously compare it, as it refuses to stand on 
the shelves of any less aspiring volumes. 

When I tell Mr. Hollis that I like him, I hope he will 
not rush to the conclusion that he has written a good 
book. He has not. It is crude; it is patchy; it is 
shapeless ; it often tries to be clever, and it is often 
atrociously written. But if you are young, and but 
lately come down from Oxford, all that is of no im- 
portance. What is really important is that other men, 
less young, and less lately come down from Oxford (or 
even from Cambridge) should not shout into Mr. Hollis’s 
anxious and avid ears that he is one of our wisest and 
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wittiest authors with the art of letters already at his 
fingers’ ends—or, at any rate, that he should not believe 
them. 

No! Mr. Hollis has not made a good book, but he has 
certainly made a good beginning. It is clear that he will 
have to write, and so he must begin to be firm with him- 
self, and resolve never to let a sentence pass until it has 
said what he wants it to say, precisely, cleanly and 
clearly. At present, too many of his sentences have not 
got themselves said, as he will cheerfully admit, if he 
reads this book again in ten years’ time. Some of his 
matter, too, needs reconsideration. He wunderrates 
“The Lives of the Poets,” which is one of our really 
important prose books ; he slights the Dictionary a little 


more readily than an older student of language would 
feel permissible, and he dismisses too contemptuously 
the claim of Johnson to be a critic of poetry. 

But Mr. Hollis’s book has one clear merit ; it is sincere. 
It is an honest attempt to say what he feels about matters 
of moment to all men. He has seen Johnson in the right 
proportions and in the true light, and by faith rather 
than by works knows him and proclaims him as a witness 
to the need for honesty in the soul. We must not 
deceive ourselves by our own prevarications. We may 
not be able to share Johnson’s Toryism and Anglicanism, 
but, in a disingenuous age, we can learn from him to 
clear our minds of cant. That is what Mr. Hollis tries 
to tell us ; and for his courage he deserves our esteem. 


MR. DAVIES’S POEMS. 


By I’A. FAusset. 


R. DAVIES has collected in this volume* all the 
poems he cares to remember and a number of 
others that he would like to forget, but includes to 
satisfy people’s preference for an author as he is, at 
his worst as well as at his best. A poet whose worst is 
so little inferior to his best loses little by gratifying 
such a public demand. Mr. Davies never falls, as poets 
of more ambitious flight, from the heights to the depths. 
He is never ragged or rhetorical, never vapid or vague. 
Certainly the great heights are beyond his reach, and 
the great depths too. He has never attempted the 
one, because he has never experienced the other. 
But of those short flights, in which contact with the 
homely earth is never lost, he is an unfaltering master, 
and his mastery is the fruit of a twofold loyalty, a 
loyalty to earth and to art. It has been said of him 
that he sings as spontaneously as the birds, and this is 
both true and false; false because there is nothing 
artless in his songs, true because they spring direct 
from a native simplicity. In ‘‘ The Song of Life” he 
remarks : 


“T hear men say: ‘ This Davies has no depth, 

' He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 
And throws no light on deep, eternal things ’— 
And would they have me talking in my sleep ?”’ 


And of that poetry which is like a dream remembered 
on waking, a telling of secrets whispered by the sub- 
conscious into the ear of the conscious, he has nothing 
to give. His is a daylight world, precisely seen and 
richly tasted. The avid delight in being, the sharp 
focus of his senses, shared with the wild creatures 
that he loves, are never dimmed by abstract motives, 
although they are ruled by a crafty mind. We have 
only to compare his “ Truly Great’ with Wotton’s 
“The Character of a Happy Life ’’ (for the themes are 
the same) to measure his naiveté. Here are no abstract 
virtues or generalised beatitudes. Here are flowers and 
books, a garden, a little gold, wild birds singing and a wife 
with a voice far sweeter than theirs. Here is tangible 
self-satisfaction rather than moral self-esteem, a homely, 
not a homiletic Muse. And the moral aspect of it need 
not be mentioned because it is implicit in health of 
body and peace at heart, in a relation to life—in short, 


* “ The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies.”’ 
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unmenaced by sophistication. In this divided age 
Mr. Davies is almost unique in thus preserving the 
unity of his instinctive being. Some of his later poems 
indeed show signs that the balance between a native 
impulse and a conscious craft has not been perfectly 
preserved. Not only artfulness but a certain sly 
egotism occasionally intrudes unduly. We feel this for 


‘example when he writes : 


“The kiss of Love is half a bite, 
And worth a thousand others ; 
Girls who have no desire for that 
Should never leave their mothers. 


*“Should she complain no kiss of mine 
Has left one little bite, 
I'll let her take a needle and thread 
And sew my mouth up tight.” 


Here the simple paganism, the clean and wholesome 
greed of the senses, which in most of his poems is the 
sap which gives reality to his art, flowering in delicate 
conceits and tingling delights, has been corrupted by 
egotism and artifice. No longer is he 


“like a wasp for joy, when he’s 
Inside a juicy plum, and near the stone, 
Where it is sweetest.” 


But generally the balance is preserved. His conceits 
are saved from undue caprice by his fidelity to earth. 
They are at once clothed in and rarefy the flesh of life. 
Thus he can write of May : 


Now lusty May doth grow and burst 
Her bodice green; her hawthorn breast, 
Breaking those laces once so tight, 
Doth more than peep its lovely white.” 
or again : 
“TI see her bring a crimson mouth 
To open at a kiss and close; 
I see her bring her two fair cheeks, 
That I may paint on each a rose; 
I see her two hands, like doves white, 
Fly into mine and hide from sight.” 


And his fancy fits the rare in nature no less than the 
rich and the choice, seeing butterflies for example as 


“but winged flowers, 
Half sorry for their change, who fain, 
So still and long they lie on leaves, 
Would be thought flowers again.” 
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And like the butterflies he returns for the most part 
in his poetry to lie “‘ on the old things I love.” He is 
wise to do so. For with these things he is at once 
himself and more than himself. He gives and he 
receives. As he writes in ‘‘ Nature’s Friend ”’ : 
what you like,. 
All things love me! 


Horse, Cow and Mouse, 
Bird, Moth and Bee.” 


Here the father of his fancy is indeed ‘‘ Content,” the 
mother “Innocence,” and the fruits wonderment. 
“The green earth of childhood’s hours” is married 
to the arts of manhood. It is when he ceases to express 
his genius for happiness, when he tries to marry inno- 
cence not only to art and the idiosyncrasies of a simple 
mind, but to the sorrows and cruelties of experience, 
that he loses much of his creative virtue. This is 
particularly evident in his longer reflective poems, in 
“The Soul’s Destroyer” for example, which suggests 
in places a temperance tract. He is a pure poet not 
when he describes and moralises upon the ways of 
tramps, which he does far better in prose, but when 
he is the happy tramp, who 


“could almost 
Eat things alive, in little bits, like birds.”’ 


And he is too healthily pagan to strike the deeper notes 
of anguish. ‘“‘ A Mother to Her Sick Child ”’ for example 
is too prettily wrought to express a troubled spirit, and 
although “‘ The Rat” has a ghastly realism, it shocks 
us by its insensitiveness to the mystery of death. In 
“The Daisy,” on the other hand, where death is not 


coldly regarded as a fact, his fancy can play about it 
as delicately as about life. It is in short when reflection 
trespasses upon immediate experience that the pulse 
of his poetry flags. By this we do not mean that he 
only succeeds as : 


““a Nature poet, nothing more, 
Who writes of simple things, not human evil.” 


He can sing from his heart of man’s inhumanity, as in 
“The Little Ones,” or of humanity made perfect in 
“Christ, the Man.” But generally when he sings of 
human evil, he sings from his head, and then, as he 
admits, he is too apt to be “a cunning devil.” Yet 
even when cunning both of style and temper are too 
evident, there is a constant and individual felicity of 
phrase. And when he is too joyous for thought and: . 
being to lose their perfect identity, his art is a pure 
crystallisation of life. In such poems as “‘ The Rain” 
the world is felt in all its concreteness to be miraculous, 
and recreated to express the joy that is for him a quench- 
less spring of inner satisfaction : 
“‘T hear leaves drinking rain ; 

I hear rich leaves on top 

Giving the poor beneath 

Drop after drop ; 


*Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


“‘ And when the Sun comes out, 
After this rain shall stop, 
A wondrous light will fill 
Each dark, round drop ; 
I hope the sun shines bright ; 
’Twill be a lovely sight.” 


NEW 


BOOKS THAT OUGHT TO BE BETTER KNOWN. 


By Joun GaLtswortuy, STACY AUMONIER, NAoMI RoypeE-SmiTH, J. D. BERESFORD, ALEC WAUGH, 
ELINOR MORDAUNT, MARGARET KENNEDY, IAN Hay, DESMOND COKE, GEORGE BLAKE, HUMBERT WOLFE 
AND R. H. MOotTTRAm. 


MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY: 


Note on “ Nightseed,”” by H. A. Manhood (Jonathan 
Cape).—I don’t know what reviewers have said of 
this book by a very young writer. I believe Arnold 
Bennett has praised it, and I know that Edward Garnett 
discovered it. The talent it discloses can only be 
described as amazing. Moreover it is the authentic 
talent of one who feels and sees, and has a natural 
power over images and over words. It has impressed 
me more than anything I have read for a long time. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


MR. STACY AUMONIER: 


In reply to your letter, I have read one book this 
year which occurs to me might have received more 
general recognition than it did, and that is “‘ War 
Among Ladies,” by Eleanor Scott. This strikes me 
as being a valuable book, in that it presents us with 
a phase of life which is near to us, and yet is unfamiliar 
to the majority. There is so much puppet fiction, 
and fiction which deals with so-called high life, and 
so-called low life, that any portrait of actuality is wel- 
come. The story itself is adequate, but having read 
it the vision of these pitiable women whose very existence 


depends upon the whims and vagaries of unseen powers 
controlling a girl’s high school is liable to haunt one 
all one’s days. 

Stacy AUMONIER. 


MISS NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH: 


It gives me real pleasure to answer your letter asking 
for a note on an “ overlooked book,” because I feel 
so strongly that Miss Jean Smith’s volume of poems, 
“‘ Shepherd of Souls,’’ published this spring by Messrs. 
Humphrey Milford, has been most unaccountably 
neglected by reviewers. This book in my opinion is 
one of the most remarkable volumes of poetry that 
has come into my hands for some years. Miss Smith 
possesses the faculty of expressing deep, emotional, 
religious experience, and in her case this expression 
has passed through an acute and highly trained mind 
which gives it a value and precision not always to be 
found in the work of mystics. “‘ Shepherd of Souls” 
will, I am sure, come to its own in the course of time: 
it has a quality that makes verse endurable. Meantime 
its virtues should be proclaimed more loudly than they 
have been yet. 

Naomi RoyDE-SMITH. 
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MR. J. D. BERESFORD: 


I would gladly help you with some comment on a 
recent book that in my opinion had been under- 
estimated, but, honestly I cannot think of one; and 
short of doing a review of Wyndham Lewis’s “ Childer- 
mass,”’ which has been treated respectfully but with 
a singular lack of understanding, I do not know what 
I could say. 

— J. D. BERESFORD. 
MR, ALEC WAUGH: 

It is very nice of you to ask me to contribute to 
your symposium about good books that have been 
overlooked, but I am afraid that I cannot think at the 
moment of a single one. Indeed I rather wonder 
whether nowadays the good book is very often over- 
looked. I am sure publishing is a much less haphazard 
business than it was before the War. Publishers issue 
fewer books, take great care about what they publish, 
and take the trouble to call the reviewer’s attention 
to anything really good they issue. The only books 
that seem to me to have been inadequately noticed 
are American ones. Has Booth Tarkington’s ‘“ Clare 
Ambler” for instance received much attention? It 
is about the best picture of a post-War girl I have read. 
And though “ Porgy’ has been published over here, 
how often does one hear it discussed, except as a possible 
production as a play, and yet it is a most lovely thing. 


ALEC WAUGH. 


MRS. ELINOR MORDAUNT: 


I have been so far away from Europe until the last 
few weeks, and since I did get back have been so terrific- 
ally busy, that I have had no time to read many new 
books. The last book that I read and was extremely 
struck by, but which received very little notice, was 
“‘ Viennese Medley,” by Edith O’Shaunessy. I have not 
seen THE BooKMAN for some time, so do not know what 
you have reviewed, but have myself come across nothing 
noticeable. 

ELINOR MORDAUNT. 


MISS MARGARET KENNEDY: 


Among the books published this year I have read 
two which strike me as deserving more attention irom 
reviewers and public than they have received. The 
first is “‘Cranmer Paul,” by Rolf Bennett, a book 
which should have appealed to any intelligent critic, 
if only because it is so completely the antithesis of the 
clever girl graduate fiction now in fashion. The second, 
“Poor Women!” by Norah Hoult, has been well 
reviewed, but has not, as far as I can judge, caused the 
excitement merited by such masterly writing. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 


IAN HAY (Majer Ian Hay Beith): 


I am not a great novel reader, but I have come across 
a novel recently which strikes me as absolutely perfect 
of its kind. It is called ‘‘ The Holiday,” and it is pub- 
lished by Fisher Unwin. The name of the authoress 
is C. Lenanton. If you asked me to describe its char- 
acter I should say quite simply, Miss McNaghten at 
her best. It has the same delightful atmosphere as 
“A Lame Dog’s Diary ” and “‘ The Fortunes of Chris- 
tina McNab.”’ And what higher praise can one offer. 


I know nothing about the author. I am only assuming 
that she is a woman. 


IAN Hay BEITH. 


MR. DESMOND COKE: 


I should say “ Black Sparta,’”’ by Naomi Mitchison 
(Jonathan Cape). Of course it attracted some attention, 
It could hardly be ignored five years after its author 
had published her first book, “The Conquered ”’ ; 
that beautiful novel in which she made even Ceasar’s 
Gallic War a theme of thrilling interest. Yet it fulfils 
your formula, to my mind: it did not attract the 
attention it “‘ deserved.’’ Perhaps the classics are out 
of date, even when made vitally modern by an artist’s 
pen; perhaps the public has grown to mistrust short 
stories: but anyone who will actually read even the 
first two stories in “‘ Black Sparta ” must surely realise 
that here are real visions, dragging the mind back, 
almost in pain, to the beauty, the horror, of old Sparta. 
Naomi Mitchison, so far as I know, has written four 
books, and all excellent. It seems to me that she and 
D. H. Lawrence (neither of whom I have met) are 
doing individual new work—drinking out of their own 
tumblers—and, of the two, I think that Naomi Mitchison 
has had less recognition. 


DESMOND COKE. 
MR. GEORGE BLAKE: 


Really good books are very rarely missed by the 
reviewers. The writer of promise seems to me to have 
better chances of critical recognition to-day than ever 
before—and that in spite of the innumerable claims 
on the modern reviewer’s attention. Certainly I cannot 
claim to have come on a flower born to blush unseen 
except by myself ; better men than I have always seen 
it first. But if you ask me of cases wherein the public 
has blandly refused to show tangible appreciation of 
talent, I could give you them by the dozen. The 
occurrence is so common as to be hardly worth 
mentioning. 

GEORGE BLAKE. 
MR. HUMBERT WOLFE: 

Two books, in my view of first rate importance, 
that have been insufficiently noticed are “‘ The Way of 
Sacrifice,’ by Fritz von Unruh, and ‘‘ The Enormous 
Room,” by E. E. Cummings. Neither of these men are 
new writers, both being well known in Germany and 
the United States respectively, but both new-comers 
to England. The reason for their comparative neglect 
is that the first is a translation, and that the second 
was published too late in the season. But even so 
it is surprising to me that two books, which taken 
together form the most powerful indictment of war that 
I have seen, have not created a powerful sensation. 
“The Way of Sacrifice ’”’ is worth a hundred of Feucht- 
wanger’s hysterically overpraised ‘‘ Jew Siiss.” It is 
Verdun fought over again in the indescribable anguish 
of futility, blood and waste. It shocks the soul to the 
roots, but nobody who has read it could ever again 
prattle of the glamour of war. And Mr. Cummings 
reinforces that condemnation by a most blistering 
account of the brutal ill-treatment of civilian prisoners 
in France. It isnot propaganda ; it is not even criticism 
of the French. But it is an exposure of the horrors of 
war-mentality all the more terrible because it is written 
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The BlacKsmith’s Shop. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. (From the painting in the National Gallery.) 
From “ Art in England, 1800-1820,’ by W. T. Whitley (Cambridge University Press). 


primarily as a study of life. Everybody will be the members of the profession, and am told that the type 


better and the wiser for reading these two books. of school and the predicament of the mistresses here 
HUMBERT WOLFE. portrayed, is below the average, but by no means 

exaggerated. Now one has only to read Dr. Lyttleton’s 

MR. R. H. MOTTRAM: ‘‘ Memories and Hopes ”’ to be assured that things have 


Nothing I have read this year has struck me as moved remarkably in this department of national life, 
needing underlining and emphasising more than ‘‘ War __ over the last fifty years, especially during the last two 
Among Ladies,” by Elinor Scott. It isa novelin form, decades. Yet here is evidence of how far in the most 
but like all the best novels, contains a good deal more __ vital activity of our civilisation—I know of nothing 


than a mere’ more vital 


story. In fact than Second- 
the mild “‘love ary Education 
interest ’’ that —the machine 


strays in to- 
wards the end 


has mastered 
us. OF -to 


is by nomeans . put it in 
the best part. another way, 
The’ {real how material 
“meat” in’ has the spirit 
the book, for of Progress 
thoughtful grown. -It 
English- seems to me 
speaking pco- sthat this 
ple, is the book ought 


picture it 
draws of what 
still may hap- 


to have 
provoked a 


controversy. 
pen—not As Pelissier’s 
often, one “Follies” 
hopes—under used to say. 
Our present “Oh, Papa, 
of educa- The Desolation of the Salient. The . 
tion. I have See page 193. - Remains of Zonnebeke Village, 1917. ) 


: (Royal Air Force Official. Copyright reserved.) : 
‘asked | several From “ An Outline History’ of the Great War.” By G. V. Carey and_H. S. Scott (Cambridge University Press). MOTTRAM. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SovarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


On another page is ‘‘ A Last Word on the Bunyan 
Controversy,” by Sir Hall Caine, which arrived too 
late for our last month’s 
symposium. Illness had, I 
am sorry to say, prevented 
Sir Hall Caine from replying 
sooner, but with his usual 
courtesy, not wishing to 
seem to ignore my request, 
he wrote what was in his 
mind on all this ina private 
note (having lately re-read 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
and being greatly interested 
in the subject), and was good 
enough to consent to its 
being published, though he 
said he would have taken 
more care in expressing 
himself had he not been 
casually setting down his 
views ina letter. But lam 
sure what he has written 
does not need even this 


apology. 


The Bunyan controversy 
was for several weeks 
carried on in very lively fashion in the press by 
some who supported and many who opposed Mr. 
Noyes’s arguments, but only one periodical, an 
important provincial weekly, went rather beyond 
the limits of such a discussion into a personal attack 
on Mr. Noyes. When the editor’s attention was 
called to this, however, he willingly and promptly 
made ample amends in an apology, from which I 
quote the following : 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry 


“We coupled the name of Mr. Noyes with that of the 
writer of a very strong personal attack on the private life 
of Charles Dickens and also attributed to Mr. Noyes 
personal motives connected with the sale of his own books, 
suggesting that he wrote the criticism in question from a 
desire to stimulate the sale of his works and to obtain ‘a 
place in the limelight’ by means of an attack upon an 
Immortal. These statements were founded on an im- 
perfect acquaintance with what Mr. Noyes had written 
and so far as the references to his own works are concerned 
they were in fact inaccurate, as over 300,000 volumes of 
his poems have been sold and his ‘ Collected Poems’ in 
two volumes, first published in 1910, is now in its eighteenth 
edition. We regret extremely that a reasoned and detailed 
criticism of an author who lived 300 years ago should have 


been referred to as in any way comparable to a personal 
attack on a writer whose son is still living, and we desire 
to withdraw in the most unqualified manner and express 
our sincere regret for the imputation made against Mr, 
Noyes of having written his criticism, from a personal 
motive.” 


I heard with deep regret, last month, of the 
passing of Mr. W. L. Courtney and of Mr. Andrew 
Melrose. Mr. Courtney was 
editor of the Fortnightly, 
and was for many years 
literary editor of the Daily 
Telegraph. He was the 
author of many books in 
philosophy and __ literary 
criticism, and in his earlier 
time wrote one or two plays, 
the most successful of which, 
“ Kit Marlowe,” was pro- 
duced at the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1893. A broad, 
big figure of a man, his 
genial presence at those 
literary and social gather- 
ings where he was, until © 
lately, so often to be met, 
always added something to 
the pleasure of one’s 
evening. He was in his 
seventy-ninth year. 


Mr. Melrose, who was 
ten years his junior, 
had been ailing for 
some while past. I had known him since the 
long past. days when he was associated with the 
Sunday School Union. After he had set up 
for himself in York Street, Covent Garden, and 
later when he removed to St. Martin Street, I used 
to look in on him occasionally, and have spent many 
an interesting half-hour with him over the York 
Street shop, in that dark little room so crowded with 
books and papers that it was not always easy to 
find anything to sit down on. He was a shrewd 
judge of a good book and would at times produce 
the manuscript of a new one he had just accepted 
and grow as enthusiastic over its qualities as if he 
had written it himself. He was justly proud of his 
discovery of George Douglas Brown, author of 
“The House with the Green Shutters,’’ and keenly 
admired the work of Mr. Caradoc Evans. ‘‘ He 
is sombre and rather bitter,” he said once. ‘ His 
books are not quite in my line, but I had to do them 
—they were too good to miss.”” Because he thought 
they also were too good to be overlooked, he was 


Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
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anxious to publish 
a collected edition 
of the poems of 
Walter Chalmers 
Smith, who in the 
early eighties won 
a considerable re- 
putation with his 
“ Olrig Grange ”’ 
and “Hilda 
Among the Broken 
Gods,” but his 
failure in business 
prevented him 
from carrying out 
that intention. Recently he had started afresh in 
St. Martin’s Lane, in partnership with his son, Mr. 
Douglas Melrose, but after a few months of renewed 
activity was taken ill, and died in hospital after an 
operation. 


Portrait by 


Navana Ltd, Countess 


Barcynska”’ 
(Armiger Barclay), 


Author of “ Milly Comes to Town” 
Chapman & Hall). 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’s “‘ Ballads and Poems,” just to 
hand from Messrs. Blackwood (7s. 6d.), contains a 
selection in over four hundred pages from his 
various books and a good many poems that have 
not before been published between covers. A 
glance at the contents pages serves to remind one 
of Mr. Noyes’s extraordinary range and variety in 
theme and style. Here are stories from “‘ Tales of the 


Mermaid Tavern”’ and from ‘‘ The Torch Bearers”’ ; 
here is the dainty, mystical ‘‘ Forest of Wild Thyme” 


and the robustly, riotously humorous “ Forty Singing 
Seamen”’ ; the airy fantasy of ‘‘ The Elfin Artist” and 
the grim, bitter irony of 
“The Victory Ball”; the 
dramatic ballad of ‘“ The 
Highwayman,” the lilting 
humour and pathos of ‘‘ The 
Barrel- Organ’”’ and such 
visionary, poignant things 
as “The Visitant’’ and 
“The Double Fortress.” 
It is an excellent represent- 
ative selection, adequately 
showing every facet of Mr. 
Noyes’s many-sided gift 
and serving well as an 
introduction to his work. 
The book arrives too late for 
more than this hasty note, 
but I hope to deal with 
it more adequately next 
month. 


Mr. John Oxenham sends 
me a friendly protest 
against some of our 
reviewer's remarks con- 
cerning his new novel, “‘ The 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


whose portrait of Me John Galsworthy is reproduced in co'our 
as frontispiece to this Number and on the cover, 


Hawk of Como” 
(Longmans). 
Our reviewer 
thought that in 
basing his story 
on the life of Gian 
Medici Mr. Oxen- 
ham had taken 
singularly unsuit- 
able material to 
turn into heroic 
stuff, for that ‘“‘a 
lower blackguard”’ 
than Gian never 
lived. Mr. Oxen- 
ham admits that one authority called Gian 
“pirate king, brigand, liar, rebel, assassin,” as 
well as hero, but contends that other authorities 
gave him a much higher character and, on 
the balance of evidence, he felt justified in pre- 
senting the man as a rather fine heroic figure. 
Our reviewer remains unrepentant, and, giving 
more weight to the evidence of Gian’s detractors, 
contends that he was too bad a character to pass as 
a noble hero of romance. For my part I do not 
care whether Gian was bad or good, he has been 
dead such a long time ; he comes into “‘ The Hawk 
of Como”’ as the glamorous hero of an admirable 
and stirring romance, and, everything else about 
him being open to question, that, as Keats says, 
is all we know on earth and all we need to know. 


Miss Winifred F. Peck, 


Author of “A Change of Master” 
(Skeffington). 


In a very artistically produced thin quarto 
volume, “Giant and 
Pigmy”’ (10s. 6d.; George 
Gill), Mr. Hibbart Gilson 
pays Thomas Hardy the 
tribute of a poetical appre- 
ciation. Mr. Gilson has 
published some charming 
lyrics, and here proves his 
skill no less as a critic than 
as a writer of verse. His 
justification of Hardy’s 
ruggedness is that 


. in his country Hardy 
stood 
Too close to Nature’s wrinkled 
face 


To woo herin a blithesome 
mood ; 


adding, 


““He was not one to stand 

apart 

As though his gifts should 
make him proud, 

But listened less to his own 
heart 

Than to the murmurs of the 
crowd.” 


Mr. R. H. Sauter, 
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The volume is issued in a limited 
edition, and is an attractive and 
interesting addition to our lengthen- 
ing shelf of books about Hardy. 


Under the pseudonym of J. J. 
Connington, Professor A. W. 
Stewart is rapidly becoming onc 
of the most successful writers of 
detective novels and his latest, 
“The Mystery: of Lynden Sands”’ 
(Gollancz), is now adding to his 
popularity. I only recently dis- 
covered that Connington was not 
hisrealname. Mr. Stewart is Professor of Chemistry 
in the Queen’s University, Relfast, and before he 
took to writing tales of mystery had published half 
a dozen volumes on severely technical subjects. 
He thinks his scientific studies and the necessity 
they imposed on him of presenting intricate chains 
of evidence may have helped him in the writing of 
detective fiction, for, as he says, in neither field can 
one afford to drag in anything not strictly relevant 
to the main theme; and in both cases one has to 
arrange the evidence so as to convince the reader 
that the conclusion is sound. His own stories do 
this so cunningly that one is almost inclined to 
advise all who would write novels of crime and 
detection to undergo a course of training in chemistry 
or some kindred science. 


A Christmas book thet errived too late for mention 
elsewhere is Mr. George 
Morrow’s new collection of 
his Punch drawings, ‘‘ Some 
More”’ (ros. 6d. ; Methuen). 
Mr. Morrow is one of the 
most whimsical and fantas- 
tic of pictorial humorists. 
I am convinced that. if 
Lamb had been an artist 
these are the sort of pic- 
tures he would have drawn 
—odd sketches of how the 
Sloth went into the ark; 
boyish indications in Dr. 
Johnson of his dislike of 
anything Scotch; the 
incident that first turned 
Darwin's thoughts toward 
his theory of the descent 
or ascent of man—quaint 
jests and burlesque com- 
ments on life ancient and 
modern, some in colour, 
many in_ black-and-white, 
and all in the happiest 
spirit of farce or light 
comedy. A book of laughter 


Portraittby 
Chas, H. Halliday. 


Miss Rose C. Field, 


whose striking novel, “ Heritage,” is published 
by Messrs. Knopf. 


Professor A. 


that should be welcome to all seek- 
ing amusement. 


Another book too late for review 
this month, but to be recommended 
to all who are buying books this 
Christmas is Mr. W. R. Titterton’s 
‘Drinking Songs, and Other Songs” 
(5s.; Cecil Palmer), which comes 
with a genial introductory recom- 


— =. mendation by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


The ‘“‘ drinking songs,” furnished 
with music and meant for com- 
munity singing, are the jolliest, most 
catchy things imaginable. Mr. Chesterton says he 
knows they can really be sung for “I have sung 
them myself.’”’ The other songs are mainly of a 
more serious cast, and I am ‘glad they are here 
collected, for as a poet Mr. Titterton deserves more 
recognition than he has yet received. 

BOoKMAN. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
_ The Christmas BooKMAN going to press so much 
earlier in the month than usual, results in the 
November-December competitions are held over 
and will be announced in our January Number. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


At first glance MY WAR MEMOIRS, by Dr. Benes, the 
Czechoslovakian Minister of Foreign Affairs (21s.; Allen & 
Unwin), important as they are as a contribution to history, 
seem rather solid reading. He 
gives a very full and docu- 
mented account of the Czecho- 
slovak movement for indepen- 
dence, which was brought to 
maturity by the War; and it 
is impossible not to marvel at 
the energy and singleness of 
purpose he and other patriots 
showed in their determination to 
win recognition for their country 
when the mapof Europe was being 
redrawn. But despite its histori- 
cal value, this record here and 
therereads morelikea bit of Ruri- 
tanian romance, in Dr. Benes’s 
matter-of-fact accounts of his 
own adventures during the War, 
when his very energies made him 
suspect. It is difficult to realise 
now that this President of a 
friendly State was ever regarded 
as asuspect,evenasaspy. To 
his account of one of his missions 
early in the War he appends a 
note: ‘I set off for Holland 
on the very next day, and spent 
Christmas Eve suffering from 
sea-sickness. on the steamer. 


W. Stewart. = On this trip I spent two 
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weeks in Rotterdam, where I lived under the name of 
M. Leblanc. The English authorities took me for an 
Austrian spy, and would not let me return ‘to London. 
When finally I did manage to land in England I was 
arrested, taken to London and imprisoned. ...I may 
mention that this was not the last occasion when I was 
imprisoned by the Allied authorities. The English locked 
me up three times—in each case only for a short period 
until matters were cleared up—and the French twice.’’ 
And to-day the English authorities—as Mr. Wickham 
Steed, when brought to Dr. Benes’s rescue in 1918, told 
them would be the case—put their visas on passports 
signed by the man whom they harried and rejected as 
suspect and an alien enemy. Czechoslovakia evidently 
has much reason to be grateful to her Foreign Minister, and 
to be proud of him. 


To what extent the study of psychoanalysis is of value 
to teachers of children is one of the questions discussed 
in THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION, by Barbara Low 
(5s.; University of London Press). When Darwin 
declared his belief in the lowly origin of the 
human race there 
was a great outcry 
from our self- 
respecting parents 
and grandparents ; 
yet the man who 
sneered at Darwin- 
ism offered another 
small proof of his 
animal origin. In 
a similar manner, 
the hostility which 
so many intelligent 
people feel toward 
the revelations of 
| Freud suggests that 
they have been hit 
in a_ vulnerable 
spot; for Freud’s 
revelations are 
frequently what 
Bernard Shaw 
euphemis tically 
described as un- 
pleasant. Whether 
we like them or 
not does not affect 
their validity. 

In her little book, ‘‘ The Unconscious in Action,’’ Miss 
Barbara Low does not attempt to expound the whole theory 
of psychoanalysis. She contents herself with pointing 
out some of the more important applications of the theory 
to modern education. It is not possible, of course, for every 
teacher to become an analyst any more than to become a 
school doctor; but the teacher can be of immense service 
by indicating special cases which seem to require 
investigation. 

There are so many bewildering phenomena in school life 
which the psychoanalyst can do something tosolve. There 
are the pupils who are docile in the class but ‘‘ demons ”’ in 
the home—or vice versa; there are curious cases of in- 
telligent scholars who are incredibly stupid in a particular 
subject; there are the day-dreamers; there are the 
brilliant boys and girls who suddenly become dull and dis- 
appointing ; there are amazing manifestations of conduct, 
the problems of juvenile delinquency—thieving, lying and 
the like. Upon all these subjects psychoanalysis has much 
to say which ought not to be ignored. 

Miss Low has some illuminating remarks upon school 
discipline, self-government, co-education, and Montessori 
methods. The present writer confesses to a secret elation 
when he read that psychoanalysis is in favour of fairy-tales. 


Mr. Gurney Slade, 


Author of “ Lovers and Luggers” 
(Werner Laurie). 


““Madame Montes- 
sori rules out the fairy- 
tale on the ground 
that it is harmful in 
that it leads the child 
further from the truth, 
bewildering it with 
attractive illusions. 
Again, it is necessary 
to turn to the un- 
conscious for further 
illumination on this 
point. And from this 
source of evidence we 
find that the fairy-tale 
is in part the vehicle 
of expression for the 
child’s own fantasy, in 
part a gratification for 
those wishes which 
would otherwise re- 
main inhibited. As 
such, it is of great 
significance to his 
development ; through 
it he voices his sense of guilt and resulting fears, and so obtains 
relief. . . . It gives him back his own fastasies in sublimated 
form.” 


Miss Low also criticises the mental tests which have been 
so popular lately. All mental activity is strongly influenced 
by the emotional life, conscious or unconscious, and many 
of the questions set in mental tests undoubtedly come into 
conflict with repressions which tend to paralyse thought. 
Hence the absurdity of applying the same test to a crowd of 
scholars in order to ascertain their intelligence or ‘* mental 
age.” 

Miss Low is frankly a follower of Freud and has previously 
written an account of his theory. She has a yur for ex- 
position, and avoids as far as possible the technica language 
which makes so many works on psychoanalysis incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary reader. Professor Percy Nunn 
writes a cautious foreword—rather with the air of a man 
who carried a red flag in front of the first motor-car. 


Photo by S. A. Chandler, 
Southampton. 


Mr. K. W. S. 
Mitchell, 


Author of ‘Tales From Some Eastern 
Jungles ” (Cecil Palmer). 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY 
CIRCLE, 


LONDON. 


October 20.—Visit to Saffron Walden: The crowning 
success of the Rambling season was achieved on Saturday, 
October 20th, when Circle members had the privilege of 
visiting Saffron Walden, with Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
as their guide and host. Mr. Sheppard was assisted by 
some of his numerous friends in this picturesque old town, 
and the sunny afternoon and starlit evening spent in their 
company sped all too quickly by. The large party was 
met at the station by Mr. Tresidder Sheppard and Dr. F. A. 


Cromwell House, 
Saffron Walden. ! 


a 
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Hepworth, M.A., O.B.E., etc. Mrs. Hepworth received 
the members at her beautiful old house. Many of the 
famous old buildings were seen, including the ‘“‘ Hoops,” 
said to be the inn where Pepys stayed; the ‘‘ Cross Keys,” 
said to date from before the time of Richard III; and the 
old Sun Inn, Oliver Cromwell’s head-quarters when the 
army was in semi-mutiny at Saffron Walden, and also once 
a haunt of Dick Turpin. At the Museum, one of the finest 
in the country for general interest, the party was received 
by Mr. Hubert Collar, the curator, who with Dr. Hepworth 
and Mr. Sheppard conducted a tour around this most 
fascinating collection of old wood carving, china and glass, 
costumes, spurious antiques known as “ Billies and 
Charlies,’ old printed books, etc. Before darkness fell it 
was just possible to visit the exceptionally fine church, 
where several meetings were held in the Civil War, at which 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and the other leading Parliamentarians 
spoke. Tea was served at the Adult Schoolroom close to 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepworth’s house, and Mrs. Hepworth acted 
as hostess, assisted by Miss Jill and Miss Peggy Hepworth, 
Miss Fenner, Miss Williams, Mrs. and Miss Burra, Mrs. 
Choppen and others. Among those present from the 
neighbourhood to welcome the visitors were Mrs. Frend, 
of Audley End, a daughter of Alexander Gilchrist, author 
of*the standard biography of Blake, and herself a con- 
tributor of occasional articles to THE BooKMAN; Mrs. 
Richard Wood, of the Talbot Press, and a contributor of 
verse to some of the leading magazines ; Mrs. Barrow, the 
novelist, who writes under the pseudonym of “ June 
March,”’ and Mr. Hubert Collar, Curator of the Museum. 
After tea a visit was paid to the Library, and some of its 
treasures (including the MS. of Southey’s Commonplace 
book) inspected. The party left by the 6.50 train, cherish- 
ing memories of the gracious hospitality of the men and 
women who are making history to-day in this ancient 
English town. 

The Cuvator.—(Contributed by a member of the Bookman 
Circle who wishes to remain anonymous) : 

The very word suggests a little dryasdust pedagogue, or 
lathe-like visionary, with glasses too powerful to notice us— 
but let me show you our curator. The most unconventional 
museum official there surely is: his very bright eyes; his 
blithe movements, as he gives a little introductory discourse 
on the steps of the Museum—facts and quips thrown off together, 
and you find yourself drinking in information with a smile ! 
So you enter the treasure house. Not a trace of that flinty, 
stuffed birds kind of feeling that usually attacks the average 
museum clientele. Our curator flits about as in his own home— 
here is the true lover of beauty in all ages, the true collector, 
who would starve if that would keep his beloved treasures in 
the Old Country, amongst the people to whose fathers they 
originally belonged. How we wish the daylight would not 
fade so quickly. But when we have to sign the Visitors’ Book, 
and tear ourselves away, with approaching twilight, we find 
we have stored up facts and fancies in some remarkable way. 
We do not remember acquiring them so pleasantly on previous 
visits to museums. No, our Curator is one in a thousand. It 
is difficult to thank him adequately ; he doesn’t want to stop 
to listen—he is earnestly asking us to come again: he has lots 
more to show us. We will, Mr. Curator, we will ! 


October 24th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts is always a favourite 
speaker with members of the Bookman Circle, and a large 
audience had gathered to hear him on ‘‘ Some Poems— 
Some Observations.”” Mr. Gilbert Thomas was in the 
Chair. Speaking as usual without notes, Mr. Roberts 
kept his hearers closely interested in reminiscences of Italy, 
the Riviera, America and elsewhere, that he narrated with 
the happiest humour and charm of manner, reading at 
intervals certain poems in which he had embodied some- 
thing of the thought or emotion that had come to him in 
the places of which he had spoken. A brilliant and very 
delightful lecture, members and guests, in the subsequent 
discussion, paying special tribute to Mr. Roberts’s gifts 
both as poet and as lecturer. 


November 7th.—Introducing the lecturer, Mr. Victor 
Evans, the Chairman, Mr. William Blane, C.B.E., remarked 
that he was an ex-President of the Oxford Union, and 
therefore one might take it for granted he must be a Rupert 
of debate. Incidentally he hoped the lecturer would have 
something to say of the attitude of poets and men of 
letters toward war and peace—for the poets, with their 
patriotic and triumphal battle songs, had done not a little 
to give war the atmosphere of romance that was nowa- 
days passing from it. Mr. Victor Evans more than 
justified the Chairman’s anticipatory praise. He spoke 
quietly, earnestly of the need to carry out the ideal for 
which the last War was fought, and find some way by which 
nations might settle their differences rationally and peace- 
fully. He gave an admirably succinct idea of the objects 
of the League of Nations, the work it had done and was 


.doing, and held his audience intensely interested in a 


difficult subject which his manner of handling made 
easily understandable. Mr. Keighley Snowden, Mr. 
D’Auvergne, Miss Almey St. John Adcock, Mr. Hayward, 
Dr. J. D. Mullins, Mrs. G. B. Burgin and Mr. H. A. Jones, 
among others, took part in a discussion which showed 
that Mr. Victor Evans had reached the hearts and minds 
of his hearers and stimulated them into earnest thought of 
his arguments. 


November 21st.—Social Evening. 
December 5th.—Mr. Humbert Wolfe: Readings from 
his Poems. Chairman: Mr. Thomas Moult. 


December 19th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘‘ The 
Influence of Psychic Research on Literature.”” Chairman : 
Mr. H. A. Jones. 


All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
“ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove. 


WILFRID GIBSON—POET. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


R. GIBSON’S two new books* are a stimulation as 
well as a reproach. 

He has been writing and publishing for a whole 
generation, pursuing a way of his own, without imitators 
and almost without rivals in his particular mode. He 
is one of the most prolific of writers, and one of the most 
realistic. He has never talked about his theory of verse 
but, like every good poet, has permitted us to read his 
theory in his poems, instead of casting round for a 
theory and then casting round for poems to illustrate it. 
He takes his subjects from common life, his characters 


* “The Golden Room, and Other Poems.”’ 
Gibson. 6s. 
Wilfrid Gibson. 


By Wilfrid 
(Macmillan.)—‘‘ Between Fairs : aComedy.” By 
3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


from the humblest of the obscure millions who perform 
menial tasks ; and usually he refrains from decking them 
in the false bravery of a diction which is not that of 
common life, nor indeed of any life at all. His pro- 
duction is enormous, and it is also level. Sometimes, it 
is true, as it is natural, he will write when the mood for 
writing has passed ; it never fails to return but some- 
times he cannot wait for its return, and thus gives the 
reader a false notion that Mr. Gibson’s poetry is a kind 
of retail poetry made after a pattern and distributed 
through a local store. It is, I say, a false notion, but a 
possible one which Mr. Gibson himself will not trouble 
to prevent. No poet does less to ingratiate himself 
with his readers; there is nothing insinuating or 


SUPPLEMENT TO “‘ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1928. 


D GIBSON 
From a drawing by HELEN WILSON, WILFRI 
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conceding in his manner. An English poet, he will not 
ape foreign fashions ; a healthy man, he will not subdue 
his strength to an excessive eroticism. He is too little 
rather than too largely sensual, and austerity is his 
personal attitude to man and passion. He has a great 
tenderness, though at times his humanity slips into the 
sentimental. He sees so much of the common tragedy 
of normal lives, so much sadness in the mere endurance 
of living, that a little of his poetry may be depressing ; 
but he has such a large, serene view, that to read a great 
deal of his poetry is not at all depressing but morally 
bracing. His intellectual appeal is small, not because 
he has a small brain but because he has a quick heart, 
and seizing at once upon the emotional core of a situation 
or episode or character, has no energy or interest left to 
bestow upon mental ingenuities. And so it is that, 
when he fails, as now and then he does fail, it is because 
the emotional substance of his poem needs a little 
extraneous support and without it is vague and shapeless. 

But with every allowance conceded and every small 
objection granted,there remains a very considerable body 
of verse which is wholly Mr. Gibson’s own, and wholly 
consistent with his aim. That aim is to present human 
life in its normal guise, never fantasticating it, never 
refining it, never impossibly exalting it and only philo- 
sophising it so far as may be needed to give articulation 
to the inarticulate feelings of his persons. To make 
them articulate without making them unreal, or subtle, 
is a triumph; and Mr. Gibson triumphs with the ease 
and sureness of a smith, an engineer or a juggler. Smith, 
engineer and juggler retain verisimilitude in his poetry ; 
they do not become metaphysicians, they do not babble 
of psychoanalysis; their sexual suppressions are not 
violently exploded under the reader’s startled nose ; 
they live in his verse very much as they live in the shop 
or public-house. Hence you may say, if you wish to 
sneer, that these poems are but a kind of reporting, with 
sober head-lines: truthful reporting, indeed, but no 
more. But if you do not wish to sneer but to under- 
stand, you will say that these poems at their best—and 
criticism is concerned mainly with a poet’s best—are 
truly original and real poetry. At a time, then, when 
we praise novelty above all and take it to be originality, 
itisa reproach to criticism that this great body of poetry 
is so little undertood. It is, I suppose, because it is 
unlike any other poet’s work, that the hasty or uncertain 
critic passes it by—silent for safety’s sake. 

It is impossible to single out any book of Mr. Gibson’s 
and say, That is his best! I doubt if Mr. Gibson himself 
can say which is his best poem in any particular volume, 
for he writes them all with such simple sincerity as 
makes self-criticism difficult ; and thus he might even 
prefer his worst poems because they happen to present 
the impressions or passions which beset him most power- 
fully. But the real difficulty of choosing from his latest 
collection, ‘The Golden Room and Other Poems.” 
is that there are so many excellent pieces. Sometimes 
it is the phrasing that makes an unusually strong appeal 
to the reader, though it is true of only a few pieces : 

All ecstacies 
Of love and anger, joys and agonies, 


And all the passions that plague man from birth, 
Are lapped at last in unimpassioned earth.” 


Or take this perfect lyric : 


CHESTERHOLM 

“‘Tf a Roman ghost should come 
To the haughs of Chesterholm 
Where, turf-hid from human eyes, 
Ruined Vindolana lies, 
Would he grieve to think how she 
Lost her world-wide mastery, 
Grieve to think how fallen Rome 
Lost her world, and Chesterholm ? ”’ 


And this from “Gray’s Inn,” a tribute to Rupert 
Brooke : , 


“In foreign fields they lie to-night—but still 
The trees serenely lift their stirless branches 
To the indifferent stars. Yet, no sad shades 
Are they who stand beside me, but young spirits, 
Song-aureoled, with laughter in their eyes ; 
While I, an ageing man between them, seem 
A furtive purposeless ghost, haunting the shadow 
Of ghostly trees beneath cold ghostly stars.” 


I quote this because it is one of several pieces dealing 
with persons and places whose names we all know—an 
extension of Mr. Gibson’s poetic observation. 

But these are not the characteristic Gibson poems ; 
the “‘ democratic vista ”’ is here : 


THE CLIMAX. 
“He spat upon his hands ; and gripped the haft ; 
Then swung his hefty hammer overhead, 
And brought it down upon the iron wedge, 
Splitting the stone that, in its iron bed, 
Through unknown ages, undisturbed had lain, 
Since from the fiery bowels of the earth 
It jetted forth, and fell, a smoking stream 
Of white-hot lava, long before the birth 
Of the first man—that, centuries untold, 
Hardening, within the hill’s dark heart had lain, 
Till Danny Dobs should spit upon his hands, 
Swing his big hammer, and cleave it in twain.” 
And here again, with a touch of humour in the poet’s 
regard : . 
O PARADISE ! 
“* Bedridden in the basement of the chapel, 
The old caretaker’s sailor-husband lies ; 
And naught of prayer or praise hears, until shrilly 
The congregation yells O Paradise ! 
O Paradise ! how I have longed for thee ! 
When, as a feeble spark lights his dim eyes, 
He stirs, and mutters paralytically . 
His favourite oaths ; and dreams that he’s at sea.” 


One section of the volume, ‘‘ Beaumont’s Close,” is 
curiously like in idea, but utterly unlike in spirit, to Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters’s famous ‘‘ Spoon River Anthology,” 
with its mordant epitaphs upon the dead who are note- 
less until dead. He offers thirteen little monologues, 
in various verse-forms, by the inhabitants of alms- 
houses for aged females: scandal is the staple of these 
monologues, as this instance will show : 


ELIZA DOBSON TALKS. 


“It’s the Lord’s will: I don’t complain ; and yet, 
If only everyone had her deserts, 
Some trollops I could name would not be let 
To live with decent folk: it’s that that hurts. 


‘*T little thought to live on charity ; 
Dear knows, I little dreamt I’d come to that : 
But, if the Lord thinks well to chasten me, 
I don’t complain : but I can tell you flat 


‘ While I am here, I’ll never rest till one 
That I could name is carried up Church Lane, 
Feet-first and all, please God ; His will be done: 
I bow beneath His rod, and don’t complain.” 
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Mr. Gibson’s new play, “‘ Between Fairs: a Comedy,” 
is less successful than his lyrics. His lyrics are all point— 
acute, clear, often piercing, unsuperfluous in expression ; 
his Comedy is diffuse. It is truly comedy, but lacks 
the needed frugality of phrase to make a strong compul- 
sion upon an audience. To read it as an audience of 
one is to gain amusement and knowledge, for he has a 
quick sympathetic understanding of the hearts and 
minds of travelling showmen ; and, too, it is of equal 
importance to note that he has an evident understanding 
of their habits and ways of life. The persons of this 
play form a real world in the midst of this other world 
which is more common but not more real. They too, 


it seems, have their marital difficulties and expedients, 
their escapades and evasions; and these are treated 
with an unexpected lightness by the poet. It is only 
because it is so much more diffuse than the lyrics that it 
seems to me so much less excellent. 

But the excellence of his poetic gift is unquestionable. 
What he has said of ‘ Another,” is exactly true of 
himself : 


“Not only from his own, but from the lives 
Of all, his song draws nurture, and survives.” 


If he has applied this to his own poetry it is a justifiably 
proud claim. 


THE REAL THING. 


By ERNEST RAYMOND, 


N arather remarkable little preface to Mr. Mottram’s 
new book, “ Ten Years Ago,’”’? W. E. Bates— 
who is W. E. Bates? His style, so compressed and 
incisive, is very like Mr. Mottram’s own—this Mr. 
W. E. Bates writes: ‘‘ Ten Years. And incredible as 
it would once have seemed, one begins to forget. . . . 
Not what we did, or what was done to us, but what 
we thought of it all—that is what is being gradually 
forgotten. . . . We did not argue, even in our minds, 
for or against war. Most of us tried to do the job 
thoroughly, not because we liked it, or even because we 
had to, but because we were perfectly sure it was being 
done finally. No shadow of doubt on that point existed. 
We always meant to make that quite clear when the 
right time came. But the complexities of peace suc- 
ceeded those of war—and somehow we kept silence. It 
has been a significant silence, like those two brief 
minutes on Armistice Day, and just as definitely it has 
meant, ‘ never again.’ ”’ 

Now my response to this preface was an odd mixture 
of “True! True!” and “ But stay! is it wholly 
true ?”’ Longer thinking made me decide that Mr. 
Bates’s words carried their own denial buried in them ; 
they are the truth but not the whole of it. We have 
forgotten certainly that we meant to cry “ Never 
Again ’”’ from the housetops, and to organise perhaps 
into “‘ No More War ”’ associations, and to argue with 
and confound the militarists, should there be any 
remaining in the world; we have forgotten, in a 
sentence, that we meant to be much more articulate 
than we are; but when Mr. Bates admits that these 
grim convictions have sunk into a silence which is as 
significant as the Armistice Silence, he really shows 
(as I believe) that they are the most powerful factor 
in the world to-day, and even more powerful than they 
would have been had they become vocal. They have 
sunk into our subconsciousness, and once convictions 
have got down there, their power, so modern psychology 
assures us—and it is right here, if nowhere else—is 
infinitely greater than when it is released in action. 
That the Armistice Silence, speaking generally, is the 
expression of the world’s subconsciousness, and that the 
dominant note of that subconsciousness is a wistful, 
bewildered, rather blind, “ It must not happen again. 


1 Ten Years Ago.” 


By R. H. Mottram, 
Windus.) 


7s. 6d. (Chatto & 


It simply must not!’ I at least am satisfied; and 
in the knowledge I find my only, but sufficient 
comfort. 

There is I am told a “‘ No More War ”’ association, 
but how many typical ex-service men belong to it? 
I do not say this to depreciate it: God forbid! I would 
do anything in my power to help it on its way, but I 
feel now that I should be uncomfortable as one of its 
members, and there are but few of the soldiers I knew, 
of whom I find it easy to imagine that they would take 
am active part in it. The fact is, the typical English- 
man prefers his inarticulateness ; but is he the less or 
the more potent for that? The men who held the 
Ypres Salient were surely the most inarticulate popula- 
tion adown the whole battle line (excepting only the 
Russian peasant soldier) ; again and again Mr. Mottram 
in these essays turns his pin-light on this inarticulate- 
ness and throws it into sharp relief; so completely 
inarticulate were they that they would always rather 
speak the opposite of their feelings than let out the 
truth of themselves, even if they knew it, infinitely 
preferring to talk sedition than patriotism and cowardice 
than courage ; and yet—was not all this a necessary 
part of the character that without excitement, without 
élan, without mutiny, without despair, without hope 
almost, just stood obstinately still and proved unbeat- 
able and won its way in the end? Proved unbeatable, 
as Napoleon learnt of it, a hundred years before. Think 
not that you are listening to an “ unrepentant English- 
man ”’ beating a jingo’s drum. I have a horrible feeling 
that this kind of character is not half so attractive as 
your more mercurial Frenchman or Irishman; but 
when it comes to a question of which is more likely to 
endure and get its way in the end, can there be much 
debate ? So I am not so disturbed, as apparently Mr. 
Bates is, by the fact that we have all dropped into 
silence ; I find my consolation in the tail of his preface, 
and in the whole body of Mr. Mottram’s essays. 

And Mr. Mottram is just the man for us. For us 
English at any rate. He is so marvellously reserved ; 
he says so confoundedly little, and yet manages to get 
his meaning so brutally across, that he is the man for 
our English money every time. A bit more articulation 
of his pacifist philosophy, and we might get shy of him. 
But it is all there, mind you; all there, in overtones. 
Just as the overtones of the British Tommy’s remark, 
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“Blimey! this trench ain’t safe! I’m going ’ome,” 
were really, ‘‘ Well, here we are, and we’ve got to stick 
it; so I’ll shoot me own bloomin’ father if he tries to 
take this trench ’”’; so does Mr. Mottram, with conscious 
art, raise all round his quiet, studiously underwritten 
sketches and essays the whole argument for the expul- 
sion of militarism and war. Whether it is an esthetic 
valuation or a human valuation, to say of a writer 
that he expresses a national temper, I am not quite 
sure; in Mr. Mottram’s case I am inclined to think 
that it chances to pan out as the same thing. Anyhow 
most English critics, who were also soldiers, find them- 
selves muttering as they read Mr. Mottram: “ This 
is the proper way to tell it ; this somehow is It, as we 
knew it; it’s the Real Thing.’’ In short, it’s the stuff 
to give 

And here a parable. 
whole of this particular English quality in it, and is not 
without its reference to the Mottram art. On the 
morning of the eleventh of November, 1918, a young 
subaltern friend of mine paraded his platoon and told 
them the glorious news that at eleven o’clock hostilities 
would cease. Was there cheering, was there mutual 
handshaking, was there embracing, was there a chorus 
of triumphant song? There was not. All that hap- 
pened was that the sergeant stepped forward and saluted 
my friend and asked: “‘ Please, sir, ’00’s won ? ”’ 

Together with Mr. Mottram’s “Ten Years Ago”’ I 
have read another book—Mr. Henry Williamson’s novel, 
“The Pathway.” 2? Let me say at once that I was 


2 “The Pathway.”’ By Henry Williamson. 7s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


A parable which contains the ~ 


conscious all the time of reading it that a fine mind 
was at work, that an artist’s eye of remarkable clarity 
had been responsible for the many lovely pictures of 
seas, coasts, birds, dogs, interiors and so forth, and 
that there was promise here, when the writer should 
have the same command of his tools that Mr. Mottram 
possesses, of something quite exceptional. But judged 
from the angle from which I have been looking at 
Mr. Mottram’s book, it seems to me to fail as surely as 
his succeeds. In one mind at least the ranting, the 
excessive articulateness of the hero, Maddison, stirred 
no little revolt ; and not only because such explicit- 
ness, in its glaring unreality, destroyed all illusion, but 
because (dare one hint it ?) most of the matter that 
Mr. Maddison was so explicit about seemed such crude 
undergraduate stuff. The same explicitness vitiates the 
land- and seascape descriptions, of which there are, 
my God, how many! Go further, and say that the 
same explicitness has spoiled the whole book by this 
overloading with descriptions. Just as Maddison piles 
argument on argument with the cogency of a well 
written pamphlet, but in a manner which no living 
being, even though he were, like Maddison, a kind 
of avatar of Shelley, could possibly achieve, so Mr. 
Williamson’s idea of describing a seascape is to provide 
an ornithologist’s catalogue of the birds discernible by 
the specialist eye. I got through the book, and was in 
some ways the larger for it ; but my success was mainly 
due, I like to think, to a little of the quality shown by 
Mr. Mottram’s soldiers ; the task had to be done, and 
the first few weeks were the worst. I was glad when 
hostilities ceased. 


A LAST WORD ON THE BUNYAN CONTROVERSY. 


By Sir CAINE. 


HAVE great respect for Mr. Noyes’s work, and think 

it is, at its best, of almost the highest quality. 

As far as I can recall the article in THE BOoOKMAN, and 
as far as the quotations you sent enable me to remember 
it, I think Mr. Noyes made the mistake of judging 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’ as he would have judged a 
novel which dealt with material beings as well as 
spiritual interests. So judged, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ must 
necessarily and very seriously fall. 
As the history of the life of an 
ordinary man, living in an 
ordinary world, it is artistically 
worthless, and its value as a 
human document, and as an 
example for human conduct, seems 
to me of little consequence. But, 
in my judgment, the essential 
failure of Mr. Noyes is that of 
not perceiving that “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress ”’ is not the history 
of a natural man but the history of 
a human soul. It is not a record 
of natural happenings but of 
spiritual happenings. If you bring 
this test to bear on the outstanding 


Sir Hall Cairne. 


points of Noyes’s criticism you see how painfully 
he fails. The story of how and why Christian left 
his wife and children is intended to be a spiritual 
incident only (meaning the act of a being in the 
inevitable form of a man who is solely a seeker after 
God)—and as such it is a perfectly rational, and 
indeed extremely true and moving description of the 
struggle of the soul to be true to 
its highest aspirations against the 
greatest of human calls. Judged 
of as the act of a man of flesh and 
blood, with his human obligations 
and duties, living in the midst of 
other men of flesh and blood, with 
similar human obligations and 
duties (just that and no more) 
it is all that Noyes represents it 
to be—the picture of a man who 
fails as a man in nearly every 
aspect of man’s life. The error in 
Noyes’s case is, I think, the error 
of his point of view—Noyes’s view 
being that of a critic of (imagina- 
tive) human history; whereas 
Bunyan’s point of view is, I think, 
that of a judge of the operations 
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of the human soul almost detached from human history. 
In like manner I think other incidents included in 
Noyes’s indictment are subject to criticism, as in the 
case of Christian’s fear to turn back because he knows 
that the injuries he would suffer from behind would be 
greater than those he would have to encounter on 
going forward. Here again we have a purely spiritual 
experience which has, as nearly as possible, nothing to 
do with material experience. Few of us have not gone 
through this kind of fear again and again in the fierce 
struggles of faith. It has little to do with our material 
experience of fear at turning back from a great human 
enterprise, except so far as the latter is the only form 
in which we can embody, visualise and express the idea. 

I think it is not unfair to say that Noyes judges of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ as he would judge of an 
imaginative narrative pure and simple—a piece, as I 
say, of imagined history. But “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
is not solely and only or even chiefly a romance on a 
spiritual subject. It is fundamentally an allegory. As 
such it is weakened by the infirmities which attach to 
every allegory. These infirmities are many, and when, 
a few months before you published Noyes’s article, I 
read ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” again (it was the first 
book I ever read), I was disturbed by the sense of 
unreality, the confusion of aim and incident, of motive 
and material, which has so painfully oppressed Noyes. 
To use the familiar phrase, these did not always run 
on all fours, and hence I had at first a sense of 
disappointment, even of disillusionment—the narrative 
did not always convince me. But after the publication 
of his article by you, I set myself to think out the 
difficulty, and came to the conclusion which I have 
imperfectly expressed in this letter. In this effort I 
was much assisted by the Biblical controversies on cer- 
tain of the allegories in the Bible, which resemble 
Bunyan’s—the chief difference between them being that 
in the Bible there is usually less of the spirit of allegory 
and more of matter-of-fact reality ; as for example in 


the case of Jacob wrestling with the angel at Jabbok, 
and again in the case of his vision at Bethel. These 
also are allegories and, like Bunyan’s, they are full of 
serious blemishes when looked at from Noyes’s point of 
view. It is impossible for the instructed mind to read 
them as the record of actual happenings, as the physical 
wrestling of man with man, or the physical descending 
and ascending of angels from heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven—notwithstanding Jacob’s command to 
Joseph in the act of blessing him (“‘ put, I pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh’’), and in spite of the common 
belief of the Jew in some eastern countries that the man 
who drags a leg behind him has Jacob’s limp. In like 
manner, it is impossible to read the story in “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ of the encounter between Christian 
and Apollyon as the record of what claims to be an 
actual occurrence, and thereby judge of it as we should 
judge of a similar incident in a romance by Walter Scott. 
Christian’s experiences, like Jacob’s, seem to be ex- 
periences of the soul, not of the body. 

The controversy that has arisen upon the publication 
of Mr. Noyes’s article shows once again that allegory is 
a very great difficulty and indeed a very imperfect and 
perhaps a very primitive form of art. It is almost 
impossible to give popular expression to abstract ideas 
without the use of material forms. The spiritual idea 
is always seeking after a natural body, in order to make 
itself easy of comprehension. But when the spiritual 
idea finds its material body the union of the two is 
sometimes good and sometimes bad. With all reverence 
and humility I offer it as my opinion that in the cases 
I have cited it is almost equally both. _ 

The defence of Bunyan against Mr. Noyes’s condemna- 
tion is, I think, very simple and it is this—that Christian 
was not intended to be a man, but a soul, and his 
“progress” was not intended to be the story of the 
life of a man, but the story of the pilgrimage of a 
spirit. Hence, Christian is universal in his appeal and is 
likely to be deathless. 


The appearance of a new poet in the world of letters 
always seems to have something fortuitous about it, some- 
thing indeed almost freakish; and I have often thought 
that quite an interesting study might be made of the 
origins of the various English poets, of their unlooked-for 
emergence from the most unlikely quarters. In his own 
family the artist is usually a sport, and is likely to be re- 
garded by its more normal members as anything but a 
happy accident ; but in the Rossetti family it was the other 
way about. It would seem that the elder Gabriel Rossetti, 
himself an Italian poet of some reputation, expected his 
children to be poets and painters; and this being so, the 
only wonder is that, in this contrary world, his sanguine 
but altogether irrational expectations were realised. It is 
seldom that poets beget poets, or that genius flourishes 
in a too congenial atmosphere. But though Dante Gabriel 
and Christina Rossetti were more or less normal members 
of an exceptional family, what a happy accident it was for 
us that their father’s exile from his own country enabled 
them to make so glorious a contribution to the canon of 
English poetry, that the arbitrary act of a tyrannical king in 
Italy should have resulted in the children of a predominantly 


* “Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Painter Poet of Heaven and 
Earth.” 


By R. L. Mégroz. 15s. net. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI.* 


By WILFRID GIBson. 


Italian strain becoming the writers of some of the loveliest 
things in the English tongue ! 

Mr. Mégroz, in his centenary study of the work of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, though he by no means ignores the paint- 
ings, gives up the greater part of his book to a detailed 
consideration of Rossetti’s literary activities ; and, in doing 
so, I think he shows a true sense of proportion. To my 
mind at least Rossetti was a great poet who also painted ; 
and it would seem as if this estimate of the relative value 
of his contributions to the two arts accorded with Rossetti’s 
own view of the matter. His brother, William Michael 
Rossetti, writes, in his introduction to the Collected Poems : 


“IT have not unfrequently heard my brother say that he 
considered himself more essentially a poet than a painter.” 


So, though it does not always do to take too seriously at 
hearsay an artist’s chance utterance on the value of his 
own work, I cannot but think that time will confirm the 
verdict in this case. Though undoubtedly Rossetti had 
a taste for painting, and indeed a considerable gift for 
pictorial expression, it would almost seem, if we may judge 
from the biographical records, as though the profession of 
painting had been, in a measure, forced upon him as a 
means of earning a livelihood ; and I for one grudge that 
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his energies should have been diverted for the greater part 
of his too short life from, what seems to me to have been, 
his true vehicle of expression, verse. His contribution to 
English poetry is rich indeed ; but I feel that, had he been 
a full-time poet, it would have been incalculably richer 
in achievement and more comprehensive in range. I am 
not so absurd as to fancy that my own reactions to his 
work are a final criterion of the relative value of his two 
activities; yet they may have some significance as the 
typical reactions of a second-rate sensitive mind. So 
perhaps I may be permitted to say that his paintings, 
which at first exerted a mild fascination over my adolescent 
consciousness, now only 


the whole a capable piece of work; and it is distinctly a 
relief in these days to come across a biographer who is not 
intolerably superior to his victim. Mr. Mégroz even has 
the temerity to express enthusiasm for his subject’s work, 
which, I suppose, will put him quite out of court in the 
estimation of the those-fools-our-fathers school of bio- 
graphers of the quaint antediluvian Victorians. But I do 
think that even he is a little unfair, in some of his asides, 
to other poets; and more especially to Tennyson, the 
influence of whose early poems on the work of Rossetti 
was not only much stronger, but also more abiding, than 
Mr. Mégroz is inclined to allow. There has in the past 

been too much chatter 


bore me, when they do not 
arouse a positive distaste 
of their apparently per- 
functory mannerisms ; 
while on the other hand 
his poems from my first 
reading of them have 
aroused my admiration, an 
admiration that has only 
grown more ardent and 
intense with the passage 
of years. But then, in 
matters of taste, it is 
always a case of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, and 
I suspect that among my 
readers there are many 
Tweedledees eager to 
counter me with an 
emphatic ‘‘ Contrariwise ! ”’ 

Mr. Mégroz’s exhaustive 
study is, on the whole, 
well done, though the 


second section, ‘‘ Mainly 
Critical,’’ is much !better 
than -the first, ‘“‘ Mainly 


Biographical,’’ which con- 
tains too much repetition, 
and the writing of which 
is at times unpardonably 
slipshod. The lack of 
adequate punctuation in- 
deed makes some of the 
sentences incomprehen- 
sible at a first reading ; 
and what are we to make 
of such writing as this in a 
serious centenary critical 
study of a great artist ? 
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about literary influences ; 
but without doubt Keats’s 
“La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci” and Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner,’’ 
“Kubla Khan’’ and 
“Christabel”’ directly in- 
spired a great deal of the 
work of the Victorian 
medizvalists ; indeed ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
might almost be regarded 
as the germ of the whole 
efflorescence. Tennyson was 
perhaps the first poet to 
fall under the influence; 
but he lived so long that 
we are inclined to forget 
that his poems in the 
modern medieval manner 
were published early 
enough to be, in their turn, 
an immediate influence in 
the development of the 
younger poets of the 
school, many of whom 
died before he did. And, 
apart from any suggestion 
of theme, his very indi- 
vidual technique had a 
marked influence on the 
apprentice work of 
Rossetti, Morris and Swin- 
burne. Morris and 
Swinburne were soon to 
shake themselves free and 
express themselves in their 
own discursive and less 
intense styles; and indeed 
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“Although most of his 
friends, including his brother, 
smoked, Rossetti’s sociable 
inclinations never induced him, or Swinburne, to this form of 
mild poison, which would have been much less injurious than 
chloral, could he have made it a substitute for the drug. 
Music was another blind spot in Rossetti, even as a relaxation.” 


Even in a mere reviewer this dressing-gown-and-slippers 
style of writing would be hard to forgive. But though 
much of Mr. Mégroz’s prose is reprehensibly careless, there 
is nothing else in the volume quite so bad as the terribly 
turgid sonnet he has been rash enough to include in his 
Prefatory Note. A critic of poetry should be especially 
careful to keep his own performances in verse well out of 
sight, at least for the moment, if he wishes us to respect 
the validity of his judgment. Of course the functions of 
critic and creator are essentially different; and it does 
not necessarily follow that, because a man is a bad poet, 
he must be an incompetent critic; or, conversely, that 
because he is an incompetent critic he must be a bad poet ; 
but it is well for the ambidexterous writer not to let his 
tight hand know what his left hand is doing; and it is 
fatal to include specimens of both activities in the one 
volume. 

Nevertheless Mr. Mégroz’s critical examination is on 
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almost to drown their 
genius in their own diffuse- 
ness ; but I do not think 
that Rossetti ever entirely escaped the Tennysonian 
influence, and many of his best and most characteris- 
tic poems are technically of the very texture of 
““ The Lady of Shalott ’’ and the incomparable ‘‘ Mariana ”’ 
poems. This, need I explain, is not an adverse criticism 
of Rossetti. I do not think it is the business of every new 
poet to introduce a new and eccentric style into English 
poetry. Rossetti was content to learn from Tennyson ; 
and, like many pupils, he at times excelled his master. 
Indeed, apart from individual poems, the sustained intensity 
of his poetry as a whole, makes his smaller body of work 
a more authentic contribution to English poetry than the 
much greater mass of Tennyson’s work, in which the vital 
intensity burns only as an intermittent flame. And now 
I would seem to be disparaging Tennyson! And though 
I should loathe to be classed with the belittlers, perhaps I 
deserve to be, for pitting one poet against another. 
Comparisons are odious, and never more so than when 
they are made between one artist and another. The critic 
of literature, even as the theologian, should keep in mind 
the truth that “In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions.’ 
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A FINE OLD GASCON GENTLEMAN.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


“Reader, loe here a well-meaning Booke!”’ as John 
Florio translates Montaigne’s own “‘ C’est icy un livre dé 
bon foy, lecteur.’” My one adverse comment on this fine 
edition of the first great essayist is that some brief notes 
on translator, author, and places and personages so admir- 
ably illustra- 
ted in these 


lackey when chidden should answer, ‘‘ Master, I can hear 
without your shouting!’’ Though he broods much: on 
death and the fear of death he thinks manfully, ‘‘ A man 
should rid himself of these vulgar and hurtful humours.” 
“Let death seize upon me,”’ he cries, ‘‘ when I am setting 
my cabiges, 
carelesse of her 


three volumes 
might well 
have been 
added. Yet 
Montaigne, 
and to a cer- 
tain extent the 
florid and “‘ re- 
solute ’’ Florio 
write them- 
selves down, 
and there is 
fortunately an 
excellent index 
containing al- 
most every 
notable name 
from the Crea- 
tion down to 
Montaigne’s 
own day. I 
tested this by 
looking for the 
first unlikely 
name that 
came into my 
head. Moses 
is there, with 
Erasistratus, 
Empedocles, 
Galen and Plutarch as near neighbours, and in the 
same ‘ Apologie of Raymond Sebond’”’ are King 
Francis I, Martin Luther, Louis IX, Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Paul and Plato, Mahomet, Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Aristotle (‘‘ that hath an oare in every water’’) and 
other notables almost too numerous to count. The 
main interest to me is this Seigneur of Montaigne himself 
as he goes birrelling along (if I may be forgiven for taking 
the name of his happiest living successor in vain) with his 
quill scattering a golden largess of haphazard learning 
and wisdom, all unambitiously, and revealing himself so 
completely that we might recognise him if we met him at 
some dinner-table, or heard him speak at some London 
club. Not that we should ever have met him thus. He 
mixed with men; he opened his chateau gates to them, 
once, as he tells us, at such risk that only his indifference 
to danger saved him; he travelled; he had a genius for 
friendship if somewhat less than a talent for love. But 
like that tower where he read, wrote, graved maxims on 
the walls which present-day eyes may see, and heard the 
bells ring curfew, his mind was a solitary tower, detached 
and apart from life’s activities, into which he loved to 
withdraw from the alarms and disorders of a disordered 
age. One can see him there, with close-cropped beard, 
domed forehead and bald head, and shrewd, kindly, wise 
eyes with just a hint of sadness in them. A sagacious, 
brave man, afraid only of fear; careful not to join in 
quarrels, kind to neighbours and the poor, among whom 
his father had made him mix freely in childhood—that 
father who had him wakened from sleep by soft music, 
taught to speak Latin by servants ignorant of French, and 
who tried to teach him Greek’ by machinery—not with 
much success. He speaks in a loud, shrill, Perigordian 
voice, which he tries vainly to modulate; what if his 


* “ The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne.’’ Illustrated. 
3 vols. 22s. 6d. complete. (Dent.) 
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From ‘‘ The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne,” translated by John Florio (Dent). 


dart, but more 
of my unper- 
fect garden,” 
for he knows 
the futility of 
regret. He 
has no patience 
with cruelty to 
animals, yet 
finds some 
people lavish 
their affection 
too much on 
monkeys and 
little dogs and 
not enough on 
human beings. 
There is hard- 
ly a modern 
problem be- 
yond his range. 
Again and 
again he sur- 
prises us with 

passages that, 
Ferrara: The Ducal Palace. i” twentieth 
(Based on an old drawing.) century Eng- 
lish, would not 
be out of place 
in this week’s 
Spectator, or to-day’s Times, or to-morrow’s Daily Herald. 
Look, says he, at some of our bookish scholars and university 
men, who leave school and college crammed with classics, 
yet might better have been employed with tennis, so little 
are they prepared to face the world; and how much 
education costs, to be sure! He will refuse physic until 
he is well, and strong enough to take the doctor’s potions ; 
why, a man may die with a whole College of Physicians at 
his bedside, for all the airs the doctors give themselves. 
The Law (in which he was brought up) is an ass; it is so 
“imbecile ’’ that it often causes crime instead of curing 
it; they are always making mistakes, and clapping poor 
fellows into dungeons and executing those who are after- 
wards found innocent. In the nineteenth century Dumas 
said of his age what Montaigne said of the sixteenth. He 
hates lying ; he thinks more importance should be attached 
to diet and cleanliness. He-thinks there are too many 
books, and especially books about books. He has views 
about feminism. He does not believe in punishing by 
death cowardice in war which results from natural weak- 
ness; and cites with evident approval Charondas, who 
would have soldiers running away from battle sit for three 
days in the market place dressed as women, in the hope 
that shame may bring back their courage, and render them 
still serviceable. 

Montaigne was a considerate husband, but admits that 
if he had had his way he would not have married Wisdom 
herself. Though no great lover, he is not indifferent to 
women. Mary of Scots, whom he met, arouses his admira- 
tion. Some essays in this collection roused the ire of 
Thomas Carlyle. ‘‘ No excuse or even apology,” he says 
hotly in his essay on Montaigne in Brewster’s “‘ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,”’ ‘‘ can be devised for the gross indelicacy 
which frequently deforms these essays.” But then 
Montaigne, not knowing or caring much whether any 
Victorian Age would read him, was setting down a true 
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record of himself, his life, his inmost thoughts, and not a 
fancy picture. Censorship which plays Dr. Bowdler to 
Montaigne and Shakespeare, Swift and Sterne, Fielding 
and Smollett, will find difficulty in turning them into 
Jane Austens with twenty-three shrubberies (is it ?) in 
their works and not a kiss in any one. I am not sure that 
I would give a boy every essay written by Michael de 
Montaigne. But I am sure that I would rather give him 
Montaigne undiluted than prussic acid, diluted or undiluted. 

There are two introductions, besides Florio’s, in this 
beautiful edition—which, by the way, is worthy of Messrs. 
Dent, the producers of so many beautiful books. One is 
at the beginning, by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, and the 
other, in French, at the end by M. Emile Faguet. Both 


are excellent. A second reading makes me think Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s criticism sounder than at first I was disposed to 
think, even if I am not in agreement with him on all 
points. Let me end with a foot-note to his suggestion that 
Montaigne is a sedative writer; a writer who “ seems to 
the imagination ’”’ (seeking some sense of security in in- 


security) ‘‘as satisfyingly safe as ever Crusoe was 
behind his palisade, once he had drawn his ladder 
up.” 


When Napoleon left Paris suddenly after Waterloo he 
went to Malmaison. He was discovered with his feet on a 
window-sill, reading a book. That book, read while an 
Empire fell about his ears, was ‘‘ The Essays of Michael, 
Lord of Montaigne.”’ 


THE NEW ULENSPIEGEL. 


By ERNEstT Ruys. 


This new version of Charles de Coster’s famous romance* 
has a preamble by Sir Edmund Gosse, which I suppose 
was one of the last things he wrote. ‘‘ A modern, not a 
medieval masterpiece,” as he said, ‘“‘and not a fake 
romance!’’ It ends in fact the series of ‘‘ French Master- 
pieces ’’ edited by him, that opened—was it thirty or forty 
years ago ?—with Stendhal’s ‘‘ Chartreuse of Parma.” 
De Coster was for him a congenial topic, the one solitary 
man of genius who emerged in the unfertile first half- 
century of Belgian independence, a man before his time, 
who died before the new day 
fully broke believing himself and 
his work a failure. 

His Legend of Ulenspiegel 
and Lamme Goedzak, ‘“‘ and their 
adventures, heroical, joyous and 
glorious in the land of Flanders 
and elsewhere ”’ first fell into my 
hands by bookhunters’ providence 
during the War. It was a copy 
in yellow paper covers of the 
‘* Brussels ’’ edition of 1912, with 
Camille Lemonnier’s mournfully 
stirring tribute to the author: 
‘““A shadow passes,’ he said, 
“il meurt méconnu.”’ There were 
Belgian exiles in England at that 
time, ‘who were glad to borrow 
the book, now tattered and 
thumbed and sadly needing a 
leather back. To translate it 
was an adventure needing un- 
common resources, both in French 
and Flemish, in the English 
equivalent too, and Mr. Atkin- 
son, who is something of a 
conjurer, has fairly done the 
trick. The only other English 
version, Mr. Whitworth’s, excel- 
lent in its way, was incomplete. 

Ulenspiegel in this Flemish por- 
trait is not a mere replica of the 
German Eulenspiegel, who became 
Master Owiglass in the Old 
English Chapbooks. He is in 
this setting the son of Claes, a 
“ Kooldraeger of Damme (now 
as decayed a port as Dunwich on 
the Norfolk coast)—whose death 
is a central motive in the story. 
But Ulenspiegel is of that joyous 
order of vagabond, whose fate 
and whose gaiety it is to roam the 
world. Dagonet, Dinadan, Robin 


*“ The Legend of Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel.”” By Charles de Coster. 


Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 
7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


Hood, Pantagruel, Gringoire, nay Don Quixote himself, are 
of the same pedigree. The story is not pure picaresque 
however. It is the epic of a national struggle, the Flemish 
fight for deliverance in the time of Charles V, and De 
Coster adds to the effect by the way in which he contrasts 
sardonically the imperial house of Charles with the humble 
roof of Claes, and the two sons, the prince Philip with 
the vagabond owl of a hero. Ulenspiegel’s earlier adven- 
tures have often an air of wild comedy, even of quixotic 
extravaganza, and this Flemish Quixote has his Sancho 
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From “ The Legend of Tyl paraewe ” by Charles de Coster (Heinemann). 
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in the person of Lamme Goedzac, the genius of comic 
gluttony, showing us the other side of his race, sensual, 
gross, grotesque. 

The tragedy comes with the breaking up of the household 
at Damme, and the burning of Claes at the stake. His 
widow, Soetkin, and his son gather up his ashes and Ulen- 
spiegel wears a little bag of them round his neck as an 
amulet of vengeance. ‘‘ Les cendres de Claes battent sur 
ma poitrine’’ is his lyric refrain in every desperate pass 
afterwards. 

In the later books, the strokes of vengeance and the 
events that succeed are like lamps in the night to the 
reader overcast by the tragedy. For they lead Flanders 
on its way to deliverance and the ashes of Claes have a 
resurrection in the fires that light the sea-beggars to the 
great assault at Haarlem: ‘‘O ville de liberté!”’ 

The signal of the new hope is heard already in the scene 
that follows the death of Claes, where the mystic betrothal 
of the damsel Nele and Ulenspiegel takes place. Possibly 
De Coster does not make his allegory of Spring so con- 
vincing as his terrors and picaresque gaieties; but then, 
how hard it is to allegorise without losing the reality of 
make-believe. In the half-supernatural region to which 
the occult powers of the witch Katheline lead him back, 
De Coster is more sure of touch, but he confuses his 
own ideas at times with those proper to his characters. 
In the scene where Nele is made to see in a vision the 
court of Charles the Fifth while she sits in the kitchen of 
Soetkin, her language grows too self-conscious, wrought up 
as it is to the tenth degree in its detestation. She sees 
in a little green chamber Charles himself : ‘‘ a man drawing 
on to his fifty-fourth year, bald and grey, but with a blond 
beard on a prominent chin, with an evil look, full of ruse, 
cruelty and feigned bonhomie.’’ That is his Sacred Majesty. 
So far, so good; but near him is another: ‘‘ young with 
a plain muzzle, like a hydrocephalous monkey.’ The 
monkey we may pass, but the epithet is one Nele could 
not have used. This over-artifice now and again endangers 
De Coster’s romance-illusion. 

With Ulenspiegel, who is a projection of himself into 
romance, he is always at ease. The songs Ulenspiegel 
sings are written in bold rhythms, mostly unrhymed, and 
when a Flemish refrain is used it catches the ear like an 
old street-tune : 


““Slaet op den trommele van dirre dom deyne 
Slaet op den trommele van dirre doum, doum. 


Battez le tambour! van dirre dom deyne, 
Battez le tambour de guerre.” 


But his last song we do not hear, for De Coster has had 
the wit to do at the end what all writers of roving romance 
should do, leave the gate open for further wanderings. 
On the last page of all Ulenspiegel goes out with Nele, 
when he is supposed to be singing his sixth song. ‘“‘ But 
no one knows,”’ ends the tale, ‘“‘ where he sang his last.” 
This allows us to include Ulenspiegel with Don Quixote, 
Sir Gawain, and others amongst those celestial vagabonds 
whose genius it is to go on roving, to the world’s end 
and over the world’s rim. 

Charles de Coster has been dead now over forty years. 
He came of good Flemish stock, but was born at Munich 
on August 20th, 1827; his father was a native of Ypres. 
He died at Ixelles on May 7th, 1879. His own life 
was not a Ulenspiegel’s. It was intended at first that he 
should be a bank clerk—“‘ it did not suit me in any fashion,” 
he said. He went to the University of Brussels; and 
there founded a “‘ Société des Joyeux,’”’ and regaled its 
members inter alia with his ‘‘ Dream at an Apothecary’s 
Shop,”’ where the pills dance in a pillbox and say : ‘‘ Come, 
take us to your bosom! We will disguise ourselves in 
honey, and you will only discover our presence when nous 
te déchirons les entrailles.’” The Journal des Joyeux of the 
society contains some of these first experiments. He must 
have been still at the university when he wrote in one of 
the ‘‘ Lettres d Elisa’’: ‘‘ There is only one man that I 
love in France—c’est Moliére, et puis c’est tout; j’étudie 
les autres.’’ However, we have known him a reader of 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Hugo, Lucian and the old romances ; 
and he was a rare citizen of old cities : “‘ I love these distant 


- sounds,” he writes, “‘ that we divine rather than hear ; 


the carts on the chaussées, the heavy step of the rouliers, 
and this perpetual sigh of the town—a sigh in which lie 
so many tears and sufferings; one incident the more in 
the thousand little things that make us happy !”’ 

It needs a critic who has intimate knowledge to speak 
of his powers as an interpreter of the ‘“‘ pays de Flandres ”’ ; 
and M. Emile Deschanel has told us how sure he was, 
how true to the Flemish folk in “‘ their joviality, naiveté, 
tireless energy, honesty, courage, concentrated passions, 
and rare outbursts like to the eruption of a volcano.’”’ So 
De Coster’s new Legend holds true to the ancient tradition, 
which he recast with the hope of a poet and a 
visionary. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
By Marion St, JOHN WEBB. 


From ‘‘ All About Me,” by John Drinkwater (Collins). 


One of the most popular books for children this 
Christmas undoubtedly will be ‘‘ The House at Pooh 
Corner,”’ in which we meet again Christopher Robin 
and his friends—all of them our friends too, and all 
of them old friends, except the Strange and Bouncy 
Tigger, who makes his first appearance in this book. 
Mr. Milne writes with all his usual charm and delicious 

. humour, and ends his story in a way that brings a 
tightening of the throat. It is difficult to get used to 
the idea that there will be no more Christopher Robin 
books, and we can only hope that Mr. Milne will re- 
member some more tales about Christopher Robin 
(before he started to go to school) and some more of 
the Hums that Pooh sang to himself in the enchanted 
forest where “ a little boy and his Bear will always be 


* “The House At Pooh Corner.’””’ By A. A. Milne. 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)— 
“All About Me.’”’ By John Drinkwater. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ The Very 
Thing.” By ffrida Wolfe. Woodcuts by Elizabeth 
Rivers. 6s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.)—‘‘A Fairy To 
Stay.” By Margaret Beatrice Lodge. [Illustrated by 
A. H. Watson. ,(Oxford University Press.)—‘‘ Pillicock 
Hill.” By Herbert Asquith. Music by Alec Rowley. 


The Doctor. [Illustrated by A. H. Watson. 6s. (Oxford University 


Press.) 
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Tigger had been bouncing in 
front of them all this time. 
From ‘The House at Pooh Corner,” by A. A. Milne (Methuen). 


playing.” There is a beautiful and gracious Dedica- 
tion to Mrs. Milne at the beginning of the book, 
which runs : 
““You gave me Christopher Robin, and then 
You breathed new life in Pooh. 
Whatever of each has left my pen 
Goes homing back to you. 
My book is ready, and comes to greet 
The mother it longs to see. 
It would be my present to you, my sweet, 
If it weren’t your gift to me.” 


Mr. E. H. Shepard illustrates the book in his own 
inimitable way. 

Few people seem to realise how difficult it is to 
write simply. Mr. Milne’s work reads so easily that it 
is misleading. As well as the charm and person- 
ality that he puts into his work there is a world 
of skill underlying the simplicity of his sentences. 
This is borne in on one afresh when turning from 
House at Pooh Corner ’”’ to Mr. John Drink- 
water’s book for children, ‘“‘ All About Me.” I 
am a great admirer of Mr. Drinkwater’s work, and 
opened his ‘‘ poems for a child ’’ with high expecta- 
tions. Several of the poems I thought charming 
Clocks,’’ and ‘‘ The Bird’s Nest,’’ and Riding 
in Rotten Row,”’ which runs : 

“I like to watch the ladies and the gentlemen who go 

A-riding round and round and round-about in 
Rotten Row ; 


And if I had a pony I suppose they wouldn’t mind 
If I went riding with them, or a little way behind. 
“But I haven’t any pony, so even if they said 

That I might go a-riding, I should have to walk 
instead ; 

But before I go to sleep sometimes I think things 
in my mind, 

And I seem to see me with them, or a little way 
behind.” 


But in most of the poems Mr. Drinkwater is so 
obviously the grown-up writing children’s verses. 


The publishers claim that the poems are written in ‘an 
idiom that is based on the daily speech of children.’’ Do 
small children really talk like this : 
“ Although it is hard to defend 
Saying something that’s not in your mind... .” 
““Snip-snap-snorum, when played with decorum...” 
“From which remark you may have guessed...” ‘a 


still discerning eye...” ‘“‘ For example...” ‘‘ Which 
certainly convinces myself...” “‘. . . . asked him for a 
bonus...” see that there is no intention . . .”’ ? 


And does Mr. Drinkwater mean a child to be speaking 
in ‘‘ Big Whale ’”’ when he writes : 
‘“*. . . He dives, he wanders, he dozes in the deep, 
He glooms under keels, Leviathan asleep, 
Big Whale dreaming of a day, maybe, 
Laden with Jonah in the caverns of the sea.’ 
The book has many dainty illustrations by Mr. H. M, 
Brock. 

A book of verse which really has caught the spirit , of 
childhood between its covers is ‘‘ The Very Thing,” by 
Mrs. ffrida Wolfe. Decorated with quaint woodcuts by 
Miss Elizabeth Rivers, the book is full of delightful songs 
from beginning to end. Their rhythm is infectious. You 
have to sing them to yourself as you are reading. Each 
poem has a good idea, well thought out, and neatly handled 
and fitted in, and all the verses run and rhyme easily. 
Here is ‘‘ Choosing Shoes ”’ : 


“* New shoes, new shoes, 
Red and pink and blue shoes, 
Tell me, what would you choose, 
If they’d let us buy? 


‘Buckle shoes, bow shoes, 
Pretty pointy-toe shoes, 
Strappy, cappy low shoes ; 

Let’s have some to try. 


“ Bright shoes, white shoes, 
Dandy-dance-by-night shoes— 
Perhaps-a-little-tight shoes, 

Like some ? so would I, 
BUT 

‘Flat shoes, fat shoes, 
Stump-along-like-that shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat shoes, 

That’s the sort they'll buy.” 


Jane struggled to unloose herself. 


From “A Fairy to Stay,’’ by Margaret Beatrice Lodge (Oxford University Press), 
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I like too the idea in the poem about the scattered poppies 
in the garden: ‘‘. . . For each has left her box of dreams 
upon the stem for me.” It is the first time I have come 
across Mrs. ffrida Wolfe’s verse in book form, and I am 
immensely taken with it. There is a grace and an appeal! 
about it which are irre- 
sistible. 

Another writer whose 
work I have come across 
for the first time this year we ze 
is Miss Margaret Beatrice ; 

Lodge. Her story book, 
“A Fairy to Stay,”’ is most 
attractive. It all reads so 

naturally, and yet it is 
full of whimsical fancy. 
Pamela, the little girl with 
whom the fairy comes to stay, is a very real child; 
and the fairy herself is such a natural, interested little 
person that she seems as real as Pamela. The story 


Decoration by Elizabeth Rivers. jjlustrated _ brilliantly 
From ‘‘The Very Thing,” by firida Wolfe (Sidgwick & Jackson). 4 


of how the fairy stays for three days and how she goes 
to work to alter Pamela’s two strict aunts (to whom 
the fairy is invisible) is skilfully told, and holds the 
interest closely throughout. The author has a fascinating 
way of recounting things; she has given us that rare 
thing—a fairy story that 
actually reads convincing. 
The book is delightfully 
illustrated by Miss A. H. 
Watson, whose vital 
pictures are in keeping 
with the spirit of the 
book. 

This same artist has also 
a 
musical edition of Mr. Her- 
bert Asquith’s successful 
* Pillicock Hill.” The musical settings by Mr. Alec Rowley 
are admirably suited to the verses, and Father Christmas 
would be well advised to get in a big stock of this song-book. 


The Bookshelf. 


THE BROWNINGS AND ARNOLD.* 


Are they coming back ? Is there a suspicion abroad that, 
to the nihilism, the ailing denials of modern art some 
antidote, if not an answer, may be found even in the works 
of the Victorians ? Will an age which is positive about 
almost anything and sure of nothing turn for relief and 
healing to the men of the great agnostic period who were 
sure at least that the search after truth was worth while, 
even if it were conducted without hope of reward ? Are we, 
who inhabit a world where lust is scarcely any longer a 
pleasurable reaction, going to discover comfort in the 
writings of those to whom desire was frequently real, even 
when it was controlled, and denial was at least a challenge 
to some admitted authority ? Some of the moderns can 
admire Donne or Blake as our grandfathers admired 
Dante, regardless of what they think are their outworn 
mythologies; but if they listen again to Tennyson, or 
Browning, or Arnold it will not be with any such con- 
cession ; it will mean a recognition that in them was a 
truth that has been as unduly neglected as once it was 
unduly emphasised. Mr. Burdett has already proved 
himself one of the most discerning interpreters of the 
immediate past in letters and in life; his book on the 
English decadence and his essay on Gladstone showed a 
wide range of interest as well as a real understanding of 
periods. The cheapest and easiest way to deal with the 
Victorian giants is that adopted by Mr. Kingsmill in his 
trivial and vulgar book on Matthew Arnold. Anyone who 
has looked at an old photograph album, or turns over the 
pages of Punch and the Iilustvated London News of a 
quarter of a century ago knows the method—1t consists in the 
indulgence of shril] and meaningless merriment at the 
fashions of the past—the hats, the sleeves, the skirts, the 
frock-coats, the general manners. The critic is right—of 
course the fashions are absurd ; and his rightness is quite 
irrelevant, because so is all fashion. Mr. Kingsmill, who 
writes of Matthew Arnold as “‘ Matt,” has nothing particular 
to say and says it very badly. His book is disjointed, 
casual, pretentious ; the only original thing in his book is 
an effort to discover who was the girl who inspired the poems 
to Marguerite: Mr. Kingsmill does not know, but as the 
letters of Arnold at this time of his life are not in existence, 
he feels entitled to guess : 

“She was, I think, a governess or a companion in a family, 
but was living in Thun; or she may have been a teacher of 
French, living in apartments. In any case, it is clear that 


she was not a person of independent means, ‘and therefore not 
a gentlewoman in the strict Victorian sense.’ 


Mr. Kingsmill’s arguments that Marguerite was a paid 


“The Brownings.’”’ By Osbert Burdett. 15s. (Con- 
stable. )—‘‘ Matthew Arnold.”” By Hugh Kingsmill. 12s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


dependent, and that Arnold feared she might have become 
a prostitute are supported by quotations from which no 
intelligent reader could draw any such conclusions ; his 
nicety of judgment and capacity for criticising poetry can be 
gauged from the fact that he calls ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum ” 
‘interminable,’ has ‘‘ never been able to get through 
‘ Balder Dead,’ ’’ and that he considers this sentence as an 
adequate comment on the poem : 


*‘ Read without its context, there is an obscure pathos in 
the final line : 


“ At last he sighed, and set forth back to Heaven.’ 
Poor chap!” 


At times it is difficult to acquit Mr. Kingsmill of deliber- 
ate unfairness ; for instance in his comments on the famous 
passage about Shelley’s ‘‘ set,’’ he says that Arnold peers 
““ uneasily at Shelley from behind the skirts of Cardinal 
Newman ”’; the truth is of course that Arnold is lamenting 
that Shelley fell into the “‘ sordid set ’’ of Godwin, and his 
appeal to Newman is in accusation not of Shelley, but of 
Shelley’s father and his snobbish adulation of the Jockey 
of Norfolk. Does Mr. Kingsmill admire and defend Sir 
Timothy ? It is difficult to understand how this book came 
to be either written or published. 

With relief I turn to Mr. Burdett’s admirable essay in 
reconstruction. We have had, since Browning and the 
Victorian age died, one supereminent book on him, Mr. 
Chesterton’s volume in the English Men of Letters ; after 
that, this is the best I have read, and the most valuable 
to anyone who wishes to understand the poet’s life. Its 
great merit lies in Mr. Burdett’s successful effort to write 
the lives of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning together. 
Browning was a man to whom apparently the emotional 
life always came with the greatest force and reality, not 
through his own experiences, but through the experiences 
of his friends, or of his own invented personages. He was 
a man with a great gift of mystical transference. As I 
read once more the story, told very skilfully and delicately 
by Mr. Burdett, of Elizabeth Barrett’s life with her father, 
I feel that Browning, from the moment he knew the facts 
of that strange family, took on his own shoulders the burden 
of the life of his beloved. He contrived, with an amazing 
patience and courtesy, to divert to himself the wrath of that 
unreasonable thundercloud, Mr. Moulton Barrett. He bore 
it easily, to all appearances; but it left a deep mark on 
his imagination ; it intensified his own conviction, fostered 
in him by his own parents, of the inalienable right of every 
human soul to freedom. I believe that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, when Caliban is discoursing on his god Setebos, 
Browning in the famous lines describing the pure whim- 
sicality of god Setebos, was haunted by his memory of the 
angry and vain caprice of his intolerable father-in-law. 
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“Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so.’ 

Admirable as is Mr. Burdett’s literary criticism, he wisely 
concentrates more in his book on the lives of the poets, an 
imaginative romance of the first order. There is more 
sudden tragedy in Rossetti’s married life; there is more 
contentment in Tennyson’s; there is a keener lyrical 
beauty in the frustrated love of Christina Rossetti’s ; but 
in the fullness of married happiness, as in the adventure of 
the wooing and winning the Joves of the Brownings are 
surely alone in the history of poetry. Browning’s admira- 
tion, whether we can share it or not, for Elizabeth Barrett’s 
verse was as sincere as hers for his; from the first their 
minds marched together, and in their union there was a 
fulfilment of a kind fitly predicted and praised in the magni- 
ficent sonnets from the Portuguese. Browning who had 
all to give to his wife had, for that reason, more to give to 
others. Mr. Burdett is right in saying that his chief friends 
were women, and he understood them far better than 
Meredith who became more celebrated as a feminist, but 
never lost a certain condescension which Browning had 
never had. His unpopularity to-day is, perhaps, not a little 
due to his unforced, natural attitude to women as com- 
panions, delightful because they are women not in spite of it. 
He was not of the very greatest minds, for his mysticism 


rests in an acceptance rather than a transvaluation of » 


nature, and he is not far from the fallacy that the bold 
statement of a difficulty is in itself always a solution. He 
wrote in verse because it was his best method of expression ; 
and it is only an idle and temporary convention that finds 
this odder than writing in prose. Much of his poetry is 
below his normal level; but even his longest and least 
exalted pieces are still easier to read, for some of us, than 
much eighteenth century verse and many twentieth 
century novels. Here, at any rate, in Mr. Burdett’s essay 
is a book which should send many new readers to that great 
library called Robert Browning’s works, and also some to 
the smaller, slighter bookcase where are the volumes of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
“Through such souls alone 


God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 


R. RoBErRTs. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD’S LETTERS.* 


Ten years ago the name of Katherine Mansfield was 
hardly known in our literature. Since then, because of 
her short stories, it has been associated with Anton 
Tchekov’s; and now that an abrupt end has come to 
her great brilliance and the promise of yet greater brilliance, 
she is, according to some, entitled to a place alongside 
Amiel and Bashkirtseff because of her private diaries. 
Doubtless the two volumes of letters to her intimate friends 
which her husband, Mr. Middleton Murry, has selected 
with a devotion that remains unwearied, will cause her 
name to be linked in a third direction, with that of John 
Keats. 

For Katherine Mansfield, like the author of “‘ Endymion,” 
wrote her best letters after her fatal illness had manifested 
itself and when her doom appeared inescapable. Keats 
was no more rebellious and alternately resigned than she ; 
and exiled from active life and home and friends, they 
both pour out their hearts on to paper, honestly and 
earnestly, passionately and affectionately, and with a 
regularity that made each of them as a correspondent 
uncommonly prolific. But when every possible comparison 
has’ been offered, Katherine Mansfield still remains 
essentially a unique and solitary figure. A tragic figure, it 
need hardly be said. She had a precarious foothold on the 
border between two worlds, and while others in that state 
are often wholly high-spirited and gay, or utterly dismayed 


and dispirited, she was so seldom at one or the other — 


extreme as to present a greater paradox than any individual 


* “The Letters of Katherine Mansfield.”” Edited by John 
Middleton Murry. 2 vols. 15s. (Constable.) 


to be found in a sphere—that of art—which is overcrowded 
with paradoxical people. Mostly she was so high-spirited 
and gay that she deceived many of her friends about the 
dreadful nature of her illness; but her wit and humour 
never glittered in any superficial sense as though to hide 
a secret from herself as well as others. Life had taught 
her acceptance; she learned the true meaning of dis- 
cernment, which every creative artist, as distinct from 
the critic, is bound to learn if his work is to have any 
importance : 


“It seems to me if Beauty were Absolute it would not longer 
be the kind of Beauty it is. Beauty triumphs over ugliness in 
Life. That’s what I feel. And that marvellous triumph is 
what I long to express. The poor man lives and the tears glitter 
in his beard and that is so beautiful one could bow down... . 
Life is, all at one and the same time, far more mysterious and 
far simpler than we know. It’s like religion in that. If we want 
to have faith—and without faith we die—-we must learn to 
accept. That’s how it seems to me.” 


““We must learn to accept.’’ When her mother died 
at her New Zealand home far away, Katherine Mansfield 
only wrote : 


“Her death . . . has made me realise more fully than ever 
before that I love courage—spirit—poise (do you know what I 
mean ? all these words are too little) more than anything. And 
I feel inclined to say (not to anybody in particular): ‘ Let us 
love each other. Let us be kind and rejoice in one another and 
leave all squabbles and ugliness to the dull dogs who only 
become articulate when they bark and growl. The world is 
so dreadful in many ways. Do let us be tender with each 
other.”’ 


There is depth in this aspiration, homely though it sounds 
and platitudinous. But what is true depth but a return 
to homeliness and simplicity and—yes, platitudes? At 
the end (that is, in the last months of her life) she wrote— 
what ? Profoundly philosophical, complex dissertations in 
brief ? On the contrary she wrote ‘‘ something childish ”’ : 


Katherine Mansfield, 1913. 


From “The Letters of Katherine Mansfield,” edited by J. Middleton 
Murry (Constable). 
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“I cannot let Christmas come without’sending you both my 
love and greetings. I love Christmas. . . . In that other world 
where wishes are laws, there would be a great shining wreath 
of holly on the door knocker, lights at all the windows, and a 
real party going on inside. We meet in the hall, and warmly 
re-clasp hands. Good Heavens! /’m not above a tree, coloured 
candles and crackers—are you-? ”’ 


Katherine Mansfield, with all her senses preternaturally 
acute because of her precarious position, saw life much 
more vividly than the most of us see it, but her ultimate 
desires were the ordinary man’s or woman’s. In another 
letter, dated about the same time, she wrote that she 
wanted “ warm, eager, living life—to be rooted in life—to 
learn, to desire, to know, to feel, to think, to act. ... I 
want a garden, a small house, grass, animals, books, 
pictures, music. . . . I want to be a child of the sun.” 
Indeed had Mr. Murry thought it advisable he might fitly 
have printed these fragmentary sentences on the title page 
of the two volumes, so characteristic are they of the whole 
compilation. Every message that Katherine Mansfield 
sent to her friends—and she never dwelt for long on mere 
abstractions—expressed that poignant wish in some form or 
other. And after all was she not already in her imagination 
a “child of the sun’ ? She loved light and the things of 
light—animals, birds and summer, Dickens, Tchekov and 
birthdays. Her stories are themselves like sun-rays light- 
ing up the little obvious and yet hitherto invisible things 
in the garden—the dusty particles that crowd the green 
air, the bits of sparkling glass or shell on the path. She 
distorted nothing. Thus her letters, written in the nervous, 
staccato and yet liquid English that was in all her stories, 
and crowded with brilliant detail and vivid phrases, are 
an expression of the rare art that began with ‘‘ Bliss and 
Other Stories,”’ “‘ The Garden Party,’’ ‘‘ The Doves’ Nest ”’ 
and ‘‘ Something Childish,”’ and that the ‘ Journal” 
illuminated technically; a finite, perfect art, which 
reminds us in some ways of Jane Austen, and to which, 
alas, there are to be no further contributions. 


WHO DID IT?* 


We have no sympathy with those who would preface 
an account of detective fiction with condescension and 
apology. To be quite frank, this in the present instance 
would be an act of sheer ingratitude, as we have put the 
books hereafter mentioned to the precise purpose for which 
they were intended, and have found that they all in different 
ways excellently achieved their end. In plain words, we 
fell upon them for a holiday reading and found that they 
stimulated without exhausting. 

In the writing of thrillers “‘ The Coles ” may be depended 
upon as an old and tried firm. No doubt many of our 
readers have the advantage of us in being already acquainted 
with the superb efficiency of Superintendent Henry Wilson, 
of the C.I.D. We can only guarantee that in this volume 
he may be found at his best, although the problem presented 
to him was only a casual and holiday task. The murder 
of William Meston was attended by no ordinary difficulties, 
for there were at least half a dozen persons who might have 
been entangled by circumstantial evidence. ‘‘ The Coles” 
keep these innocents well to the front with the skill of 
practised narrators, and we cordially agree with the 
publishers that not one in a hundred is likely to guess the 
author or the method of the crime. 

Mr. Mansfield Scott, in ‘“‘ The Phantom Passenger,”’ 
tells the last desperate adventure of Bauchman, a New 
York desperado wanted for innumerable crimes. By a 
daring piece of impersonation, the murderer and_ his 
associates took their place among the passengers and crew 
of a privately chartered vessel crossing to Europe. Bauch- 
man proves himself a criminal of extraordinary daring and 
resource, and having by a confederate secured the control 
of the wireless station, he soon has the ship under a reign 

* “The Man From the River.” By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ The Phantom Passenger.” By Mansfield 


Scott. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ Who Opened the Door ?” 
By Thomas Cobb. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


of terror. His schemes however are frustrated by the 
resolution of the captain, who decides to return to New 
York, and by the gallantry of the passengers and crew, 
who withstood the last desperate attack on the pilot-house 
to obtain command of the wheel. The story of a diamond 
necklace robbery is skilfully interwoven with the main 
theme, not to speak of a love story that is interestingly 
suggested, though not developed. The note of mystery 
and terror is admirably sustained, and as in all good stories 
of the kind, the solution is not to be easily anticipated. 

Mr. Cobb’s story is prefaced by a list of forty works to 
his credit, concluding with the symbols “ etc. etc. etc.” 
It is superfluous then to say that in ‘‘ Who Opened the 
Door ?’’ we find a high standard of competence. The 
millionaire, Secretan, was found murdered in his wife’s 
empty country cottage, of which, it was proved, he did 
not possess a key. On behalf of his wife, who was never 
seriously suspected, there was made out an apparently 
unimpeachable alibi. The crime was complicated by the 
simultaneous disappearance of Lawrence Heath, an admirer 
of Mrs. Secretan, and of Enderby, the commercial victim of 
Secretan and his implacable enemy. The case is under- 
taken at first for reasons of friendship, and later pro- 
fessionally by Detective-Inspector Pardoe, of Scotland 
Yard. For this detective we are bound to admit we have 
considerable sympathy. Again and again he seems to be 
within an inch of success, but every time the clue ends in 
an impasse. Mrs. Secretan leaves the country to join 
her brother in India. Lawrence Heath quietly returns, 
with an easy explanation of his absence, and Enderby is 
cleared before his death, resulting from a motor accident. 
So officially the murder is added to the list of the un- 
explained, and Mr. Pardoe’s reputation at the Yard is not 
enhanced. For the reader, however, there is a complete 
enough solution as well as a love story. The only flaw in 
this story is that some readers may be left with a feeling 
of doubt as to how far the truth may be suppressed in the 
interests of loyalty. 

Lit1an LOBBAN. 


EOS.* 


Sir J. H. Jeans is one of the intellectual giants of the 
day. In his more recondite mathematical reasoning, only 
three or four men alive can follow him, and, though in this 
little book he abjures mathematics and states merely facts 
and conclusions, the facts and conclusions are so stupendous 
and incredible as to stagger both the mind and the imagina- 
tion of an ordinary man. Indeed his exposition of the 
almost infinite ‘‘ doth tease us out of thought as doth 
eternity.” 

When he informs us that the farthest objects we can see 
through a telescope are so distant that light from them, 
travelling 186,000 miles a second, takes 140 million years 
to reach us—when he calculates that the star Doradus 
emits 300,000 times as much light and heat as our sun and 
that Betelgeux is 25 million times as large, we are pleasantly 
bewildered. But the figures for us have no precise mean- 
ing; they are ultra-impressionist, and have merely 
emotional significance like an exclamation mark. Even 
his picturesque concrete illustrations amaze more than 
enlighten us. When he asserts that a patch of a great 
nebula a million times as large as the Matterhorn would 
weigh only a single ounce, and that a bit of the Van 
Maanen’s star the size of a pea would weigh a ton—when 
he calculates that if the stars were sand there would be 
enough to cover England hundreds of yards deep, we 
cannot quite grasp or quite visualise the situations: the 
mind jibs, and the imagination boggles. Nevertheless we 
are moved and made to realise something of the mystery 
of matter and of the immensity of the universe. 

Some of the most fascinating pages in a fascinating book 
deal with the question of the annihilation of matter. 
According to modern science, matter is gradually being 
transmuted into light and heat, and other forms of radiant 


* * Eos, or The Wider Aspects of Cosmogony.” By Sir J. H. 
Jeans, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. (Kegan Paul). 
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energy. Already the greater part of the sun has dis- 
appeared, and in time all the matter in the universe will 
be annihilated. ‘‘ The radiation of ten thousand dead 
universes,’’ says Jeans, ‘““ may even now be wandering 
round space.’’ For long, men of science have foreseen this 
ultimate annihilation, but some have believed that even, 
as matter becomes radiation, so radiation may in turn 
become matter. This comfortable doctrine of resurrection 
Jeans denies. ‘‘ The universe,’ he says, “is like a clock 
which is running down, a clock which, so far as science 
knows, no one ever winds up, which cannot wind itself 
up, and so must stop in time.”’ 

Eos is certainly an interesting addition to an interesting 
series and all who read it will heartily agree with the 
author that ‘‘ astronomy is a science’in which exact. truth 
is ever stranger than fiction, in which imagination ever 
labours panting and breathless behind the reality, and 
about which one could hardly be prosaic if one tried.” 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 


MALAYA AND EGYPT. 


Of the two latest additions to the admirable ‘“‘ Outward 
Bound ” Library,* that by Mr. Gibson has the greater 
value and interest. For his theme is less familiar and its 
bibliography relatively small. But apart from those 
advantages, the book is a genuine contribution to know- 
ledge, valuable alike for those who are destined for a 
commercial or other career in Malaya, or for the stay-at- 
home student. 

While Mr. Gibson is obliged to admit that Malaya can 
boast of little history, he redresses the balance by throwing 
the beauty of its scenery into the scale. Here is Penang 
from the steamer deck : 


“To the north, Kedah Peak rises sheer for four thousand feet 
from the misty levels. Eastwards, half as high again, looms 
Gunong Bintang’s mighty mass, arrayed beyond it along the 
land’s vast granitic background a row of brother giants. Across 
the Sound, lights may be twinkling still high up on the Crag.”’ 


And here is a vista from a railway carriage : 


‘** Blue-green trees in the foreground, their trunks mossy 
with epiphytes almost to the roots, blue-green moun- 
tains on the 
horizon, __roll- 
ing, hump- 
backed, and 
wooded for 
the most, part 
with the 
sharper apex 
of some rocky 
peak soaring 
here and there 
far above the 
tree-line. Be- 
tween the 
granite ranges, 
the queerést 
cubes and 
chunks of 
limestone jut- 
ting from the 
levels, terres- 
trial islands of 
perpendicular 
cliff, two 
thousand feet 
high some- 
times, capped 
with high- 


Malay Penin- 
sula and Arch- 
ipelago.”’ By 
Ashley Gibson. 
Illustrated by 
Barbara Shaw. 
5s. (Dent.)— 
“The Egypt 
of the So- 
journer.” By 
Gladys Peto. 
Illustrated by 
the author. 
5s. (Dent.) 


grown forest that looks as inaccessible as Jack’s Beanstalk 
kingdom.” 

That note of enthusiasm is well sustained in other parts 
of the book. The flora of Malaya has some five thousand 
species ; the fauna includes more kinds of butterflies and 
moths, etc. than any other country of the same size. And 
the people ? ‘“‘ There must be something the matter with 
a European who can live among the Malays for a year 
and not develop a real affection for them.’’ But it is in 
his final section, devoted to ‘‘ Insulinde,” that Mr. Gibson 
is most dithyrambic: ‘‘ For sheer imperious beauty, such 
as in my observation of their sex combines the last humanly 
possible attainable perfection of feature, form and carriage, 
I must write down the belles of Bali as supreme.’ Apart 
from all this, Mr. Gibson by no means neglects the more 
practical side of life in Malaya. 

That Mrs. Peto should qualify the title of her book by 
“ of the Sojourner ”’ is understandable. Having apparently 
belonged to the military community, it is natural that she 
should keep in view what other wives of officers would 
like to know about Egypt. In that respect her book is 
excellent, for it deals fully and with sympathy with all 
domestic and social problems. Each of these volumes 
is attractively illustrated by pen and ink drawings; but 
each, alas, is deficient of an index ! 


HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH.* 


In ‘ Life Beyond Death, With Evidence,” the subject 
of Psychical Research has received a valuable addition 
to its literature. Discussion on so vital a subject as the 
continuity of human personality cannot fail to arouse the 
keenest interest in all thinking minds; it is essentially a 
subject upon which all minds are entitled to think, whether 
possessed of what may be called technical knowledge or 
not. At the same time it also is a subject upon which, 
without careful study and a certain amount of practical 


* “Life Beyond Death, With Evidence.” 


By Rev. Charles 
Drayton Thomas. 21s. (Collins.) 


The People who sat in Darkness. 
By G. F. Watts. (Photo: Fredk. Hollyer). 
From “Life Beyond Death: With Evidence,” by Rev. Charles Drayton Thomas (Collins). 
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experiment, the man in the street should pause before 
venturing to express an opinion. 

It was claimed by one of our leading scientists during 
the course of a recent controversy that medical men are 
best fitted to give evidence with regard to the nature of 
man ; this is possibly open to question. The medical man, 
in particular the surgeon, is forced so to busy himself 
with the nature of the instrument—the body—that he 
may well lose sight of, or become indifferent to the essen- 
tials that lie behind. The expert who mends your electric 
bell may know all about the practical action of copper 
wire and the various parts of the mechanism, and nothing 
at all about the nature of the atoms and the movement 
of the electrons from which the energy is derived. Nor 
for the reason that he is an authority on the former does 
it imply that he is necessarily an authority on the latter. 

This book, by the Rev. Charles Drayton Thomas, is 
essentially for earnest seekers. Scholarly, dignified and 
convincing in its entire lack of sensationalism, the facts 
have been marshalled with a careful attention to detail 
and a restraint in the manner of presentment that in itself 
is evidence of a well balanced and logical mind. So much 
must be admitted even by critics who may not be ready 
to accept the conclusions arrived at. 

Taking the book as a whole we find within the radius 
of the writer’s experience a refutation of the accusation 
so often levelled at the séance room, that nothing useful, 
interesting, nor of any importance is ever forthcoming. 
In these pages the writer takes infinite pains to confute 
once for all so erroneous a conclusion. In addition to a 
reasonable presentation of the process of the separation 
between body and soul, he gives most vivid descriptions 
of the life beyond, obtained through his experiences with 
the well known medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard, and 
others, much interesting matter with regard to the ethics 
of life here, and the reactions to be expected in the next 
world from our conduct in this ; information which should 
be an aid to faith and a sure foundation for belief in man’s 
continuity. 

One by one the phenomena familiar to the psychic 
researcher are presented to the reader, and the usual objec- 
tions dealt with through argument and personal experience. 
Mr. Drayton Thomas has been particularly fortunate in 
his book tests as shown by his previous work, ‘‘ Some New 
Evidence for Human Survival.’”’ In many cases these 
book tests put out of court all suggestion of telepathy 
or thought-reading, and have an advantage over most 
prophecies of future events in that they can be verified 
at ‘once. 


Frontispiece. 
From ‘A Mirror for Witches,” by Esther Forbes (Heinemann). 


The impersonation hypothesis of which we hear so much 
—the suggestion that the communicators are not the friends 
or relatives they profess to be, but emissaries of the Father 
of Lies, is ably dealt with in Chapter VI. The saying 
handed down to us by Christ, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,”’ is as applicable a test to-day as it was when 
given by the great Master—who was Himself accused 
of deriving His power from the Devil. The author gives 
many instances of the ennobling and transforming in- 
fluences of belief in spiritualistic truths, and to assert 
that such good fruit can come from a corrupt tree is, in 
his own words, to assume “ that evil intelligences, bent 
upon the misleading and degradation of humanity, have 
embarked upon a systematic venture which, in complete 
variance from their intention, is leading men to a more 
spiritual conception of life, to keener and more determined 
aspiration after righteousness, and to a more reasoned 
trust in Jesus Christ.” 

When the communications take as their thesis Time and 
Space, it may be that a certain degree of misconception 
arises owing to limitation of terminology. To express the 
conditions of another plane of existence in language com- 
prehensible to our brains may easily overtax the resources 
of dwellers in a different dimension. It may be that the 
transition from one world to another is accomplished 
through a change of state in the individual—a matter of 
tuning in—rather than by a journey through space to a 
locality separated from us by distance. In the light of 
the modern conception of matter an interpenetration of 
the different worlds should not be very difficult to postulate. 

“Life Beyond Death, With Evidence’ is not a book 
for the casual or the half-hearted reader, nor for the seeker 
after sensationalism. It is the outcome of earnest intel- 
‘lectual effort, backed by a wide range of experience, and 
bears the imprint of an outstanding honesty of purpose 
and genuine belief that must carry weight with any un- 
prejudiced searcher after truth. 


RosE Cu. DE CRESPIGNY. 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES.* 


This is a skilful pouring of new wine into old bottles ; the 
author has chosen to write in the style of Cotton Mather, 
Edward Fairfax or any other ardent seventeenth century 
believer in witchcraft, and been inspired, it would seem, 
by the superb use made of such material by Wilhelm 
Meinhold in those beautiful and grand romances, ‘‘ The 
Amber Witch ”’ and Sidonia the Sorceress.” 

In the plain narrative of some simple bigot the author 
has endeavoured to relate the experience of a girl who 
believes she is a witch and that her lover is a devil (the 
demon lover is becoming too common in fiction) ; this 
has been a difficult feat and in places the author has broken 
her own formula; the crude relations of her mouthpiece 
give way to studies of the girl’s feelings delivered in the 
fashion of to-day, and in her anxiety to make the truth clear 
to the reader, the modern and ancient interpretations of the 
story jostle one another, so that part is an excellent ‘‘ fake,”’ 
a very clever copy of a seventeenth century trial for witch- 
craft related by a contemporary, and part the twentieth 
century mind’s idea of the sensations of the deluded witch 
herself. These two aspects of the tale are skilfully blended, 
but one feels that the author would have done far better 
to throw off all restraints and relate her tale directly from 
the modern angle; the title page helps the impression 
of a sham or affectation and the woodcuts are neither 
here nor there, neither seventeenth century downright 
materialism nor twentieth century fantasy, but hover ‘with 
an air of insincerity in a world of symbolism. 

The little volume is attractively put together, however, 
and will be very effective to those who are not familiar 
with the sources from which it is taken, and which have 
been very adroitly used; but Miss Forbes is too good a 
writer for this sort of patchwork, which is not very difficult, 
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and there are 
passages of beauty, 
terror and power in 
this book which seem 
to show she could 
write a fine story with- 
out any seventeenth 
century props; the 
unrelieved sordid 
horror of the end is, 
however, depressing 
and unnecessary ; for 
all its grim theme the 
tale is too slight for 
such tragedy. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


MORRISON OF 
WELLINGTON.* 


Of all evidences of 
a man’s fame, one of 
the highest is surely 
that he should have 
his biography written 
while he is still alive. 
Few except royalties 
and prominent statesmen attain to such a distinction, yet 
it all but fell to the lot of Dr. G. H. Morrison, of Welling- 
ton Church, Glasgow. All but—for the volume under 
review was planned, written, and brought to the eve of 
publication before the news came of the untimely death of 
the beloved minister. 

This age is supposed to be barren of great preachers. 
To one who, like the writer, remembers the days of Liddon, 
Magee, Boyd-Carpenter and Spurgeon, no name in England 
to-day can bear comparison with theirs. There are few or 
none whose fiery zeal or polished eloquence can be relied 
upon to draw crowds of hearers. But ‘ Morrison of 
Wellington ”’ must be ranked with the giants of the past. 
Not only did he gather a congregation some three thousand 
strong in the hard-headed city of Glasgow, but what is far 
more remarkable, he maintained his hold upon them for a 
quarter of a century. To the end there were queues of 
would-be hearers outside his church on Sunday evenings 
only comparable with those who wait at the doors of 
popular theatres. 

Not only so, but the addresses thus delivered from week 
to week were published in a succession of volumes and 
found a wide circle of readers all over the world. 

In these respects he resembled Spurgeon, who gathered 
a great congregation and held it for a generation, while his 
printed sermons had an ever-increasing popularity. There 
can be no severer test of a preacher’s quality than an 
enduring hold on the same public, such as Spurgeon and 
Morrison maintained. The parallel between the two men 
can hardly be carried further. Spurgeon was a rough 
diamond who had arrived at his knowledge and power by 
sheer force of genius: Morrison came of a line of men 
already prominent in the church and was a brilliant and 
exact scholar. Spurgeon was a fighter almost by instinct ; 
Morrison was not a lover of controversy but urbane and 
sympathetic. Spurgeon constructed and left behind him 
a great organisation of which the Tabernacle was the 
centre : Morrison had no need for such efforts. Spurgeon’s 
voice was a splendid organ ; Morrison’s is described by one 
friend as ‘‘ meagre,’ though well trained and judiciously 
used. 

Mr. Alexander Gammie tells us that Dr. Morrison’s 
family came originally from the island of Lewis in the 
Outer Hebrides, and was this purely Highland—which 
would go far to explain his strain of poetry and eloquence. 
Several members of the family became distinguished 
scholars and one, Dr. G. E. Morrison, was the famous 


Photo by Lafayette, Glasgow. 


* “Dr. George H. Morrison: The Man and His Work.” 
By Alexander Gammie. 5s. (Clarke.) 


Dr. Morrison in his Study. 


From “Dr. G. H. ain by Alexander Gammie (Clarke). 


Peking correspondent of The Times. The Rev. Thomas 
Morrison, father of our subject, was for forty-six years 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow, 
where his youngest son, George Herbert, was born in 1866. 
In due time he entered Glasgow University, where he was 
contemporary with the late Silvester Horne, the present 
Dr. John White, the foremost figure in Scottish Church 
life, and another Presbyterian minister’s son, Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, now Archbishop of Canterbury. Young 
Morrison took high honours and gained such a reputation 
for scholarship that on the recommendation of Professor 
Butcher he was selected as assistant editor under Sir James 
Murray of the New Oxford Dictionary at the early age 
of twenty-two. At this congenial work he distinguished 
himself by his accuracy, but after little more than a year he 
resigned his post in order to enter the Free Church ministry. 
In the Free Church College in Glasgow he came under the 
influence of men like A. B. Bruce and Henry Drummond. 
In 1893 he was licensed as assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte at St. George’s, Edinburgh. Here he 
made his mark as a preacher, so that within little more 
than a year he was called to take charge of the church at 
Thurso. Four years later he was induced to undertake 
St. John’s, Dundee, and in 1902 he accepted Wellington 
Church, Glasgow, and began a ministry which was to 
make him famous. The position he had reached in the 
Church was recognised by his election as Moderator in 
1926. In his year of office he travelled widely throughout 
the Free Churches of Scotland and made a notable tour 
to the Presbyterian missions and other churches in South 
Africa: it might almost have been a royal progress. 

Such in brief outline is the career of a man who endeared 
himself to vast numbers of his countrymen and exercised 
an influence for sincere, uncontentious religion surpassed 
by few in the present generation. Mr. Gammie’s pleasingly 
written memoir, for such it has become through the cir- 


cumstance of its subject’s death, will be widely read and 
valued. 


J. D. Mutts, D.D. 


THORNTON WILDER'S PLAYS.* 


These dialogues are, Mr. Wilder says, plays for three 
performers to be acted in three minutes, but in most of 
them the performers are spirits, and the three minutes are 
caught out of eternity, not from time. Mr. Wilder’s 


* “The Angel That Troubled the Waters.’”” By Thornton 
Wilder. 6s. (Longmans.) 
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popularity, even when we take into account the dis- 
tressing strength which a mere following of fashion has in 
America, is one of the most hopeful signs in modern litera- 
ture; for in all his work he has a preoccupation with 
religion, and a sense of values which is quite contrary 
either to the worship of success, of nature, or of self. He is 
disturbed, and rightly, at the fact that religion is spoiled 
for many young people by its presentation ; it is partly 
the fault of the 
arrogant stupidity 
of the young as well 
as of their teachers ; 
and of that dreadful 
“use and wont’’ 
which overcome the 
professional teachers 
of everything. We 
are restive under 
didacticism. 

“The intermittent 
sincerity of genera- 
tions of clergymen 
and teachers has 
rendered embarrass- 
ing and even ridicul- 
ous all the terms of 
the spiritual life. 
Nothing succeeds in 
damping the aspira- 
tions of the young to- 
day—who dare the 
use of the word ‘ as- 
piration’ without en- 
closing it, knowingly, 
in quotation marks 
—like the names they 
have given to them. The revival of religion is almost a matter 
of rhetoric. The work is difficult, perhaps impossible (perhaps 
all religions die out with the exhaustion of the language), but it 
at least reminds us that our Lord asked us in His work to be 
not only as gentle as doves, but as wise as serpents.”’ 

This difficulty is greater in America even than here; it 
must be terrible to have to use the English language in a 
country where the great word “service’’ has become 
almost a synonym for smart salesmanship, and when love 
for one’s mother has been used to induce men to buy what 
they don’t like to give to women things they do not want ! 
In most of these brief dialogues the religious motive is 
implicit ; but in four dealing with the life of our Lord, 
Mr. Wilder shows a real genius for a fresh statement of 
truth. The dialogue between Malchus and Jesus is a gem 
of symbolic interpretation, there is lovely prose and true 
catholic satire in ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt’’; and the two 
more ambitious pieces, even if they are not so successful, 
have moments of even more poignant beauty and spiritual 
insight. 

The other pieces are extremely varied. Mr. Wilder 
admits that he is a great reader; and we find traces of 
Yeats, of Maeterlinck, of medieval miracle-plays in these 
small, exquisitely cut shining jewels. They are as tiny 
as gems, and in some there is the depth that glows and 
surprises in a precious jewel. Perhaps the best is the 
boldest—Mr. Wilder’s effort to write his scholion on that 
wonderful line ‘‘ Childe Rolande to the Dark Tower Came.” 
It is packed with an uneasy, compelling beauty ; and the 
slightly etched figures of the two women are unforgettable 
both in form and gesture as they parley with the dying 
knight. The only definite failure is, I think, ‘“‘ Brother 
Fire.’’ Mr. Wilder has confused St. Francis with Brother 
Juniper, and the episode is not an episode, but a scrap of 
some larger material. ‘‘ Proserpina and the Devil,” a 
play of marionettes, in which the marionettes represent 
people who in their turn somehow suggest marionettes, is 
an astonishingly real and satisfactory piece; while 
““Nascentur Poete’’ has a severe beauty that shows 
Mr. Wilder’s sincerity, his intellectual disinterestedness 
at its height. 

One of the most remarkable of the little plays is ‘‘ Mozart 
and the Grey Steward.’’ The musician, almost dying, has 
a visitor, who will not give his name ; he is asteward dressed 
in grey silk with a grey mask, and he has come to 


Mr. Thornton Wilder, 


author of ‘‘ The Angel That Troubled the 
Waters” (Longmans). 


commission Mozart to write a Requiem Mass, for which the 
fee will be four hundred crowns on condition that Mozart 
keeps his authorship a secret. The man has come from 
Count von Wolsegg, a vain amateur whose foolish, painted, 
impudent wife has just died. There is no beauty in the 
commission, but Mozart intends to fulfil it. Then he falls 
asleep and dreams; and in his dreams the grey steward 
returns. This time he says that it is Death who has 
commissioned the music for that Mass. 


“It is Death itself that commands you this Requiem. You 
are to give voice to all those million sleeping, who have no one 
but you to speak for them. There lie the captains and the 
thieves, the queens and the drudges, while the evening of earthly 
remembrance shuts in, and from that great field rises an eternal 
miserere nobis. Only through the intercession of great love, 
and of great art, which is love, can that despairing cry be eased. 
Was that not sufficient cause for this commission to be anony- 
mous ? 

“* Mozart (drops trembling on one knee beside the couch): For- 
give me! 

“THE GREY STEWARD: And it was for this that the pretext 
and the mover was chosen from the vainest and weakest of 
humans. Death has her now, and all her folly has passed into 
the dignity and grandeur of her state. Where is your pride 
now? Here are her slippers and her trinkets. Press them 
against your lips. Again! Again! Know henceforth that 
only he who has kissed the leper can enter the kingdom of art.” 


Mr. Wilder has chosen this form for the sake of con- 
ciseness ; and sometimes clarity is sacrificed to this desire ; 
but on the whole the beauty of the idea is held, for a 
moment, like a wine in a lovely glass, against the clear 
light of his imagination and sympathy, and we see and 
hear the more because of the soundness, the exquisite 


_cempression of the form in which we are given his work. 


R. E. R. 


THIS WONDERFUL WORLD* 


Mr. Milne has a nice eye for interesting and attractive 
things and a charming gift of literary expression; Mr. 
Donald Maxwell is able to bring home to those who travel 
the world in arm-chairs the infinite loveliness of life from 
the Aurora Borealis to the Swanee River; and the two of 
them, the one with his pen, the other with his brush, com- 
prise a happy partnership, and in this volume present us 
with twenty-two delicately coloured pictures of places, in 
pigment and words. ; 

We begin the pilgrimage through this wonderful world, 
appropriately, in London, at the spiritual heart of the 
Empire, the Cenotaph, on a characteristic English morning 
with the roads wet and massive clouds giving an aspect 
of solidity to the sky. After that imaginative opening the 
other London views—of Piccadilly, Bond Street and Harley 
Street—seem commonplace, though Mr. Milne is able to 
extract from the drab street of the doctors some character- 
istic thoughts on life and death. Then, on wings swifter 
than light, to Devonshire, to the rugged and bleak coast 
of Cornwall, to his own dear Scotland, the Aberdeenshire 
of his birth, Mr. Milne transports us, and carries with him 
Mr. Maxwell and his brush. Deeside is a curious resting- 
place between Land’s End and Brussels ; but why not ?— 
when these pages are a magic carpet and our author is able 
to linger awhile to “‘ wrastle ’’ with a fish. Weshould have 
been glad for the summer grilse that he caught to have made 
a better struggle of it, because the story of any fight of wiles 
and wills between fishes and men is almost invariably 
good reading ; and Mr. Milne was doing his duty pleasantly 
with rod and pen when the dratted thing gave up. Brussels, 
Paris, the Riviera—to Lisbon; with gossip, not exactly 
new, of the Waterloo Ball and the famous writers who have 
made, or are making, “ copy ’”’ under the brilliance of the 
Riviera. We might have heard more about Lisbon, and wish 
that our artist, instead of that street-scene, had depicted the 
lovely city rising on its hills from the blue romantic Tagus, 
for surely it is one of the loveliest scenes in the world. By 
way of Chillon, and the inevitable Byron, we come to Rome, 

* “Travels in Hope.’’ A Book of Wayfaring Essays by 


James Milne. With drawings in colour by Donald Maxwell. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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where Mr. Milne describes vividly his visit to the Pope, 
the happiest piece of writing in the book. Italy and 
Austria, Budapest, and then—hey presto !— Tunis, with 
the golden mystery of desert sands and the azure wonders 
of the sky. Of course—it follows naturally—that we are 
next in Canada, and then New York and the curtain; and 
so on imaginative wings we have traversed legendary 
distances and glimpsed aspects of beauty and wonder in 
this world of infinite diversities and delight. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


MR. HUMBERT WOLFE WRITES 
PROSE.* 


It is always a privilege to share the prose-reflections of 
one who has worked magic on us during his frenzied 
periods. And Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s ‘‘ Dialogues and 
Monologues ”’ offers his many admirers a particularly happy 
experience, even though they may not be acquainting them- 
selves for the first time with his writings about poetry and 
poets—one recalls an earlier volume of its kind, with all 
respect to the announcement on the yellow wrapper of the 
present work that it forms the initial introduction to his 
literary criticism. Like certain of the poems in “ The 
Unknown Goddess’’ and ‘‘ Humoresque,’” which are 
brilliantly witty comments and judgments in rhyme, these 
seven prose-essays express the moral idealism and zsthetic 
reactions of an extremely sensitive mind which has tem- 
porarily substituted the selective attitude of a friend of 
life for that of its whole-hearted lover. 

To expect that Mr. Wolfe would allow the poet in him 
to dominate the analytical temper out of which this book 
has sprung—although the poet was inevitably at hand 
during its composition—is to misunderstand the nature of 
the critical and the creative moods. One of them may be 
and, indeed, is persistently acting on the other and reacted 
upon in turn, but essentially they demand two contrasting 
—not contradictory—outlooks. The creative artist accepts 
life. He faces it wide-armed, and takes to his heart all 
that life can offer him, because he knows instinctively that 
life is beautiful and desirable, the stuff out of which he re- 
creates the world and transcends the bewildering actuality 
which is his raw material. The very idea of rejecting life 
or any part of it is unknown to the genuine creator. Not 
to the critical artist, though. Rejection is half his busi- 
ness. And especially does the selective instinct—which 
rejection implies—show itself when the critic turns to the 
consideration of the creator’s work. That is why an 
authentic poet is always his own best critic. 

Of course Mr. Wolfe’s book is not a consideration of his 
own poetry. Much as we might wish to be present while 
the critic in him surveyed (from head to foot) the creator— 
and he would assuredly make a saner and more discerning 
estimate of his poetry than do the majority of those who 
have recently sought not to place it but to displace it—his 
egotism (being that of genius) has nothing in common with 
the presumptuousness and mental elephantiasis of little 
men; and therefore he reminds us of himself only in- 
directly. His monologues deal with Mr. George Moore, 
with the craft of verse, and with Civil Servants who, in the 
popular view, waste the country’s time inventing rhymes 
and riddles while ‘‘ meantime, the great art of Government, 
draped like a Greek player, broods apart, unrecognised 
and forgotten. . .-.’’ His dialogues deal with the old and 
young poets, and with a certain ‘‘ Drum,’ symbolic of 
Everyman, whose esthetic standards are, as might be 
expected, more or less topsy-turvy. 

But the subject of an essay by Mr. Wolfe hardly matters. 
He is a writer who possesses personality, so that we joyously 
accept his harangues and appreciations as we might accept 
those of a golden-tongued talker at the fireside—or, as it 
would perhaps be better to say, because a sense of atmo- 
spheric luxuriousness and glowing geniality is thereby in- 
voked, over the walnuts and port. Mr. Wolfe has the good 


* “ Dialogues and Monologues.’”” By Humbert Wolfe. 7s. 6d. 


(Gollancz.) 


conversationalist’s style, sometimes staccato and aggres- 
sive, sometimes limpid and persuasive; stimulating yet 
gradually beguiling the listener into a condition of 
quiescence. Wisdom, wit and loveliness are three of his 
possessions ; thus he never need seek to lower his stan- 
dards. He has a definite attitude to art, and it allows for 
playfulness as well as gravity, the topical as well as the 
profound, and incidentally for the delicious exercise of 
categorising. ‘‘ Dickens, Art’s eternal barnstormer,” is 
one of his hits—a palpable hit, even though such things 
make themselves felt on every page. And his criticism of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot as one who deliberately smashes his own 
beauty, ‘‘ throwing good poetry after bad conditions of 
existence,” is one of the most concise and discerning 
estimates of the ultra-modernists that has yet been written. 

It is with an effort that one ventures to lean across the 
table and introduce a note of disagreement into what is an 
attempt at appreciation. But Mr. Wolfe dismisses Mr. 
E. E. Cumings’s as a “ dissolute utterance,’ and Miss 
Gertrude Stein as a writer who “ has reduced the English 
language to a series of uncontrollable hiccoughs.”’ It is 
perhaps a logical dismissal after his conclusions about the 
art of Mr. Eliot and the redder revolutionaries, but surely 
the fault of ‘‘ those who carry their criticism of the form- 
lessness of contemporary life into the formlessness of their 
verse’ (a justification of them, by the by) is not that 
such verse is as uncontrolled as a hiccough suggests, but 
that its authors are too intellectually aware of themselves 
when they set out to write imaginatively. This is why 
there is still hope for the Cumingses and the Steins. There 
would be none if they were merely Art’s alcoholics. 

But all the rebelry in the world of poetry will not cause 
our note of dissension to endure for long. How could it, 
in the coloured atmosphere of Mr. Wolfe’s brilliant-sur- 
faced and bright-hearted prose? Following immediately 
on his castigation of the stutterers and eccentrics his 
criticism concentrates on a new theme, ‘‘ Public Servants 
in Fiction,’’ and soon the enthralled reader finds himself 
paraphrasing Mr. George Moore’s homely assurance once 
when Mr. Wolfe visited him at Ebury Street. He is 
satisfied ‘‘ just to be sitting listening to you, Wolfe, by the 
fire again,” heartily content with “ just quickening, charm- 
working things like that.” 

Tuomas MOoUwtt. 


THE WAYLAND-DIETRICH SAGA-* 


There is something Amazonian about Katherine Buck, 
She makes one believe, despite oneself, in the theory of 
reincarnation. 

There runs through this longest epic poem in English 
the spirit of gladiator and viking, sea-captain and seer. 
The spirit of Drake and Raleigh, which drove their sea- 
hounds against the painted ships of Spain, is the spirit 
in this volume VIII, which ends ‘‘ The Song of Wayland ”’ 
in ‘‘ The Wayland-Dietrich Saga.’’ That the writer in 
this present life could have acquired the encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Scandinavian, Roman and other periods 
of which she writes would seem impossible ! 

That there has been no birth-ancestry to give her the 
blood-lust, the sense for beautiful colour and subtle scent, 
for the edged steel and the hand on the rein, is frankly 
quite unworthy of belief. Like Beethoven, she must have 
sprung full-fledged from the helm of some far-off Minerva 
that was—herself ! 

But these be metaphysics. 

Here indeed is the smash of hammer on helm; the 
thunder of polished hoove in hippodrome; the twang of 
bow-string—all those elemental things by which your 
history and mine has been built up through the dragging 
centuries. Here is the ivory clink of the dice and the face- 
flash of fortune, with, be sure, her blood-sister, misfortune, 
never far away. And here too in the easeful backwaters, 
of the river down which we are all gliding to the unknown 


* “The Wayland-Dietrich Saga.” 
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sea, is time for dalliment and that love, divorced from its 
bastard handmaiden lust, that is comradeship. 

The wheel of the chariot in the circus and that other 
wheel of fate, spinning together as the frantic horses 
circle ; the crack of whip on beast and man; the smack 
of wind-blown sail; the soft rush of waters from stately 
trireme—all, all are there. All, and much more... 


“All eyes were fixed 
Upon the ruck of chariots rushing on 
Like streams in spate... . / Arintheus could not stop... 
He and Alanus and Venustus came 
As though by Furies driven, like a flame... . 
Their three desultors caught between the cars, 
Shock upon shock, and crash on crash, till all 
The track was strewn with battered, splintered frames.” 


And then in the ‘“ Saint Patrick’s Breastplate,’ in the 
prayer of that great Churchman, the contrast, and yet the 
same spirit : 
“I bind upon myself to-day 
The Power of High Heaven, the Light of the Sun, 
The Shining of the Stars in their courses as they run, 
The Moon’s Brightness, the Splendour of the fierce, up- 
roaring Fire, 
The Flash and the dazzling Speed of the forked Lightning’s 
Ray, 
The Wind's Swiftness and Strength that fails not nor doth 
The Steadfastness of Rocks, the Whiteness of the Snow . . . 
These Things I bind upon me wherever I may go.” 


Christian or pagan—the spirit behind is the same. One 
is almost tempted to say that no “ pale Christian ’’ wrote 
this eulogy of the pagan life—for Theodosius was no more 
Christian than Nero, but red-blooded pantheist—a girl 
with the soul of a boy—that most delightful, resistless 
partnership ! 


The Portrait of Khosru shown 
to Shirin by Shapur. 
(By Mirza Ali.) 
From ‘‘ The Poems of Nizami,” by Laurence Binyon (Studio). 


The standard of this narrative blank-verse is, all things 
considered, high. The reader through very surfeit may flag 
—the verse seldom. Small wonder that so many of the 
critics have held themselves cautious, even silent, before 
such monumental industry and capacious art, such energy 
and word-rush. And of course every sun has its spots, 
and the wheeling sun of ‘‘ The Wayland-Dietrich Saga,”’ 
this concluding volume of the first part, is probably no 
exception, despite its verse-cunning to break monotony. 

I have only one small criticism to make of this excellent 
example of the bookbinder’s art. If the ‘‘ Wayland 
Smith ’’ be the same as the Scandinavian Vélund Smed, 
I think the English substitute clumsy. 

But I honestly believe them to be fine, permanent work, 
these tales of grim deeds and quiet resting-places ; of the 
passion and pride of life; of the joy of death—in the days 
when the world was young. 


SHAW DESMOND. 


THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL.* 


To The Studio Limited and to Mr. Laurence Binyon we 
are indebted for the poems of Nizami, the Persian poet of 
the sixteenth century, with wonderful colour designs by 
the best artists of the day. The original illuminated 
manuscript is in the possession of the British Museum 
among the treasures of the great treasure house of the 
nation. 

The five poems of Nizami are described by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon in conjunction with the pictures and no one is 


-better fitted than he to deal with the subject of Persian 


art. He tells us the stories of the poems briefly and they 
are wise and simple, innocent and cunning as the products 
of the Oriental mind are wont to be. These poems written 
in the twelfth century were given this beautiful form in 
the sixteenth. They were inscribed at Idbriz by Shah 
Mahmud Nishapuri for Shah Tahmasp who employed the 
finest painters at his court toillustrate them. It tookseven 
years to the making and those years were the full flowing 
years of Persian art. The margins of the pages are filled 
with decorative figures of animals and hunters painted in 
two kinds of gold. The pages are lavishly decorated with 
beautiful ornamentation which are marvels of colour and 
design. 

The Studio Limited has already given us in uniform 
production with this volume a colour reproduction of ‘‘ The 
Book of Kells.’’ One would have said that such designs 
could only be reproduced by the most delicate and pains- 
taking handwork. The Studio has proved otherwise. 
There is progress in many directions. Before the War 
we used to say of a beautiful book: ‘‘ This is the last word 
in colour printing.” We are comforted. The Studio 
Limited has said the last word but even that is not final. 
The decorative instinct in its highest form differentiates 
man from the animals, but however we advance in repro- 
duction the old masterpieces hold the world still. 

This will be a very beautiful possession for art lovers this 
Christmas and it is produced at a very reasonable price. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY. 


It was Barry Pain who once remarked: ‘‘ The condition 
of brevity pleases me . . . though of course it takes much 
longer to use a few words than to use many.” There 
spoke a lover of his art, and assuredly, without some such 
zeal for the economy of words and that willing expenditure 
of energy which goes in the search, no short story writer 
has ever yet been made. These two volumes are the work 
of men who are masters in the craft. What English 
literature has lost through the death of C. E. Montague, 


* “The Poems of Nizami.”” Described by Laurence Binyon. 
30s. (Stadio.) 
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“ Action and Other Stories ’’ causes us very grievously 
to reflect. 

Both writers have an eye for detail and readily 
recognise the place which detail holds. In a short 
story, under the inexorable compulsion of a word 
limit, every detail must fit in, must add to the ulti- 
mate effect. The threads may be diverse and gaily 
coloured, but they must all find their way into the 
loom. 

Take the description of the donkeys in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s story, ‘‘ The Little Donkeys with the Crimson 
Saddles.”’ ‘‘ How finely they behaved, standing on the 
sands on duty, Percy and Emily, with their soft, sad 
eyes, their faint brown coats, their stubborn ears.”’ 
Now how was Miss Menzies going to behave? Last 
Tuesday Mr. Hunting had asked her to marry him. 
To-day she was to give him her answer. . . . How 
that answer was conditioned by the donkeys Mr. 
Walpole very skilfully shows, ending his story with 
just that element of surprise which makes the climax 
to every well-told tale. 

The interest in a short story centres more on 
character than on plot. What McAvity does in Mr. 
Montague’s ‘‘ Wodjabet’”’ (anglice, ‘‘ What do you 
bet ? ’’—four words which more often than any other 
sequence were on McAvity’s lips) is of importance 
because it fills out our picture of him—this brave, 
foolhardy private who came all through the War with- 
out a scratch, could not bear the thought of an un- 
eventful peace, and got killed by a sniper on the day 
before the Armistice. Similarly in Mr. Walpole’s ‘‘ The 
Etching,’ what emerges is a picture of the Gabriels, 
husband and wife; Mrs. Gabriel, “‘ a large, four-square, 
genial, red-faced, grey-haired woman, with bright blue 
eyes and a hearty laugh. ‘ A rock of common sense,’ 
one of her many friends called her’’; Mr. Gabriel, 
“a long, thin man with sandy hair, mild brown eyes 
and a meditative mouth, that often seemed about to 
break into a smile and then did not.” 


The detail is planned and perfected ; the characters -— 


are set in motion. Yet the efficient ordering of these 
things need be no more than the mark of the com- 
petent craftsman. Where Mr. Walpole and Mr. 
Montague display genius is in their way with words. 
One of Mr. Walpole’s characters lives in an old house 
at the back of the cathedral close, one of those old 
houses ‘‘all piled together like a maniac’s dream, 
crooked ‘and tumbling and shabby, but so picturesque 
that they are always pointed out to visitors as 
‘the really old part of the town.’’’ Can’t you see that 
old house ? And, equally, can’t you see Madame Gaspard, 
in Mr. Montague’s story, ‘‘ Action’’ ? Madame Gaspard 
“had all humanity’s fate in her face, like an old woman 
drawn by Rembrandt—hopes and happy love, and then 
the dust of the day, dimming the roses, and then great 
loneliness and unconsolable tears.”’ 

And so we might go on, for the sheer joy of praising 
competent work, writing that is definitely good at its job, 
in a world where so much is haphazard and slovenly. 
Then, as will sometimes happen, when an artist is bending 
his whole energies to his task, there will come over the 
whole a grave beauty, not of his conscious fashioning. 
Such a story, out of all the stories in these two volumes, 
is Mr. Montague’s ‘“ Action.’’ Over it there lies the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. 


M. A. S. 


ARABIA * 


The Arabs have been lucky in their interpreters, and even 
amid this literature Mr. Rutter’s book ranks as of first-rate 
importance. He had the advantage of being a professing 
Mohammedan, though of a tolerant, eclectic kind. He 
escaped the risks and unpleasantnesses experienced by his 


* “The Holy Cities of Arabia.’”” By Eldon Rutter. 2 vols. 
{2 2s. (Putnams.) 
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Mr. Rutter as a Pilgrim to MeKKa. 
From “The Holy Cities of Arabia,” by Eldon Rutter (Putnams). 


few European predecessors in visiting Mecca, and he does 
not attempt to make his adventure more exciting than it 
was. Indeed this is the satisfying merit of his book, that 
it never aims at literary effect and is packed with matter. 
It may even seem dull to some readers, so carefully is the 
author’s personality hidden away. 

Even to an enemy and an unbeliever there is something 
impressive in the way Islam has kept one small nook of the 
world as a place where the West cannot enter—could not 
enter even if it were proved that there were oil in the earth 
under Mecca. Moreover, in the first enthusiastic days of 
the Arab uprising against the Turks there seemed hope that 
the long dreary record of bigotry would finish ; and now the 
new ruler Ibn Saud has shown himself wise as well as 
patriotic. Rihani’s picture of this remarkable chieftain 
was vivid, but marred a little by the self-conscious skill of 
the man who lives by finding ‘“‘ copy.’”” Mr. Rutter’s is a 
picture limned more at ease and leisure, and I find it stays 
both longer and deeper. It brings out not merely the 
appearance of the man, as his photographs testify to it, 
with that ‘‘ amiable smile on his face’ and the large black 
spectacles giving an air of almost fatuous benevolence. It 
reveals aims and motives that underlie both smile and air 
of benevolence : 

“‘ Abdul Aziz is not himself a religious fanatic, but he is an 
ambitious statesman; and in the latter capacity he does 
not scruple to make use of religious fanaticism for the purpose 
of attaining the objects of his ambition. For years he has made 
it his business to instil into the simple minds of the illiterate 
Bedu doctrines which will, at a word from himself, cause them 
to act with an insane disregard of themselves. _ His personal 
ambition is boundless, but is tempered by great discretion and 
caution. He is a relentless enemy while opposition lasts, but 


in the hour of wetory is one of the most humane Arabs in 
history.” 


Mr. Rutter spent nine months in Mecca. This experience 
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has enabled him to crowd his book with information ; 
though himself a Moslem, he takes no sides and does no 
whitewashing. Man in the Arab world has only one luxury, 
and it is not strange that it obsesses him. Under the 
Wabhabi sway, even such surreptitious adjuncts to pleasure 
as tobacco are rigorously suppressed ; and, as in some of 
the more religious regions of the United States, if you are 
not a keen church-goer you are flogged into a proper state 
of piety. Mr. Rutter gives us valuable chapters on Manners 
and Customs, Women and Slaves, Laws and their Source ; 
and to illustrate what we are told vivid scenes from experi- 
ence break in. 


“On the following day, at Mina, I saw a wretched Hijazi 
Bedouin come running down the village street. He held his 
right forearm with his left and only remaining hand. The 
stump of the other was dripping blood, the hand having just 
been severed. Seeing a cauldron of boiling samm, at which 
a stall-keeper was cooking kufta (meat balls), the maimed male- 
factor ran up to it and thrust his forearm into the boiling grease. 
He held it there for a moment, and then drew it out and went 
quickly away, just in time to escape the impending blows of 
the stall-keeper. As he scuffled away a gruesome object, which 
was suspended about his neck with a piece of string, swung from 
side to side. It was his severed hand.” 


Some of the incidents are interesting foot-notes to recent 
history. This is how the Wahhabis brought to Mecca the 
good news that they had supplanted Hosain and his family : 


“ They broke into the palace of Sayyidna (Our Lord, i.e. King 
Husayn), and tied up a donkey in his sitting-place. And on 
the donkey’s head they put the turban of Sayyidna. After 
that they drove the donkey, and he wearing the turban, out 
into the streets, and went round the city with him in front of 
them. Then they kicked the jewelled Stambuli coat of 


Sayyidna, and his jewelled state umbrella, into the market- . 


place with their feet, and sold them for five piastres (about 
sixpence).” 

I had marked down other passages for quotation to show 
the quality of this excellent book ; for example, the pil- 
grimages made for the purpose of stoning devils : 


“We threw our seven stones, saying with each throw: ‘In 
the Name of God. God is Greatest. I stone the wretched devil. 
May the Merciful be pleased.’ ”’ 


But space is closing down, so I conclude with a section from 
one of the many dialogues which read like conversations in 
A Passage to India ”’ : 


= other evening, as we sat in the coffee-yard at Birka, 
op ‘The moon has not yet risen. It is still below 
th.’ 
~ “We neither know whether it is below the earth or above 
the earth, O my little son!’ said Uncle Yusef decisively. ‘No 
one knows that save He, and He knows all things. 
“* Praise to Him!’ murmured the sitting company softly. 
“« « Some of them say that verily the earth is round,’ said Sabri. 
“«*T take refuge in God!’ said Abdurrahman, and added : 
‘When I was a little one at school—that Turkish school which 
used to be on Jebel Hindi—the schoolmaster taught us 
Turk—not so ?’ interrupted Sabri. 
««« § Turk,’ Abdurrahman assented. ‘‘ And he used to teach 
dents that the earth is round.’ i 
“ “T nec refuge in God!’ exclaimed Tahsin, the coffee- 
server, who, in passing, had stopped to hear the tale.” 


The book should take place among the classics of literature 
about Arabia. EDWARD THOMPSON. 


WRITING ALOUD.* 


In this easygoing, intimate, extremely entertaining book 
Mr. J. D. Beresford has taken us into his confidence and 
told us exactly how the scheme for a novel comes to him. 
He has shown us the inner process, the manner in which 
the suggestion for an idea originates, how one idea develops 
and leads on to another. Toa novelist or would-be novelist 
it is particularly fascinating, though the reader of novels 
also will find it of unusual interest to peer into a novelist's 
mind and get a hint as to the way the thing is done. No 
book quite like this has been written before ; to an extent 
it is autobiographical. ‘“‘I have allowed my thoughts 
to wander from the main theme,’ says Mr. Beresford ; 
« | and there are frequent interpolations to make clear 


* “ Writing Aloud.” By J. D. Beresford. 6s. (Collins.) 


what I was doing at the time when the thoughts came to 
me and where I was living—the time scheme covers some 
years—but the main thread concerns the details of the 
planning and building of a novel.’ One gets in a terse 
sentence what should be the attitude of all realistic writers 
toward Coincidence : ‘‘ Coincidence is common enough in 
ordinary life, but not the kind that solves problems and 
disentangles knots.” Such phrases—and there are many 
in the book—are the kind that linger in the memory and 
act as signposts to the beginner. But what will help the 
beginner most of all is the author's method of sifting 
everything through his mind again and again—sifting out 
melodrama, improbability—everything likely to encumber 
the art of his story; and his close analysis of character 
and motive. How many non-writers are aware, one 
wonders, that the novelist is often doing his hardest work 
when he is apparently doing nothing, or perhaps doing 
something that doesn’t look like work at all—having his 
tea, or riding on a tram, or lying in bed? It is the thought 
that goes to the making of a novel which counts, and this 
may be done anywhere and at all times; Mr. Beresford 
demonstrates how it is being done by the novelist anywhere 
and at all times, in the midst of trivial happenings, in 
moments between conversation—a restless undercurrent, 
carrying him forward to the final achievement, which is 
the actual writing of the book. But the novel he manu- 
factures before our eyes in “‘ Writing Aloud” will never 
be written in any other form. He has written this book 
instead ; he has given us the flesh and bones and blood 
of his novel; he has sketched something more than its 
anatomy for us; and to the initiated and uninitiated alike 
the result is profoundly interesting. 
ALMEY St, Apcock. 


THE OTHER HALF.* 


‘‘ Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan ” presents the 
results of the second and third of the four expeditions 
carried out under the auspices of the National Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin between November, 1902, and March, 
1914. A scholarly work, which adds not a little to our 
knowledge of the history, arts and ethnology of remote, 
hitherto impenetrable regions, it also contains much to 
interest the average lover of travel books. Indeed he may 
vicariously enjoy the more some of the doubtful delights 
of the author’s experiences, as when in Urimchi he is 
invited by the Chinese viceroy to his palace to partake 
of a dinner of eighty-six courses, mostly uneatable! He 
may also, from his arm-chair by a comfortable fire, share 
the discomforts and the dangers encountered through 
long years by an intrepid man who was bound to get the 
treasures he was seeking and determined to obtain at all 
costs. He may descend with Mr. Le Coq into Turfan 
which, owing to some natural depression, lies three hundred 
feet below sea level, and where the sun’s heat often registers 
130 degrees ; to escape it the explorer has to take shelter 
in underground rooms provided for the purpose by the 
well-to-do natives, havens not free however from scorpions, 
giant hairy spiders who can take mighty jumps and make 
crunching noises with their jaws, and other pests equally 
repulsive. But artistic treasures certainly abound every- 
where, and these are gathered in, adding to the difficulties 
of the journey, for there are hard and dangerous places 
to traverse, and the collector is ever in fear of losing his 
trove. ‘There are thieves and brigands too, and the looming 
Herculean figure of Mir Safdar Ali, who belongs to one 
of those royal families in the Himalaya who can trace their 
origin back to Alexander the Great; to say nothing of 
the charming, happy Ladakhis or West Tibetans whose 
women are polyandrists and a particularly happy lot; 

* “ Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan.’’ By Albert 
von Le Coq. Translated by Anna Barwell. 18s. (Allen & 
Unwin.)—‘‘ Baghdad and Points East.” By Robert J. Casey. 
18s. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Magic of Morocco.’’ By Eleanor 
Elsner. tos. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ A Diplomatist in the 
East.’”". By Sir Arthur Hardinge. 16s. (Jonathan Cape.)— 


““ My Perilous Life in Palestine.’”’ By Rosamund Dale Owen 
(Mrs. Laurence Oliphant). 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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the Ladakhis’s usual greeting is ‘‘.Dju, dju,” and an out- 
stretched tongue, which comes as a surprise at first. And 
there is the return home over the Himalayas, a hazardous 
journey during which the fellow explorer, Sherer, falls 
victim, though not fatally, to mountain sickness, a malady 
which never attacks natives. Anyone attacked by it 
suffers with terrible headache, nausea, etc., begins to 
rave and sometimes loses his power of speech; the palms 
of the hands and feet begin to swell, and then the patient 
generally dies between sunrise and breakfast. An extra- 
ordinarily large number of illustrations adds considerably 
to the value of the book, which manages to be interesting 
in spite of the fact that the author possesses no great 
literary gifts. 

“Baghdad and Points East”’ is quite a different sort 
of book. The author, Mr. Robert J. Casey, has a lively 
fancy and an eye for the picturesque, and a gift for making 
the most of his facts, so that some of his chapters—‘‘ The 
Right to Beat His Wife’’ is a case in point—read like 
modern additions to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ He shows 
the city, whose antiquity is lost in legend, as it is developing 
from its contact with the Occident. ‘‘ Magic lights in 
bottles on every street crossing have taken the romance 
from the one-time shadowy recesses of the ancient city, 
and the brightly coloured sherbets of the bazaars are made 
chill and unpalatable by an outlandish invention which 
they ¢all ice.’”’ And the fussy children of the West are 
removing rubbish, ‘‘ improving ’”’ the roads, and sticking 
their pale noses into the harems—whispering into the 
women’s ears the word ‘‘ emancipation.’’ Nevertheless the 
author has found enough romance in Bagdad and adjacent 
places to make a lively book; one doesn’t know whether 
to thank Bagdad or the author. In any case the reader 
has no cause for quarrel with either, being sure of 
his pastime. The camera, judiciously used, does the 
rest. 

Of late years Morocco has been attracting more and 
more tourists, so Miss Eleanor Elsner’s book, ‘‘ The Magic 
of Morocco,” will be welcomed by prospective travellers, 
who should find use in a volume which is more careful 
in furnishing ‘‘ informative’ facts than in embroidering 
them and occasionally condescends to give you the name 
of ‘‘ the best hotel.’’ Not that the author disdains the 
historical, the legendary and the picturesque. Only it is 
obvious that she wishes to convey that the ‘ magic”’ 
is there for all to see, that is for all who have the necessary 
wherewithal to pay their passage there. And indeed her 
description of that attractive city, Marrakesh, has given 
me an appetite. for a place which I hope I may one day 
satisfy before it is wholly spoiled by the ever increasing 
army of tourists. 


“A Diplomatist in the East,” by Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
is not strictly speaking a travel book. To be sure glimpses 
of such diverse places as Constantinople, Zanzibar, East 
Africa, Jubaland, Uganda, South Africa and Persia are 
vouchsafed ; but glimpses only. The volume is for the 
most part of political significance, and many pages are 
given to the subject of slavery and its abolition, in which 
the distinguished author has played an admirable part. 
The elaborate Appendix, in which many facts are 
giverl concerning this abominable institution, is of 
especial value, and should interest students of history 
and sociology. 

The title ‘‘ My Perilous Life in Palestine ’ is deceptive. 
I find neither many perils here nor much about Palestine. 
The travelling done here is mostly in the spiritual rather 
than the physical plane. It is in fact the spiritual auto- 
biography of Rosamund Dale Owen, widow of Laurence 
Oliphant. She comes of interesting Puritan stock, for 
her father was Robert Dale Owen, the American statesman, 
and her grandfather was Robert Owen, ‘ the father of 
Co-operation.’”’ I confess to being unable to follow her 
spiritual ‘‘ adventures,’’ which seem meat for the Christian 
mystic, which I am not. 


JouN CouRNos. 


FROM MONS TO LOCARNO.* 


The first and third of the books dealt with in this column 
cover the whole of the Great War and the whole of the 
Peace—up to the present day. The second is concerned 
with one episode of the War ; it is a personal narrative and 
not a book of reference; and is on this account the more 
vivid and readable. The author was employed with the 
German Military Mission in Turkey when the War broke 
out, subsequently commanding a division—and later a 
corps—on Gallipoli. He describes from the Turkish point 
of view the attempt of the Franco-British naval forces to 
break through the narrows (and thinks that a continuation 
of the effort would probably have succeeded owing to 
Turkish shortage of ammunition) ; the landings of French 
and British troops; the combined attacks of the 5th and 
6th of May ; and of course the evacuation of the peninsula. 
Nothing very startling is added to our knowledge of the 
operations except the interest which always attaches to a 
record of how things looked to ‘‘ the other fellow.” It 
is rather in his record and criticisms of Turkish methods 
and Turkish personnel that General Kannengiesser holds 
our attention. 

For the Turkish soldier the author has a genuine admira- 
tion. The majority were Anatolians. Content with little, 
it never entered the head of the Anatolian private to dispute 
the authority of those above him. He followed his leader 
without question ; deeply religious, he regarded this life 
merely as a stepping-stone to a better. The Turkish 
soldier required, however, exceptionally good leadership. 
There was in him “ a definite need to lean on those above 
him.” This brought with it a danger always present in 
mass concentration, namely that of panic. On one occasion 
the author of this book wished to withdraw a battalion 
from the fight and to send it to the right flank. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake,’’ said the Turkish regimental commander, 
“don’t order a single man to retire. If the others see that 
they will all retire and run as far as Constantinople.’’ As 
General Kannengiesser says, ‘‘ I learnt my lesson.” 

Among the regimental officers the standard of training 
was generally very low. There were actually company 
commanders who could neither read nor write. A few 
company commanders were negroes. In these circum- 
stances it is easy to realise that the number of officers 
able to read a map was very small. It is difficult to repress 
a smile when reading of the struggle of Prussian efficiency 
against Turkish procrastination. With a Turk it is uncivil 
to say ‘“‘ No.” It is customary to say “‘ Yes,’’ even when 
the affirmative is not really meant. The Turkish officer, 
too, had “‘a great shyness against scenes or actions likely 
to cause friction.’’ There were many opportunities of 
misunderstanding. In the vital feature of ‘‘ time,” six 
o’clock in the morning is to the Westerner six hours from 
the preceding midnight, but to the Turk it means six hours 
after sunrise. The determination of dates was alsu a 
difficulty, for what was 8/5/1915 to a German was to the 
Turk—with his standard of the Hegira—2o/2/1332. As 
the author rather mournfully remarks: ‘‘ They have no 
fast figures. They like improvisation, and with their 
time and their calendar they could improvise wonderfully.” 
Staff work in these circumstances must have been night- 
marish to a Prussian officer. 

As for ourselves, the author says that ‘‘ the reason for 
the English failure, compressed into a short formula, was 
the many-headed War Council in London, and the lack 
of peace time training of the English soldier—soldier here 
understood in its fullest sense, inclusive of officers of all 
grades. .. . The English lacked the ability to extract 
the utmost from their success. The Dardanelles campaign 
failed because of this. Their methods were responsible 
for it, because they were not based on any war experience. 
Experience of colonial wars was of no use here.’’ This is 


* “The Great War.’’ By Major G. V. Carey and Captain 
H. S. Scott. 6s. (Cambridge University Press.)—‘‘ The Cam- 
paign in Gallipoli.’ By Hans Kannengiesser. With an Intro- 
duction by Marshal Liman von Sanders. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 
—‘‘From Paris to Locarno and After.” By F. Alexander. 
5s. (Dent.) 
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an interesting book, but with a good deal of what Americans 
call ‘‘ blah,’’ and without an index. The lack of this 


adjunct seriously detracts from the value of the book. . 


We think that Prussian efficiency has here failed rather 
badly. 

Our heart always goes out to an author or authors who 
try to compress the whole War into a single volume. It 
was well said recently that a reviewer meets so few books 
that he really enjoys that, when he does meet one such, 
he is apt to lose his head and to explode in superlatives. 
We are, however, saved from such adulation over the work 
of Major Carey and Captain Scott by the amazing discovery 
of the total omission of the Battle of Auber’s Ridge, an 
episode which is given forty-three pages in the current 
volume of the Official History of the War. It used to be 
said of Liddell, when an error in the Greek lexicon was 
pointed out, that he would grimly reply, ‘‘ That must be 
Scott’s work.’’ Perhaps Major Carey will say the same 
here. But having pointed out an omission let us say that 
we cannot remember a better work of its kind than this. 
Unlike many other attempts on similar lines, this book is 
literature. Many of the descriptions are vivid, yet soberly 
told, and again and again we have come across paragraphs 
which seem made for insertion into a ‘‘ Passages for Transla- 
tion into Latin Prose.’’ The authors are to be very 
heartily congratulated on their joint effort. A review 
upon it would be incomplete without high praise to the 
Cambridge University Press for the format and “ get-up.”’ 
For handiness of size, lightness, good paper, excellent 
typography, first class maps and good margins this book 
is hard to beat. And may we beg the Cambridge University 
Press to pass on to other publishers that secret of binding 
which ensures that a book, laid open, will stay so without 
the imposition of a paper-weight across its stomach. 

Very well written and very well supplied with appendices 
is ‘‘ From Paris to Locarno,’”’ by Mr. Alexander, Lecturer 
in Modern History, University of Western Australia. It 
is really an account of the birth of the League of Nations, 
with an exposition of the difficulties with which it is still 
confronted, and ending with conclusions drawn by the 
author. The nature of the subject makes for “‘ tough ”’ 
reading; but Mr. Alexander is an author who has the 
courage to use such phrases as—‘‘ The provisions of that 
Article boil down to something like this.’’ This is the 
kind of thing that helps. 

E. WHITTON 
(Lieutenant-Colonel). 


HENRY W. NEVINSON.* 


Mr. Nevinson was fifty-eight when he escaped from 
Berlin in August, 1914 ; now at seventy-two he gives us in 
this third volume of reminiscences the narrative of the 
past fourteen years. Belgium, France, the Dardanelles, 
Salonika, Egypt, France again and then Germany after the 
armistice ; the burden of Ireland in the bad time of the 
“* Black-and-Tans ”’ and its own troubles after the treaty ; 
a long stay in America for the Washington Conference ; 
Germany in 1923; another journey to the Near East for 
the exploration of Zionist colonies—the summary, by no 
means complete, suggests continuance of ‘‘a long and 
varied career.’” So it is. And even then the old war 
correspondent notes, with a touch of regret, that he has 
been “ obliged almost entirely to omit the more intimate 
and personal memories of the disappointment, depression, 
rage, hatred, joy and love that occupy so much of everyone’s 
existence.” 

Hints of the omitted qualities are discerned. Dis- 
appointment and depression at the failure of the “‘ gallant 
and tragic campaign ”’ of the Dardanelles ; rage and hatred 
at the crimes and general wickedness of governments ; joy, 
“the finest human joy—the joy of active companionship 
in a cause accounted noble ”’ ; joy, also, in *‘ many physical 
pleasures, such as walking, cycling, riding, skating, swim- 
ming, and the management of boats on sea and river ”’ ; 


* “Last Changes, Last Chances.” By H. W. Nevinson. 
15s. net. (Nisbet.) 


and in ‘‘ the best old-fashioned music, passages of which, 
especially from Bach, Beethoven and Schubert, are always 
sounding silently in my mind ” ; and for happiness—‘‘ above 
all else, I have been happy in my intimate friends, both men 
and women.’ Mr. Nevinson, counting his blessings, has 
found happiness ‘‘in the opportunity of working under 
more than one editor whom I could heartily serve, of 
travelling farther than most people over the world, and of 
being present at many great and terrible crises of war, 
rebellion and revolution upon which the course of history 
has turned.’’ With so much of his life spent in scenes of 
war, in lands and cities wasted and desolate by the de- 
structive ingenuities of mankind, no wonder Mr. Nevinson 
so frequently deplores the lack of Christian principle in the 
world. (But after all battle-fields and the horrors of 
blockade and the general demonstration of man’s in- 
humanity to man are not calculated to prove the truth 
of the Christian religion; neither are the assemblies of 
diplomats and statesmen.) 

As the onlooker, generous and swift in the cause of his 
friends, faithful and illuminating in the description of 
events, scrupulous in the analysis of causes, just even to 
enemies, Mr. Nevinson relates the tale that is told. An 
onlooker, but no mere detached observer. Hating war and 
unsparing in his zeal to expose the foulness and filthiness 
that pertains to war, in the company of soldiers Mr. Nevin- 
son is at ease. General officers experienced in war may 
always be counted amongst his friends. Private soldiers 
noless. There is that incident at Gallipoli and the receiving 
of ‘‘ such a welcome from my former servant, a private in 
the Munster Fusiliers, as one can seldom hope to get upon 
this undemonstrative earth; most seldom from a British 
‘Tommy.’ For he came leaping and bounding along the 
shore to meet me, as though I were essential to his very 
life.” 

The onlooker, too, sometimes takes a hand in the game ; 
as happened at Thiepval Wood at the end of August, 1918, 
when a small batch of Germans very willingly surrendered 
to Mr. Nevinson and the late C. E. Montague “‘ holding up 
their hands and at our command throwing away their 
rifles.’’ And again at the hotel in Cork, when the poor man 
whose shop had been looted was saved from execution by 
the expostulating newspaper correspondent. 

The pen may, or may not, be mightier than the sword. It 
is the weapon Henry Nevinson has used honourably and 
gallantly in the service of many a good cause—to the en- 
richment of English literature. ‘‘ Last Changes, Last 
Chances ’’’ brings admirably the story of adventurous life 
up to date and for an understanding of the history of our 
own times must for ever be consulted. ° 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 


FATHERHOOD.* 


Motherhood has never lacked its place in literature. 
But “ dads,” as Burne-Jones said, ‘“‘ ought to have their 
whack sometimes ’’; and it was a happy idea that inspired 
Mr. Mégroz to give representative fathers of all. countries 
and epochs in the world’s history the chance to show us 
the stuff of which they were made. In his charming 
introduction Mr. Mégroz whimsically allows that fathers 
at their best are ‘“‘ merely men.’’ But he justifies his 
anthology on the ground that ‘‘ these helpless creatures 
have occurred rather frequently in the vicissitudes (and 
triumphs) of mankind,” and that ‘“ at least it cannot be 
gainsaid that no individual of exceptional merit, such as 
Horace (or even of ordinary merit, such as ourselves) can 
come into the world without having had two parents.” 

Here then Mr. Mégroz invites us to behold an assembled 
company of fathers, besides a few grandfathers and 
honorary fathers, some exceptionally paternal uncles, like 
Lewis Carroll, and quite a number of sons! There are 
extracts in this excellent anthology from diaries, histories 
and biographies. But for the most part Mr. Mégroz has 
wisely drawn his selections from domestic letters. He 


* “For Fathers: A Book of Domestic Letters.’’ Compiled 
and edited by R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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has obviously been at considerable pains in research ; but 
his industry has abundantly justified itself. For fathers 
are shy creatures, emotionally ; they do not wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves; and it is only now and then, 
under stress of great joy or sorrow, and in conversation 
or correspondence with some very intimate relative or 
friend, that they give expression to their inmost feelings. 
But that they are not upon the whole a heartless race is 
amply proved by this pleasant volume. 

Of course fathers vary. Some reveal affection without 
understanding ; among such may be counted Sir Timothy 
Shelley. Others, like William Godwin, have a ready fund 
of sympathy and sentiment, but are not too eager to rein- 
force those admirable qualities with practical help! Others 
again take their responsibilities somewhat casually, and 
are unable, even in the hour of bereavement, to throw aside 
their egotism. Of such was Lord Byron, who in writing 
from Leghorn to give directions for the burial of his 
daughter Allegra in Harrow Church, dilates to Mr. John 
Murray upon the honour which some Americans have paid 
him in asking him to sit for his portrait. Then there are 
the ‘“‘ heavy ’’ fathers, full of ponderous worldly or moral 
counsel. Such parents flourished in the Victorian era, 
but were by no means confined to it, as Mr. Mégroz is able 
to show. And yet again there are unconventional fathers, 
like Tolstoy, who said that “ children should be treated 
with respect, as if they were strangers.’’ All these and 
many other types of the genus pater figure in Mr. Mégroz’s 
pages, which refute many historical’ generalisations and 
show that human nature below the surface has not changed 
very materially. 

Probably we attain a better average of fatherhood 
to-day. The conditions of modern life cause men (willingly 
or unwillingly) to share more evenly than before with their 
wives the care and responsibility of children. But even 
in patriarchal Rome, where fatherly sentiment is said to 
have been almost unknown, you may find, as in the case 
of Cicero, instances of passionate paternal affection ; 
while, as Mr. Mégroz says: ‘‘ Nineteen hundred years and 
the difference of outlook between a pagan Greek historian- 
priest and a Victorian scientist become as nothing when 
Plutarch of Cheronea and Charles Darwin write down their 
thoughts about a dead little daughter.” There have, indeed, 
been good fathers in every age. Their outlook and its 
expression have varied widely from century to century, 
and Mr. Mégroz presents many quaint epistles for the 
entertainment of his readers. But, essentially, the secret 
of true fatherhood has remained the same, though when 
he comes to analyse it, Mr. Mégroz finds that it eludes him. 
Neither affection nor intelligence in itself is sufficient, and 
even the two qualities allied with self-sacrifice do not always 
produce wise paternity. We know a good father when we 
see him; but true parenthood, despite the innumerable 
modern textbooks on the art, still defies the theorists. 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


CRAFT AND CARELESSNESS.* 


With the exception of ‘‘ The Gypsy” and “ Out of 
Drawing,’’ these books are concerned with the lives of 
hardworking people on the land and in a small town, and 
all are above the average in craftsmanship and worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Joseph and his Brethren ’’ are farming folk, but the 
story is on the whole disappointing because the theme is 
not close knit. Crakenhill Farm is too easily made a 
paying proposition when the Geaiters own it ; and although 
the story of the family holds the attention, it is with the 
unhappy certainty that the more interesting side.of those 
lives has been ignored. Psychology does not appear to be 
one of Mr. Freeman’s strong points; also he is astonish- 
ingly careless in some of his statements. The miller’s 

* “ Joseph and His Brethren.’”’ By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—‘‘ White Oak Farm.’’ By Elliott Crayton McCants. 
(Longmans.)—‘‘ Out of Drawing.’’ By Marius Lyle. (Gerald 


Howe.)—‘‘ The Gypsy.”” By W. B. Trites. (Gollancz.)—‘‘ The 
Women at the Pump.”’ By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf.) 


wife, he says, ‘“‘ had attended the morning service at 
Bruisyard church and had cooked a substantial Sunday 
dinner besides.”” Does he not know that farmers and 
labourers’ wives stop at home on a Sunday morning in 
order to cook for their men the one hot dinner of the week ? 
There is not time for service and cooking! The situation 
of the Geaiters is not realised, for if old Benjamin had 
farmed that land for so many years successfully, spending 
naught on comfort, he would have left behind a consider- 
able sum of money. His wife, inheriting this, would have 
been able for a long time to have provided her second 
husband with cash. Also the sons of Geaiter’s first 
marriage, having saved their wages for a long period, 
would have been able to take over a farm when it was 
first sold. They had the “ ingoings,’’ as it is called in my 
part of the country, and as farmers’ sons would certainly 
not have gone out as hinds to work for other men. Although 
the plot is badly worked out, the talk of the women unreal, 


Mr. W. B. Trites. 


and the character drawing poor, this book is written with 
poetic vision. When Mr. Freeman writes of the English 
country-side his words carry conviction, and give pleasure. 

“White Oak Farm ”’ is another story of the land. It 
begins shortly after the American Civil War and the scene 
is laid in South Carolina. The historical part gives the 
impression that it has been read of, rather than experienced, 
and the book only comes to life when the chief character, 
Pembroke Gautier, returns from college to apply his 
trained intelligence to farming problems. He has been 
left a derelict property—-White Oak Farm—and the new 
methods he introduces bring him prosperity and revolu- 
tionise the farming ideas of the neighbourhood. In this 
life of ploughing, superintending negro labourers, producing 
cotton, corn and good beef, the author is at home, and 
what he has to tell is interesting; but it is a different 
matter when he turns to the love affair between Pem and 
Marian Mallory. If the girl really cared for her educated 
hillbilly, she must have thought he needed a lot of en- 
couragement and kept her waiting a tedious time. In 
fact the love affair appears to have been thrown in as an 
afterthought. The negroes of the story, Jerry Mulberry, 
John Day and Anne Jeremiah, are excellently portrayed, 
but on the whole the book contains too many sentences 
such as the following : ‘‘ And it was summer, and we were 
young; and although no pearls of wisdom fell from our 
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lips, we were, none the less, not bored.” 
have been, but the reader is. 

“ Out of Drawing” is not a happy title, for the chief 
characters belong each to a type and are excellently por- 
trayed. Aloys is an artist, Lefebre the average English- 
man and Leon a shady fellow of an original kind. The 
technique of this book is good and the psychology unusual 
and arresting. The least interesting character is the 
Englishman, but the girl and the shoddy, brilliant Spaniard 
that she preferred are outstandingly well drawn. <Aloys 
Bucknall Staine is an American painter who comes to 
Europe for further training in her art. She marries the 
Spaniard because, as she says, he amuses her, but the matter 
goes deeper, for Eza, whatever he may say or do, appreciates 
her as an artist. In other ways he leads her a pretty dance, 
but then he would, and that is life. The night he spent in 
the studio with the masterpiece she had painted during his 
absence is perhaps the best scene in the book. After that 
the story declines in interest and the end is not an end, but 
the running dry of a pen. Miss Lyle has written a fine 
book, but should be more careful with regard to details. 
In the nineties people did not speak of suffragettes—the 
word had not then been invented. 

“The Gypsy,” by W. B. Trites, justifies in its first 
chapters the encomiums irritatingly lavished on it by some 
of its home critics, but towards the end the author loses 
his grip and the story degenerates. People who have 
lived a sound, well-principled life for three or four decades 
do not go to pieces in such a hurry. The downhill road is 
long and has many turns. Arthur Mallock is an artist 
who lives with a childless wife in Spain. The wife is very 
good and uninteresting, and their dull, uneventful life 
together has robbed the man of the desire to paint. His 
wife suggests he shall engage as a model a young gipsy, 
and the stimulus is found for him in a love affair. Later 
he allows the gipsy to poison his wife, then marries her 
and watches his home and life go to pieces. Eventually 
the gipsy also poisons him and the reader is inclined to 
say ‘‘ Good riddance to bad rubbish.”’ In reality, however, 
the man would have evoked sympathy by that struggle 
which the worst make and which is a part of the will to 
live inherent in poor humanity. 

The above four books have many good points, but not 
one comes within head and shoulders of the stature of 
“The Women at the Pump,” by Knut Hamsun. From 
the first page to the last the psychology satisfies. The 
theme is worked out to the last detail, the movement is 
rhythmical and continuous, and the critic can only fold 
his hands and say—*‘ a work of art.” 

The setting of the book is a little Norwegian town, its 
characters the inhabitants of that town from the great 
man, the Consul, to Oliver Andersen, the boy who returned 
from a voyage so damaged by an accident that he may 
never hope to take his place among ordinary men. Does 
he go under? Nothe. He realises his disability must be 
concealed and he must try to obtain the position he has 
lost. How the poor fellow contrives, how his wife manages 
is the theme of this masterpiece. ‘‘Some impatient 
people,” says Knut Hamsun, “ try to interfere with Provi- 
dence and bring in reforms, they design a world different 
from this, they drew up programmes, they abolish wicked- 
ness. Thisis not done from arrogance, they don’t sit up and 
crow against Heaven ; no, they advance with prayers and 
winning ways, they turn over the music and whisper fond 
words to one another. But the orchestra does not play from 
human scores.’” Nothing would please me better than to 
continue making quotations from this book of moving 
things, but having given you a taste I must leave you to 
read it for yourselves. C. A. Dawson Scott. 


They may not 


MR. BELLOC’S ESSAYS.* 


Some expectant people may cavil because of that excel- 
lent and alluring title. On the title page it is true there is 
amplification; and elsewhere acknowledgment is made 


* “A Conversation With an Angel.’’ By Hilaire Belloc. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


that the greater part of the papers contained in the book 
were first printed elsewhere. All the same, judging by 
the feelings of one reader on opening the book, it seems 
natural to expect that the Conversation was not limited 
to seven pages in all. Mr. Belloc is the very man to 
converse with Angels, on many large topics, for many 
engrossing hours; perhaps some day he will and duly set 
down his memories; but the memories of course will 
relate to other than a stone Angel, in a cathedral, quite 
fifteen feet high, with bobbed hair, an intriguing smile 
and in need of a motto for the sundial pressed against his 
stomach. 

The motto was given; refused; remade; at last the 
Angel sulked ; so Mr. Belloc “ gave it up as a bad job”’; 
and thereafter we get no more of any angel. But we get 
much else: thirty-four papers in all and not one unworthy 
of the hand that wrote them. Not always perhaps is 
the hand at its best, even at its surest; more than once 
it may seem to the acute that the hand was hasty and 
tired, doing one of those tasks in writing which Mr. Belloc 
says he detests and doing it against time; there is a 
tendency here and there to be racy, even slangy; and 
in several of the papers, perhaps in more than that, the 
subject discussed needs wider treatment. This being said 
however, no one, however critical or expectant, need close 
the book on or after the Angel’s dismissal. Because it is 
a fine book, full of good matter on a thousand topics, from 
first to last; so engrossing indeed that when Lucifer 
was falling, early in the book, and Belloc was about to 
talk on Epigrams, and something went wrong with the 


- pages, eight missing altogether and as many I think printed 


twice, then I was annoyed. In other books, plenty of 
them, the blunders would be a godsend almost; not so 
when Belloc is the author. At his worst, most provocative, 
most discursive, most dogmatic, most prejudiced, he is a 
man to be read every word. Perhaps for the very reason 
that he can on occasion be all that and more. And why 
not ? What author worth reading is not aggressive ? It 
annoys me still to have been deprived of those missing 
pages ; possibly—nay certainly—they keep something 
inestimable. 

Never mind. It has been a full and rich feast, the 
reading of this book; not all at one greedy sitting, mind 
you, but slowly, night after night, three papers say, or 
maybe four at a time. Paper No, xix, on Translation, 
took me a whole evening, not merely because it is longest, 
but because it is so excellent. Here indeed Belloc excels. 
The subject is after his own heart. His feeling for words, 
style, temperament, individuality, accuracy of interpreta- 
tion is equal to his acquired and instinctive knowledge of 
the difficulties in front of any human attempting the almost 
impossible task of rendering the masterpiece of one litera- 
ture into the literature of another. Whoever has achieved 
the task, or is about to attempt it, should study the paper 
with all gratefulness. And whoever has written, or wants 
to write, or is tired with what Belloc calls ‘‘ the formless- 
ness ’’ of to-day, should read his paper on Lucidity. There 
with knowing and certain hand he has set down exactly, 
and perhaps sufficiently, what is required of an author 
whose hope is to survive the test of time. Nothing could 
be more lucid than the judgment, for such itis: ‘‘ Posterity 
will find our formlessness intolerable, and the stuff marred 
by it will die, however famous now. It will give the 
impression not of voices speaking, but of mere noise.” 
To whom among us does that sentence not come home ? 

Some of the best papers in this full book are on general 
topics—things seen, things that crop up on the way to the 
station; sight of Turbots and Sea-horses at the Zoo; 
a Pavement Artist working at a sunset; a fine Bridge; a 
Diary ; some “ pompous Man at a dinner, looking like 
a statue carved in lard’’; one of our Great ones as he 
truthfully is and as he is labelled by those ‘‘ humbugging 
daily papers’’; the Reviewers who “ deal with twenty 
novels a week ’’; the Books to be read and the Books not 
to be read, and why Learned men hate each other, and 
how, as told in that good essay on Laughter, a certain 
politician boggled, in the House after dinner, over the 
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word ‘‘abominable.’’ Also there are some papers of a 
literary kind that deserve more than reference. 

Dickens is being reread, pleasurably but critically. 
“Vathek’”’ is always being read, and remains for Belloc 
one of the two short stories in English which ‘‘ take rank 
with the fifty or more of the French model from which 
they derive.’’ ‘‘ The Decline and Fall”’ is still far and 
away the most readable of all the books read by Belloc in 
the English language ; but Gibbon lacked historical sense 
and even lied. Renan was a famous scholar and still reads 
admirably ; but the best of his prose impresses Belloc;with 
its ‘‘ intellectual insufficiency.’’ Of all the once famous 
Victorians of the middle and early period, Macaulay alone 
does not date. ‘‘ As a writer he has triumphantly sur- 
vived.”’ But as an historian he lied, “‘ his philosophy is 
as dead as mutton ”’ and “ his doctrines are a jest.’”’ He 
could not help it, poor man. It all came of his politics. 

Possibly. Yet when all Mr. Belloc says so brilliantly is 
considered, it may seem that more must be said, or perhaps 
less, by way of disposing of Renan, Gibbon and Macaulay. 
Because after all, if a great writer fundamentally lacks 
intellectual sufficiency ; and if historians lack historical 
sense and lie; why, then their merit in life and letters 
is only so much ornament. No doubt Mr. Belloc can make 
good much of his shattering criticism. But he has not 
done it in this book; nor can he, or any other man, do 
it in the few pages of a contributed paper. 

SHAN BULLOCK. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.* 


The Spectator has celebrated this year its hundredth 
birthday, and there is hardly another newspaper of its 
length of life which can boast so consistent a career. Its 
politics have been officially described as “‘ left centre ”’ ; 
beginning with a more or less radical tinge, it became 
predominantly Whiggish and won fame and respect from 
its support of two great causes—the Reform Bill and the 
cause of the North in the American Civil War, both of 
which it backed regardless of menaces or protests. Until 
it passed into the hands of Mr. Evelyn Wrench three years 
ago it had been guided by four minds only. It has had 
four famous editors—Rentoul, Townsend, Hutton and St. 
Loe Strachey, two of them, Townsend and Hutton, working 
in common—and these were all editor-proprietors. It was 
thus possible to preserve a traditional policy, and it is 
because of its traditions of independence, single-mindedness 
and in later times moderation and culture that the Spectator 
has won and kept its unique place among our weekly 
journals. 

Rentoul was a Scotsman from Dundee who fought the 
Reform battle and the ‘‘ Duke ’’ with considerable trucu- 
lence. The House of Lords met with no quarter from him : 
“A peerage,” he said, “is the grave of a patriot, the 
throne of the placeman.’’ Of the joint regime of Townsend 
and Hutton, Mr. Harry Quilter has given the best picture. 

“‘ Imagine a thin, elderly lion turned into a short-sighted man, 
and set down at a high desk, writing busily, apparently with 
his nose as well as his pen, writing at breakneck speed, with 
grunts and ejaculations, and continual replacement of an eye- 
glass, and tossing of its grey mane, and sheets of copy flying 
all over the room when they were finished; and then fancy 
amid it all a little roundabout brown figure, pacing incessantly 
up and down the little room, snuffing furiously, and talking 
with a brilliant exaggeration of statement that now and then 
provoked remonstrance and now and then a shout of laughter 
from the seated figure. . . . Such were the editors of the 
Spectator as I knew them.” 

They found an ideal successor in St. Loe Strachey, he and 
the Spectator becoming virtually convertible terms. The 
Wellington Street office was small, as Mr. Quilter remarked. 
Sir William Beach Thomas, in the lively and fair-minded 
history of the great newspaper which has just been pub- 
lished, tells us an amusing story of the impression produced 
by its smallness on a child brought up in reverence for its 
Teputation and influence. One of Strachey’s daughters, 
taken to the office when the Spectator circulation was at 


* “The Story of the Spectator, 1828-1928." By William 
Beach Thomas. os. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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R. H. Hutton 
(Wood engraving by H. Brooke, from a photograph.) 
From ‘‘ The Story of the Spectator,’ by William Beach Thomas (Methuen). 


its highest, looked round at the poky little place, which 
her dreams had conceived as so splendid, and exclaimed : 
“Ts this all?’’ But humbly housed as it was then, famous 
men, apart from its editors, as Sir William Beach Thomas 
reminds us, had contributed to its pages—among them 
Carlyle, Swinburne and Lord Cromer. It made its mis- 
takes, notably in some of its judgments on literature— 
what newspaper has not ?—but it maintained a high 
standard in style and taste ; it deserved and still deserves 
to flourish. 
F. G. BETTANy. 


BEGINNING, MIDDLE, END.* 


In ‘“‘ Thy Dark Freight ’’ Miss Vere Hutchinson has not 
chosen the easiest way of writing a novel. That she has 
succeeded so well does credit to her art no less than to 
her courage. Her theme is a tragic one, tragic in the 
sense that Hardy’s “‘ Tess” is tragic. It concerns itself 
with victims of predestined fate, inherent in character. 
Individuals and whole families fall before the fatal germ 
bred in the bone. In an atmosphere created by the 
inexorable forces of fate and character. it is always the 
intrusion of the equally powerful force of love that makes 
the tragic conflict, drama, as the Greeks understood it 
Given such a theme, the less scrupulous artist would have 
deviated from the tragic principle, would have surrendered 
to the line of least resistance by sentimentalising on the 
greater power of love which, like music, hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast. This, to the soft-hearted and 
to those willing to blink at truth, may be the more pleasant 
way. But the true artist must be relentless, must show 
no pity—that is, no pity in the delineation of character 
which progressively leads to the final crash. This requires 
detachment, and Miss Hutchinson has it in a marked 
degree. The ultimate trap is set, and there is no falling 
down anywhere. The ‘ Gautby thwart,’ which has 
destroyed generations of Gautbys, is at the beginning, the 

* “Thy Dark Freight.”” By Vere Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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middle and the end. The great tove of Janetha Forde 
struggling against it is like an axe which encounters the 
stubborn knot in the wood and cannot conquer it. Janetha 
can conquer only herself, and she does this magnificently. 
She remains true and pure and loyal to the end; her 
love rises most triumphant when she has killed what she 
has most loved. She is no mawkish, self-sacrificing 
imbecile, but is in every sense a “sterling character.” 
But for her lightening presence ‘“‘ Thy Dark Freight ’”’ 
might indeed have been heavy freight. Miss Hutchinson 
has gone ahead since she wrote ‘‘ The Naked Man.”’ Her 
writing is strong and austere; the nerves of the book, if 
in evidence, are kept well in control by an art which has 
arrived at maturity. If there are things in the book which 
I do not like, it is due to a personal and not to a critical 
reaction. 
CourRNos. 


“JOHN BROWN’S BODY.’* 


The long narrative poem apparently is coming into its 
own again. These last two years have seen several notable 
additions to poetry in this particular form. In America, 
this year, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s 
“Tristan has been 
a best-seller; and 
now from the same 
country comes an 
even lengthier 
narrative poem, 
based this time on 
the American Civil 
War. 

An _ introductory 
note to the book in- 
dicates that it was 
written in Paris. 
The fact is not un- 
important. Mr. 
Stephen Vincent 
Benét is an Ameri- 
can, writing here 
upon an indigenous American theme : but he writes (or so it 
seems to me) with a perspective that only a long sojourn 
abroad could lend. His poem is in a sense reactionary. 
He has not merely taken the history of the Civil War and, 
with a poet’s insight, rewritten it. He has blown the dust 
‘from what was fast becoming a legend, sharpened its 
dulling edges, and vivified it with a realistic touch that 
seems born of direct war experience. He would tell the 
world the truth about a legend that: 

“has made a stainless host 


Out of the dusty columns of footsore men 
Who found life sweet and didn’t want to be killed.”’ 


Mr. Stephen 
Vincent Benet, 
author of “‘ John Brown’s Body” (Heinemann). 


But the poem is reactionary in yet another, and far more 
important, sense. Mr. Benét reads into that strangely 
incongruous and yet tragically united Army of the South 
a sign of the way America chose not to go. The men of 
that army were in the main a pastoral folk: they were 
“The unmachined, the men come out of the ground, 
Still for the most part living close to the ground, 
As the roots of the cow-pea, the roots of the jessamine, 
The lazy scorners, the rebels against the wheels, 


The rebels against the steel combustion-chamber 
Of the half-born new-age of engines and metal-hands.”’ 


They were, in a word, ‘‘ John Brown’s Body ’’—but John 
Brown’s Body lies a-mouldering in the grave; and with 
it lie buried the South and ‘the purple dream of the 
America we have not been.’”’ In this poem therefore 
Mr. Benét is seen mourning John Brown’s Body in a 
“‘ black-skinned epic ’’; mourning it, yes; but also singing 
the song of the soul that goes marching on. Exactly how 
much Mr. Benét believes in the power of that soul for 


* “John Brown’s Body.’ By Stephen Vincent Benét. 
tos. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


any ultimate triumph over the America of the machines 
is not clear. He writes: 
“‘I cannot sing you, having too white a heart, 

And yet some day a poet will rise to sing you 

And sing you with such truth and mellowness 

That you will be a match for any song 

Sung by old populous nations in the past, 

And stand like hills against the American sky, 

And lay your black spear down by Roland’s horn.” 

Sincerity like this disarms the critic whose first crude 
impulse is to assert that Mr. Benét has hardly succeeded 
in making a story to stand by the side, in the memory, of 
the stories of Siegfried and Roland and Couculain. For 
such stories were not made after this manner. Through 
many centuries they were passed from lip to lip; time 
whittled them and clarified them until they became even 
in detail symbolical; then some poet wrote them down, 
throwing away their last vaguenesses and crystallising 
them into the stories as we have them now. Mr. Benét 
must not be blamed then for having failed at an impossible 
task. The time was not ripe yet for a last crystallisation 
of this legend of the South. 

The poet therefore should be judged in this case by other 
standards. Has he made here a story in verse that is in 
itself satisfying, gripping the reader’s attention, evoking 
his imagination, widening his spiritual experience ? 
Almost. My complaint against ‘‘ John Brown’s Body” 
is not that it is chaotic (although it is organic rather than 
formal), nor that it does not enrich the reader’s spiritual 
experience (there are moments in it of real inspiration), 
nor that it fails sometimes to grip the attention (for it has 


- that failing): my complaint against the poem is that it 


lacks the one thing needed to make any great story or 
legend—a central figure or group of figures. Characters 
there are in plenty; some of minor importance to the 
story, some major; but there is no one in whom the author 
has been able to objectify his theme so that the reader 
might see it working out in the clash of personalities. 
Lincoln is here and Lee, and certain known and unknown 
minor personalities ; but they are little more than shadows. 
And it is beside the point to maintain that any vital figure- 
head would be outside Mr. Benét’s purpose in this poem. 

The poem is written in a constantly changing metre 
and form—now a kind of rough-shod blank verse, now clear 
lyric, now unrhymed verse, and now even prose. The 
result is not so disturbing as might be supposed ; indeed 
the form often admirably suits just the mood of that moment 
and that moment only. There are times when the narrative 
achieves, and continuously, real poetry : 

“‘T can drink the midnight out, 
And rise empty, having dined. 
For my courage and my doubt 
Are a double strand of mind, 
And too subtly intertwined. 
They are my flesh, they are my bone, 
My shame and my foundation-stone. 
I was born alone, and live alone.” 
But there are, on the other hand, many occasions where 
the facts have not been transmuted and the narrative nods. 
Negro speech and negro thought have been most admirably 
simulated ; there are times when the theme is vitally 
interpreted ; and there is humour. 

Mr. Benét has greatly dared; and if his achievement is 
not so great as his daring, it is not the less notable achieve- 
ment for that. ‘‘ John Brown’s Body” deserves a wide 
public and will probably get it; and this, considering the 
fact that the book embraces some three hundred and fifty 
pages of poetry, is no mean accomplishment in a day when 
fewer and fewer people read any poetry at all. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE WEST COUNTRY.* 


Walter de la Mare, in one of the loveliest of his poems, 
celebrates the beauty of a lady of the West Country. This 
book also is a celebration—of the face of the Moor in 


* “A West Country Sketch Book.’’ By Eden Phillpotts. 
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changing moods and seasons. Mr. Phillpotts is a Devon- 
shire man, and Dartmoor is to him a region of romance. 
He describes her in the dawn, when the morning star, is 
Venus, and she is wakening out of the amorphous mass 
that night has made of her, and is building up her hills 
and valleys. He pictures her in the westering sunlight, 
when the snow clouds are “ letting down their tentacles 
in ropes and ribbons among the hills.’’ Specially he loves 
her flowers—meny- 
anthes and  milk- 
wort, campanula and 
asphodel, and the 
cotton sedges that 
“ flaunt their ragged 
fluff and spatter the 
earth with bending 
stalks and little 
bannerets of light, 
like fairies’ washing 
spread out to dry.” 
Mr. Phillpotts is 
too practised an 
artist to attempt to 
make a book solely 
out of description. 
Nothing is more 
difficult. While 
what a man says in 
certain  circum- 
stances will exactly 
convey an impres- 
sion of char- 
acter, a primrose by 
a river’s brim does 
not mean the same 
totwo people. Thus 
a descriptive writer 
is faced with two 
alternatives. He 
may set aside 
objective description 
and give his own in- 
terpretation of the 
natural scene before 
him, or he may look 
on nature as a back- 
ground.to the human 
drama. The second 
course is that 
adopted by Mr. 
Phillpotts in the 
memorable passages 
of this book. In 
“The Woodman” 
for example he starts with a description of a coombe 
among the birches. Then a woodman comes along 
and talks. He is deaf—terrible hard of hearing. Luck 
—naught else. ‘‘I be one of five brothers, all living, 
and none of ’em with a fault in his body but me. Born 
so; and no more desarved it than you.’ None of his 
children have lived to manhood. ‘‘ There’s a proper nest 
of ’emrin the churchyard—pinnikin things and always ready 
to turn up their toes the first breath of anything that 
come along.’’ And when the last died, ‘‘ my wife said as 
enough was as good as a feast, and who shall blame her ? 
No woman wants to spend her life filling a churchyard.” 
There speaks the authentic Eden Phillpotts, the Phillpotts 
of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ’’ and ‘‘ Yellow Sands,’’ and there 
are frequent glimpses of him in this book. M. A. S. 


A DIPLOMAT’S DIARY.* 


Baron Neumann’s Diary, translated and edited by Mr. E. 
Beresford Chancellor from the original manuscript, will be 
* “The Diary of Philipp von Neumann, 1819 to 1850.” 


Translated and edited from the original manuscript by E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor. 


2 guineas. (Philip Allan.) 


read with curiosity by those who are really well versed in 
the period and the milieu with which it deals—the diplomatic 
world of the years 1819-1850—but it is, on the whole, a 
disappointing and tantalising production. One feels that 
Mr. Chancellor must often have been sorely tempted to 
““ spatchcock ’’ into the narrative some of the good stories 
and bons mots which are to be found so plentifully in the 
memoirs and journals of Baron Neumann’s contemporaries 
and which would be 
new enough to most 
people to-day. The 
Baron, who was 
Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in London during 
most of the time 
covered by the 
Diary, missed count- 
less opportunities of 
amusing and en- 
lightening us. No 
man of any intelli- 
gence, of course, 
could live the life 
which he lived with- 
out recording a few 
things of note if he 
kept a diary at all, 
but three-fourths of 
these two big 
volumes are lament- 
ably dull. Mr. 
Chancellor however 
has edited them ex- 
cellently. His only 
fault is that he has 
been too tolerant of 
the baron’s prosi- 
ness. His own In- 
troduction is the 
best thing in the 
book. 

Mr. Chancellor, 
with his intimate 
knowledge of the 
London of those 
days, was _ better 
qualified than al- 
most anyone else 

_ alive to get out of 
the manuscript 
(which  dis- 
covered by Major- 
General Sir George 
Aston) any interest 

it might possess, but I suspect that in this Introduction he 
pretends to a greater enjoyment of it than he really felt, 
unless from motives of discretion he has withheld from us 
some really amusing bits. On page 269 of Volume I he 
alludes to certain ‘‘ Pepysian confidences ’’ in which the 
diarist has indulged but which are not given us ; while the 
following passage from page xix holds out a promise of 
entertainment which the subsequent sections do not fulfil : 
“The fact is that he was a man of moods, and there is no 
doubt that he was what is called a ladies’ man. There are 
many references to his affaires du ceur scattered throughout 
the pages of his record, in which such charmers as the mysterious 

C. and another no less mysterious Madame M., Princess 

Esterhazy, and Lady Caroline Montagu, Miss Emily Johnstone 

(to whom he was actually engaged but who died six months 

later to his profound and pathetically expressed grief), as well 
as others, hada place. The breaking off of a liaison was enough 
to make him wish never again to see the country in which 
it had occurred; the forming of a new one was sufficient to 
make him never want to leave it. He was, indeed, peculiarly 
tempermental ; and, however circumspect and careful he may 
have been as a diplomatist—and there is every evidence that he 
was a thoroughly competent and far-seeing one—when his 


imagination or his affections were touched he was very much 
the primeval man.”’ 


The ‘primeval’ element in the Baron, like the ‘‘Pepysian” 


Queen Caroline. 
From a drawing by Wageman. 
Engraving dated June 28th, 1820. 

Fron “ Th2 Diary of Philipp von Neumann,” by E. Beresford Chancellor (Pailip Allan). 
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element, is certainly not conspicuous in the diary as 
here presented. The Baron Neumann whom we read is 
nothing if not a decorous and self-controlled diplomatist. 
Anyone more unlike Pepys it would be impossible to 
imagine. There is more of Evelyn in him (if one must 
compare him with any other diarist) but Evelyn was a man 
of very strong individuality and Neumann was just a 
typical Ambassador of the rather colourless kind. He 
meets Balzac in the company of the Marquis de Custine and 
all he has to say in his diary is: ‘‘ The latter has the air of a 
man quite comme il faut, the other of one not comme il faut 
at all.” He meets Theodore Hook and tells us that ‘‘ he 
improvised on the piano some vers de société with much 
wit and readiness.’’ He meets Lord Stratford de Kedcliffe 
—one of the most extraordinary men the corps diflomatique 
has ever known—and can remember nothing of his con- 
versation but a hackneyed commonplace. He sees Tag- 
lioni for the first time and writes that ‘‘ she has converted 
dancing into a fine art, so much ease, grace and suppleness 
does she display.’’ A tedious fellow, this Austrian baron ! 
But he knew everyone and he sometimes heard a thing worth 
writing down. If you are making a study of London life 
in the twenties, thirties and forties of last century, there 
may be grist for your mill in his Diary. 
FREDERIC WHYTE. 


MR. DESMOND COKE, COLLECTOR.* 


The literature of Collecting is rich in personal pages, and 
here Mr. Desmond Coke delectably adds to them. Shortly 
before his death, Mr. Bohun Lynch contributed a choice 
little essay, revealing himself, as this volume hails him, one 
of the right race. Mr. Coke’s title strikes the proper 
autobiographical note for his book. He has a folly to 
confess, and in branding himself incurable in it proclaims it 
one not to be ashamed of. ‘‘ With fifty well in sight—can it 
be possible !—I shall not now change my spots, nor do I 
mind so much if they be seen of men.’’ With his symptoms 
and their sequels Mr. Coke makes light and witty play for 
our entertainment ; reserving for the last a graver justi- 
fication for seeking the solace of old things which, in some 
way beyond our understanding, do find their place, he 
suggests, among those who have a special love for them, and 
settle comfortably beside their fellows. Mr. Coke tells how 
he slipped into the vanity, evidently with a happy hereditary 
leaning that way, < breeding in appreciation of good 
things from which connoisseurship generally springs. It 
was with an extra-illustrated set of articles by Lord Wolseley 
on Napoleon that he obeyed the impulse. His rooms at 
Oxford testified that he had definitely ‘‘ got taken ”’ by their 
walls “‘ hung thick already with small colour-prints in oval 
frames (an early symptom, nearly always), Wedgwood 
plaques (another line of least resistance), and countless 
silhouettes.’ The conventional objects of anybody’s 
collecting were quickly neglected for others of personal 
fancy, boldly pursued in a spirit of sport. Incurable the 
mania (so to call it proudly) must have been, that it was not 
restrained by such shocks from fire and water as it suffered. 
Just after the War his stored treasures went up in the blaze 
of Hudson’s Depository, and in this present year later 
acquisitions—some of the first bought in indomitable 
reaction from that earlier disaster—fifty-nine Rowlandson 
drawings, borrowed from him by the Tate Gallery, barely 
escaped destruction from the Thames flood. It is the very 
proper boast of Mr. Coke’s final and full confession here that 
he has given us (at South Kensington) a collection of painted 
silhouettes by English artists of the eighteenth century 
such as could not now be bought, and by fostering an 
appreciation of a great and ill-recognised native artist 
preserved among us so many of the paintings of Thomas 
Rowlandson. 

Silhouette recurs constantly in Mr. Coke’s pages, and one 
chapter records additions from later research to his volume 
on “ The Art of Silhouette,’ published in 1912, which if 


* “Confessions of an Incurable Collector.” By Desmond 
Coke. 21s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


issued now, he says, should substitute ‘‘ Profile ”’ in its title 
for that ‘‘ vile word.” This fresh light comes mainly from 
a study of profilists’ advertisements, wherein the practi- 
tioners themselves provide certain knowledge. There 
was one mystery, however, which they did not solve—the 
identity of the painter of the delicious red-coated silhouettes 
of Officers around 1790; and not only the student of the 
art, but the general reader also, will enjoy the fascination 
of the author’s own detective work in tracing them to the 
ingenious Mr. Buncombe of High Street, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. But Rowlandson is Mr. Coke’s real love. It is 
about Rowlandson and about collecting him that he writes 
most intimately and well. He achieves a shrewd admiring 
portrait of this Englishman of mighty physical and artistic 
stature, whose modesty he deduces, very credibly, from 
Rowlandson’s diffidence and Pugin’s complacency revealed 
in their respective pencillings on the margin of Pugin’s 
own copy (in the author’s possession) of their joint “‘ Micro- 
cosus of London.” Mr. F. G. Stephens, reviewing Grego’s 
volumes a quarter of a century ago, submitted that Row- 
landson was no caricaturist at all, and Mr. Coke arrives at 
much the same conclusion. He was a humorist, above all 
he was an artist, and it is for their enduring beauty, not their 
futile satire, that his caricatures are to be collected, if they 
are collected at all. Here again, in respect of the serious 
drawings—‘ the real Rowlandson for any genuine collector ” 
—expert advice is given an engaging personal turn that 
commends it for the layman’s entertainment. Without 
thought of acquisitions ahead, he will be tempted by Mr. 
Coke’s pages to seek out the two drawings of a river scene 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum (E4162-1923) therein 
discussed, and follow with a disinterested relish their whole 
argument about the “ off-set’ print with its concluding 
intrepid attribution to Mr. Grego. 

This is the great merit of Mr. Coke’s book, that of your 
own accord you stay delighted when he buttonholes you 
about his hobby. You will probably wish to argue, for he 
is provocative as well as engaging. There are pleasant 
inconsistencies in his pages ; he is not dully logical always. 
And he is gloriously disctrsive. Panoramas, peep-shows, 
penny-dreadfuls, rolled-paper pictures, glass paperweights 
(‘‘ Bristol” a delusion) are among his own side-shows, and 
when he tires of these he suggests for you a score or two 
other second strings. From collections we pass to museums, 
from “ finds’ to ‘‘ fakes’ ; this chapter is admiring of the 
Americans, whom it bids good-luck in their hunting, the 
next of the ‘‘moderns,” wishing them fortune with their 
experiments ; and elsewhere he salutes the humour cf Mr. 
H. M. Bateman, and his enthusiasm properly bubbles up 
for the works of Mr. Sidney H. Sime. These readable 
Confessions are copiously and typically illustrated from the 
Collector’s own follies. D. S. MELDRUM. 


THE LININGS OF LIFE.* 


In a foot-note the authoress of these spontaneous and 
pleasantly ambulatory diaries tells us that she has “ taken 
out the shadows.” This perhaps is the salient feature of 
the two volumes in question. Perhaps it is the defect of 
them. But anything, anywhere, must suffer from the 
defects of its own qualities. After all, you cannot have a 
needle sharp at both ends ! 

Walburga, Lady Paget, starts with the initial advantage 
of being a member of a family which has been not without 
significance as builders of history. In a generic sense one 
cannot avoid the statement that Lady Paget has lived a 
life that, inevitably, was a little circumscribed. The doings 
of Z,” and A” (one admits the courtesy which 
demands this anonymity) are doubtless of vital importance 
to A,” ‘“‘X” and “ Z’’; but, essentially, have they the 
wcight attributed to them by our authoress ? 

It is hateful to have to compare one distinguished writer 
with another, but after the sentence “* The Arch-Duchess 
(Croy) gets to look more and more like a nice monkey, 

* “The Linings of Life.”’ By Walpurga, Lady Paget. 
2 vols. 42s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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her hair nearly grows into her eyes, and still goes on having 
daughters,”” one can only gasp. Magnetism there is in 
these diaries, unquestionably ; a woman who could stand 
unshaken, and unshaking, in front of an obvious lunatic 
Russian officer, let him talk to her for something over an 
hour, and subsequently ring up the Military Attaché and 
have the lunatic indued with a straight waistcoat, unques- 
tionably cannot lack this particular quality ! 

In these days, when rancour is the last of all sentiments 
anent our late enemies, it is agreeable, even sane, to ingest 
the obvious tendresse that Lady Paget entertains for the 
Germans. Her adventures in their romantic land supply 
her ‘‘ Notes’’ with some of their liveliest pages. Of 
Vienna, the ever-blessed, she writes copiously, interestingly, 
and with a sparkle almost worthy of Vienna! Higher 
praise than this it would be impossible to pen. 

In a preface more apologetic than the bulk of the volume 
necessitates, Lady Paget writes: ‘‘ Many may think that 
a book of little nothings is useless. ...’’ This is a too 
deep apology. The “ little nothings ’’’ that have rendered 
immortal Pepys, Fugger, Boswell, and other faithful 
chroniclers—mirrors of their respective epochs—demand 
that, in their footsteps, representatives of later generations 
should record the impressions, the repercussions, of their 
day, indite them in all their ‘‘ nothingnesses,’’ and put on 
record the otherwise unrecorded history of days that even 
the future will have to admit as momentous. ’ 

In a world full of jazz and disillusion, to be taken back 
to those more spacious, leisured days that airily we dismiss 
as ‘‘ before the war ’’ in itself is of value and interest. To 
make. the journey in the company of so friendly a cicerone 
as Lady Paget is an additional advantage. If there is a 
tinge of melancholy in the pilgrimage, it must be written 
off as the inevitable concession that the present pays to 
retrospect. 

Lady Paget is never controversial: a defect maybe, 
but a relief, indubitably. After the hysterically expressed 
deformities with which the market of biography has 
recently been overloaded, to pleasure down this leisurely 
and abundant stream comes as a relief for which the reader 
should be duly grateful. It is curious almost to feel that 
“the dear Queen” is still on her throne, but not un- 
pleasantly so: thisis the effect of this book. Lady Paget’s 
itinerary is extensive, without being peculiar. Her official 
position has never made her become “‘ official.’” To main- 
tain an ex cathedra attitude in an atmosphere of cathedralic 
correctitude is in itself an achievement. 

To produce two considerable volumes of what, as it is 
admitted, is no more than a record jotted down from day 
to day, and to render these volumes entertaining, is a thing 
that calls for intensity and enthusiasm. Lady Paget has 
many things to say of many people, and if a sense of dis- 
cretion has presided over a knowledge that is unquestion- 
ably more profound than is admitted, then ‘‘ he who runs 
may read ’’ and read much more than is printed. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


“I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER.” 


Two years ago this autumn Mary Webb wrote in THE 
BookKMAN that there was surely no more unselfish person 
than’ the anthologist, who quietly assures the immortality 
of others, and speaking of his difficulties went on to say 
(how justly a recent diatribe against anthologies shows) 
that if a rose has been plucked a violet will be asked for, 
if he lingers by a lily voices will cry out for sunflowers and 
chrysanthemums. But Mr. C. S. Holder in his book,* 
which is evidently a labour of love, has made a garden 
of school verse where every taste seems remembered. He 
has transplanted flowers from Jewish, Chinese, Anglo- 
Saxon and medieval soil; there are the immortal songs, 
in Latin or English, of our great public schools ; Scotland 
and Ireland are not forgotten; he has something for new 
boys, old boys, scholars, dunces, masters, inspectors and 


*“An Anthology of School.” By C. S. Holder. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 


parents, and even a section which gives place aux 
demoiselles ;; and his contributors include writers as 
diverse as Chaucer and Calverley, Lamb and Lydgate, 
Blake and Byron, Swinburne (but not Shakespeare) and. 
John Slie. One turns with special interest to Thomas 
Hardy’s lines on revisiting the village school at Bockingham 
in Dorset, where he:, 


‘‘Conned the grand Rule-of-Three 
With the bent of a bee.” 


Mr. Holder’s introduction is admirable, and is spiced 
with the humour which makes him head Tusser’s well- 
known lines on Udall, the Dr. Busby of his day, ‘‘ Nicholas 
Udall on Tusser.’’ In his own excellent little poem, ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster,” Mr. Holder writes : 


‘“Of God’s own infinite files of boys 
Do I make men.” 


This anthology should help in their making. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


A WISE AND LEARNED CRITIC.* 


The surprising thing about the chief sections of this 
treasury of good things for the student of literature, is the 
highly finished and beautifully clear state of the material, 
which really consists of reports of the late Professor Ker’s 
lectures. That they are packed with wisdom and illuminat- 
ing observation is the consequence of the lecturer being a 
true critic as well as a learned scholar ; but few critics and 
scholars can ever have maintained so consistently as this 
the sense of style in lectures not read from a prepared 
manuscript. Professor R. W. Chambers, who edits this 
volume, tells the reader that Ker when lecturing to students 
did not even have any notes, I like the description of his 
manner of delivery by one of those fortunate students : 

““ We will always remember him as he lectured to us; the 
low voice with its slow, emphatic delivery ; pausing at times 
while he stood, his hand outstretched even as if in pain. We 
remember how the eyes would sparkle and the whole face lighten 
in anticipation of a stroke of wit, and the voice would grow even 
thinner and quieter than in the main discourse; how he would 
read and quote frequently, while the sounds would rise and fall 
through the wide range of tones. We remember how he taught 


us that life and work were a game to be played well, and with 
attention to the rules and to the other players.” 


The rich material now harvested is divided into four 
main sections: ‘‘ On the History of the Ballads, 11oo— 
1500’; ‘‘ The Clark Lectures; Chaucer and the Scottish 
Chaucerians; Forms of English Poetry’’; ‘‘ The London 
Lectures on Form and Style in Poetry ’’ (there are twenty- 
four of these); and ‘‘ Notes and Illustrations.”’ 

All these sections are so packed with information and 
ideas that it is very difficult to select any part of the book 
for special attention in a review. Even if one wants to 
argue with the lecturer on some minor or subtle distinction, 
admiration for this stimulating criticism remains the 
dominant feeling at all times. I do not think any book 
of its kind has given me so much pleasure as this since 
I read Mr. Saintsbury’s lavish ‘‘ History of English 
Prosody,”’ which cannot really compare with it as criticism. 

It is not possible here to give an adequate idea of Ker’s 
range of reference and judgments, but one or two instances 
may serve as examples of his inspired common sense, as 
when, discussing successive styles in English poetry, he 
observes : 

“‘ Generally speaking one may say that the effect of the ancients 
was bad upon modern poetry, or rather, that the virtue of the 
ancients showed itself in modern poetry when the modern author 
was least conscious he was following them.” 

A good many minor poets, and a host of pseudo-critics 
who have prated glibly about “the main stream” and 
“the great tradition of the past’’ would have been 
benefited by realising Ker’s meaning here. 

Again, on the subject of the relation between Forms 
of Verse and Forms of Poetry, Ker says: 


* “Form and Style in Poetry.” By W. P. Ker. ros, 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
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“. . . As generally in poetry, the form is inseparable from 
the poetic matter; the tune of the verse is part of the meaning 
of the poem; poems begin in the mind of the poet as a tune 
without words, and he discovers words agreeing with the pattern. 
The pattern is not a scheme to be filled up with a certain number 
of syllables, but something living in the poet’s mind.” 


On the same subject the lecturer proceeds to compare 
a couplet of Shenstone’s with one by Wordsworth; he 
then refers to examples of transposition in Swinburne’s 
poetry, contrasting Swinburne’s treatment of ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero’’ with Byron’s, and Swinburne’s treatment of 
Macaulay’s ‘“‘ Epitaph on a Jacobite,’”’ which he turned 
into ballad verse. Both forms were right, says Ker, “ only 
Macaulay thinks in one way and Swinburne in another.” 
There follows an example of Swinburne’s borrowing of a 
suggestion from old poetry. In the ‘“‘ Armada Ode” he 
invented a new lyric stanza : 

“‘They that ride over ocean wide with hempen bridle and 

horse of tree,”’ 


How shall they in the darkening day of wrath and anguish 
and fear go free? 


How shall these that have curbed the seas not feel his 
bridle that made the sea ?— 


the suggestion coming from Thomas the Rhymer : 


For they shall ride over ocean wide 
With hempen bridle and horse of tree. 


Ker did not fail to introduce the favourite example 
of the prosodists, ‘‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’’ into his 
discussion of Types of Verse, for he was able to trace it as 
an instance “ of the ghost of a tune having effect upon 
rhythm in poetry.”” When he comes to deal with English 
trisyllabic verse, carefully distinguishing it from what it 
is usually confused with—anapestic verse—he is in his best 
vein, which means that in almost every sentence he is 
dropping pearls of wisdom in the path of—the prosodists ! 

But the only way to realise the value of this book is to 
read it, read it lingeringly. 

R. L. Mécroz. 


FLAUBERT IN ENGLISH.* 


If we had treated France as badly as we have treated 
Flaubert, diplomatic relations might have been cut off. 
As it is, cultured Frenchmen are to be forgiven if they 
(as many of them do) look upon us as literary barbarians. 
We are not; but in the matter of Flaubert we most 
certainly are. He died nearly fifty years ago, and for 
more than fifty years those most competent to judge, both 
in France and England, have named him first among 
French novelists, yet although we have in English a com- 
plete Anatole France, a nearly complete Proust and the 
beginning of a complete Stendhal, we have no complete 
Flaubert. It is in fact far worse than that; we have 
scarcely any translations of any of his works which begin 
to give him adequate representation in our language ; 
some of the attempts to translate him are beneath con- 
tempt, the remainder survive by lack of competent 
opposition. The appearance of two translations, one of 
the ‘‘ Tales ’’ and the other of ‘‘ Madame Bovary,’’ at the 
same moment, might indicate a reformation, were not one 
of them an addition to a series of tales from the French 
(good enough in its way), and the other one of those un- 
friendly monumental tomes which make a meretricious bid 
for popularity at Christmas time. Flaubert may not 
have missed the English boat again, but he has not yet 
landed on our shores. 

Perhaps he never will land now, for he has become an 
old master. He has no longer the piquancy of forbidden 
fruit. His daring is now conventional. He no longer 
needs a shock-absorber; and the fact that a Second 
Empire tribunal prosecuted him for alleged improprieties 
in ‘‘ Madame Bovary ”’ is one of the curiosities of literary 
history. All of which is to the good, for we can now 

* “ Tales From Flaubert.” With a Preface by George Saints- 
bury. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.)—‘‘ Madame Bovary.” By 


Gustave Flaubert. Translated with an Introduction by J. Lewis 
May. Illustrated by John Austen. 21s. (John Lane.) 


approach him as we should approach an artist. Stripped 
of encumbrances, he is now to be enjoyed, for his style, 
his form, his representation of life; and for his gifts as a 
novelist and spinner of yarns. The gossips and scandal- 
mongers being at rest or circumvented, we are now free 
to contemplate his immaculacies ; his concentrated essence 
of words ; his conceit of craft ; his limited genius blossum- 
ing slowly, like a slow-motion film, into some half-dozen 
blooms, each an exhibition piece, each in its way perfect. 
And we are fortunate also in that the ‘‘ movement ’”’ which he 
inaugurated has passed into the fabric of modern thought, 
and is not without conscious effort to be distinguished from 
other threads in its warp and weft. Was he Romantic ? 
was he Realist ? How quaint it all seems! What does it 
matter ? What does matter is that he is Flaubert the 
flawless, and not whether he was the last of the romantics 
or the first of the realists, or whether (which is nearer the 
truth) he was both. 

I say these things do not matter, but I would not say 
that they lacked interest. On the contrary they interest 
me and I know they interest others, as indeed they should, 
for they are of the essence of the craft of letters. Flaubert’s 
keen sense of prose form, his scientific appraisal of word 
values, his unflagging honesty of literary purpose, can 
never be contemplated too closely, for they are true revela- 
tions of prose not only in the making, but in that process 
of consolidation which marks the consummation of an era. 
Writers like Flaubert do not begin movements ; they end 
them ; they are the ripening of an art form, and they only 
give the impression of starters because their art form 
creates a plateau upon which their followers and imitators 


‘may perform. And so also the phenomena which he 


bodied forth, by, as he was fond of saying, a process of 
staring and then recreating in le mot juste: observation 
scientifically exact and frankly honest; then words, 
naked and unashamed. What he saw is what the world, 
or the world of intelligent men and women, have since seen. 
It is not possible to extend this interpretation here; but 
Flaubert taught the modern world to renew their acquaint- 
ance with social phenomena in realistic terms; or, to be 
more exact, he put his contemporaries in the way of 
developing a sense of reality. Circumstances prevented 
him from shaking himself entirely free from his romantic 
tradition ; we all carry our past with us whether we like 
it or not. Flaubert drew back blinds; opened windows. 
And although we have no complete Flaubert, he remains 
a French possession, and our English fiction has benefited 
by his discoveries in illumination and ventilation. 

There are those who believe that style cannot be con- 
veyed from one language to another, and if this is true it 
contains our apology to Flaubert. Mr. Lewis May, a 
distinguished translator from the French, and the latest to 
adventure upon the perilous task of translating ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,”’ is of this opinion. He has approached his great 
task in no light spirit ; he is aware of the fate of his prede- 
cessors; he realises that “‘ the intrinsic difficulties of the 
task are enormous—indeed,”’ he says, ‘‘ if one takes the 
highest view of the matter, they are insurmountable.” 
Flaubert is difficult to translate for several reasons; but 
he is difficult because he is fundamentally French, compact, 
limpid and passionately devoted to a form in which not 
only the meaning but the sound and shape of a word 
are of first importance. These qualities can never be 
more than indicated. It would require his genius to 
reproduce them exactly, and his genius was largely com- 
posed of patience. He spent six years over ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,”’ seven over “‘ L’Education Sentimentale’’ and 
five over ‘‘ Salammbé6.”’ As many years spent in translat- 
ing each work would be no guarantee of excellence, not 
even if the labour was inspired by Flaubert’s own golden 
tule: Tout est la: lVamour de l’Art. But these latest 
translations are at least respectable, and Mr. May has 
given us ‘‘ Madame. Bovary ”’ in a more becoming English 
dress than any of those who have hitherto attempted 
the ‘‘ insurmountable ‘’ task. Purists may quarrel with 
his method; but that method is obviously deliberate. 
Mr. May is an unabashed romantic and it was inevitable 
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that he should romanticise Flaubert. The result is interest- 
ing and whatever may be thought of the method, he has 
produced the first readable English version of Flaubert’s 
masterpiece. 

HOLBROOK JACKSON, 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN.* 


This book has been eagerly awaited by the many friends 
of ‘‘ the brilliant, temperamental, hot-blooded pioneer, all 
vivacity and enthusiasm, for whom as Miss Tennyson Jesse 
has said so well and so truly, 
‘the dream was more than the 
business.’”” That it is a 
memoir, not a_ full-blooded 
biography, is somewhat of a 
disappointment, for Heinemann 
was a typical Jew and an in- 
timate study ot him from every 
angle would have helped the 
world to understand what it 
owes to that vital race. How- 
ever let us be thankful for 
what we are given—a memoir 
enriched with the impression 
he made on one writer after 
another, a memoir which 
throws on to the stage life-like 
shadows of still read or for- 
gotten books and their authors. 
For thirty years, 1890 to 1920, 
William Heinemann made the 
house in Bedford Street a 
gathering place for the writers 
and adventurers of the day—I 
remember going in as Sir 
Ernest Shackleton came out, I 
remember being asked to wait 
a moment as Edmund Gosse 
was in the office. All went up 
those marble stairs with antici- 
pation. We were certain of 
our welcome. The kind stutter- 
ing little bald man—even when 
I saw Heinemann in 1890 his hair was thin — would 
lead us eagerly into the room with the bright green 
carpet and the little treasured row of photographs— 
Laurence Hope and others—and plunge at once into talk. 
It was never, to begin with, business talk, but some topic 
in which he was interested at the moment, and the range 
was wide, for he talked with equal interest of the likelihood 
that Indian cotton would silence the Manchester mills, 
and the fit of a suit that had that day come from his tailor. 

A change has come over the publishing world since 
Heinemann started in business. He became the friend 
of his authors, he asked us to lunch and dinner, he intro- 
duced us to one another, he sent us the books of our fellows, 
in other words he united the writing world in a friendly 
appreciation of each other’s efforts. He did more. I 
know of instances where he grubstaked budding writers 
who were working very much against the grain in an 
office. He gave them their chance—so much did he love 
literature ! And his Will was a continuation of the work 
he did without his left hand knowing what his right had 
done. He left half his residuary estate—subject to the 
life interest of his mother and two sisters—as a gift to the 
Royal Society of Literature for the establishment of a 
foundation or scholarship fund, to be called the ‘‘ Heine- 
mann Foundation for Literature,” its purpose being to 
help in the production of literary work of real value. 

As I said though, a change has come over the publishing 
world since Heinemann so excellently dined and wined us 
in his Belgrave Street house or at his favourite restaurants. 
The literary agent has come into existence. “I can’t 
see,’ he said to me, “why you need an agent.” He 


* “ William Heinemann: A Memoir.” 


By Frederic Whyte. 
15s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


William Heinemann. 


evidently felt, rather orientally, that his authors belonged 
to him and that the middleman was, in a sense, an insult. 

Mrs. F. A. Steel says Heinemann was “ peeved”’ with 
-her because she refused to live in London. He was not 
only “ peeved ” with her, but with all of us who lived in 
the country. He seemed to think that not only was it 
good for an author’s sales to be seen at first nights, but 
also for their work. ‘‘ You would find it stimulating,” he 
once said to me. I think he had a secret leaning towards 
stories of the life he knew best, the life of the little dazzling 
crowd who are talked of in the newspapers. That so few 

writers are able to live in that 
sort of way troubled him. 
Where else could they get their 
ideas? Yet he, who lived 
thus, failed as an author. He 
had enough creative ability to 
make a successful business, but 
not to write a play; and it is 
a question whether he would 
not have done better as a 
dramatist if he could have been 
content to live days of remote 
and silent concentration. 

Heinemann, however, 
whether it were due to his 
mundane life or a certain lack 
of first-rate mental quality 
was an appreciator not a 
creator; and so many-sided 
were his appreciations that he 
might have been nicknamed the 
Great Lover. Literature, 
music, painting, textures, 
colour, food, wine, ceramics, 
glass! Lastly and most — 
people. His every sense had 
been carefully developed and 
his heart as well. He made 
hard bargains, for that was 
business and he would do that 
as well as he did other things, 
but with him business was not 
a matter apart from life but its 
core. His business brought him his friends, it even brought 
him his wife. As far as I know, the marriages of most 
unusual people are unhappy and his was no exception to 
the rule. Once the divorce had become a fact, however, 
he took up the pleasures of life again. ‘“‘ Freedom is one 
of the good things,’”’ said he. ‘‘I hope I may never be 
tempted to marry again.” 

He was a happy child untilthe Warcame. In Germany 
at the time and convinced that the powers might growl 
but that nothing would come of it, he had some difficulty 
in getting away, and of course he spent precious time 
helping others to escape. He would, that was his way. 
When safely home, he told a cheerful tale of his adventures, 
but early in the War, the young cousin who was to have 
joined him in his business and carried on the name—Mr. 
Jack Heinemann—was killed. 

I saw him shortly after and he said ‘‘ What have I now 
to live for?’’ He knew that his health was failing and 
that his eyesight was threatened. He had other griefs. 
When on ringing up the office on Tuesday, October 5th, 
1920, I heard he had died suddenly, I felt that the news, 
though sad for me, who will not look upon his like again, 
was good for him. He did not believe in another world, 
but it may be that he was mistaken and that that eager, 
busy, affectionate soul is strenuously at work on something 
of even more importance than what occupied him here, 

C. A. Dawson Scott, 


MORE ROTHSCHILD.*. 
When I reviewed Count Corti’s previous volume (‘‘ The 
Rise of the House of Rothschild’’; same publishers) 


* “The Reign of the House of Rothschild.” By Count 
Corti. 25s. (Gollancz.) 
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in THE BooKMAN some six months ago, I had occasion to 
comment that although international financiers may often 
have guided history wisely, it is undeniable that “‘ in nine 
cases out of ten they have been influenced by few other 
notions than those of their own pocket.’’ I am gratified 
therefore at finding myself in apparent agreement with 
the author who, in the volume just published, writes : 

‘The policy that the Rothschilds had followed since the fall 
of Napoleon, or indeed since they had come to possess a very 
large fortune, of always using their influence in the cause of 
peace, under whose protection they could preserve their money 
and develop their world-wide business without disturbance, 
continued to be their main inspiration throughout the period 
immediately preceding the World War. If ever the archives 
of this period should be made available to the public, it will 
probably be possible to show, by documentary evidence too 
. .. that immediately betore the outbreak of the World War 
the Rothschilds, especially the London Rothschilds . . . did 
everything possible to avert the catastrophe which was bound 
to constitute a serious blow to the unity of their House.”’ 


It is good to know that they threw in their influence 
on the side of peace, although it is a delightful example 
of performing the right action from an entirely inadequate, 
if not wrong, motive. Even Bismarck once said: “I 
have known many members of the House, and I have 
always been struck by their lust for gold ; this is attribut- 
able to the fact that each of them wishes to leave to every 
one of his children as much as he himself has inherited, 
and that is surely absurd.” 

Absurd, yes. And however generous and charitable 
the Rothschilds may have been—and they have been 
and are generous and charitable—such a notion is at bottom 
vulgar and unworthy of themselves. ‘‘ It would be a 
mistake to believe,’ says Count Corti, ‘ that they have 
lost all influence upon the course of events at the present 
day. Their influence is certainly not comparable to that 
which they exercised in the second third of the nineteenth 
century; but if the correspondence and documents re- 
- garding recent events were as plentifully available as those 
of an earlier period the inference which has just been drawn 
would no doubt be substantiated.”’ 

It is not often that Count Corti allows himself even so 
guarded an expression of opinion; in general he maintains 
the réle of impartial historian. And it is a truly amazing 
history that he unfolds. His first volume brought the 
fortunes of the Rothschilds down to 1830; his second 
advances it to the present day, although events since 
1870 are sketched only. But from 1830 to 1870 what a 
grip, what a stranglehold, they kept upon the chief nations 
of Europe! Here is a book to make the mouth of the 
business man water, to inspire the tub-thumper to louder 
and wilder tub-thumping, and to cause most of us to 
wonder whether this dear old world of ours is standing on 
its head or its heels. 

W. Branco JOHNSON. 


A VARIED TRIO.* 


These three novels represent temperaments and styles 
so varied that no single formula can be devised which 
will summarise them all either adequately or accurately. 
All three authors are already familiar to novel-readers, 
and here each author is true to type. There will therefore 
be no fear of disappointment when their admirers seek out 
their latest books. 

In “ The Mirror in the Dusk” Mr. Brinsley Macnamara 
again treats of the life of the peasantry of Central Ireland 
and weaves from the sordid lives of a small group of indi- 
viduals a story that is at the same time a tragedy and a 
romance. It may be doubted if English people can com- 
prehend the gnawing hunger for land which plays such 
an important part in the life of Ireland. The fate of ‘‘ the 
younger son ’’ in an English landowning family is a familiar 
theme for novelists ; but the fate of that younger son in a 
family striving to exist on a farm of twenty acres, or even 

* “The Mirror in the Dusk.” By Brinsley Macnamara. 
(Sampson Low.)—‘‘ Vanity Under the Sun.” By Dale Collins. 


(Heinemann.)—" Pins and Pinnacles.” By Jane Mander. 
(Hutchinson.) 7s. 6d. each. 


less, is something that England does not know. It is 
such people who provide Brins >y Macnamara with the 
materials for the books which have made his name so well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The Mirror in the 
Dusk” gives in ‘‘ three reflections’ the life-history of a 
group of four people who are introduced as children in the 
crab-apple orchard of Colonel Montague Marlay ‘‘ among 
the fields of Dheel.’’ The little group, Deliz Growney, 
Fanny Kellaghan, Oliver Kiernan, and Jamesey Darcy, is 
traced through life; a life overshadowed by the tragic 
brooding of their elders, and made sordid by everlasting 
struggle to win sustenance from the land. The life of a 
community, even of an entire nation, is magnificently 
presented in this book. The four children reach adult 
age; Delia Growney loves Oliver Kiernan and Jamesey 
Darcy loves Fanny Kellaghan. The struggle for a liveli- 
hood sends Fanny Kellaghan to America and Jamesey 
Darcy to ‘“‘serve his time’’ in a public-house. Delia 
Growney is forced into a marriage of convenience by her 
parents with the degenerate ‘‘ strong farmer,’’ Eugene 
Gavacan. Nothing but tragedy could result from such 
circumstances and conditions, and tragedy there is; the 
tragedy of frustrated lives. Jamesey Darcy had the rudi- 
ments of a poet in him, and Oliver Kiernan was a romantic 
idealist, but both are driven to be hopeless drunkards by 
the circumstances which control their lives. Interwoven 
in the story of these four people are many threads of other 
lives, and the resulting pattern is a triumph of the novelist’s 
art. So dexteriously does Mr. Macnamara handle his 
materials that an entire community lives in his pages, 
and yet this effect is secured without any loss of indi- 
viduality by the four principal characters. The reader 
lives in the little houses with the Growneys and the 
Kiernans, so vividly are the families portrayed ; and the 
reader finishes the book hoping that Mr. Macnamara will 
soon provide another novel that will be as fascinating and 
as enlightening as ‘‘ The Mirror in the Dusk ’’—its author’s 
best novel so far. It is a novel that cannot be overlooked 
by anyone seeking brilliant characterisation wedded to a 
charming style and a faultless technique. 

It is a long journey from the fields of Dheel to Yokohama, 
yet the journey must be taken with Mr. Dale Collins in 
““ Vanity Under the Sun.’’ Nothing could be more ex- 
citing than the description of the earthquake at Yokohama 
with which the book opens, and this description is the 
memorable thing in an excellent book. Sir George Emmet 
loses his memory in the earthquake and settles down as a 
new personality with a woman as willing to forget the 
past as he is himself. A former lover of the lady, in the 
person of a Frenchman, intrudes; there is jealousy between 
the two men, who are dispatched to the wilds to settle 
their differences in personal combat. But they return fast 
friends, only to find that the lady has departed with yet 
another man with whom she had become acquainted in 
their absence. One would say that they are well rid of 
her did there not remain some lurking sympathy for the 
third man. Readers of ‘‘ Ordeal ’’ will not need to be told 
that Mr. Dale Collins can tell a good story, and in “‘ Vanity 
Under the Sun ”’ he will more than fulfil their expectations. 
Thrills there are in full measure; excellent characterisa- 
tion ; but at times the dialogue is so stilted and unnatural 
that credulity is strained. On the whole however the book 
will enhance Mr. Dale Collins’s reputation with his large 
circle of readers. 

In Miss Jane Mander’s ‘‘ Pins and Pinnacles ’’ the reader 
is kept on the move, perhaps because remaining on the 
pins would be uncomfortable and on the pinnacles too 
lonely. But in Mirabel Heath and Julius Vaughan she 
has created a pair of characters who survive in the memory. 
Mirabel had been unhappily married, had separated from 
her husband, and he departed this life through the instru- 
mentality of a motor accident. She had come to live in 
London as an artist next door to Paul Daley, a publisher, 
and Paul attracted her attention from her first glimpse of 
him. But Paul hated women! Young Julius Vaughan 
had written a book, not quite a novel, not quite fairy tales, 
which Mirabel was to illustrate and Daley to publish, 
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and so the lives of the three were interwoven. 


The novel 
is well above the average of its kind, clever in characterisa- 
tion, witty in dialogue, and so deftly handled as to bring 
Mirabel ultimately into the arms of Paul Daley. The 
story moves with such celerity that it holds the attention 
of the reader from beginning to end more closely than the 


best of films. Indeed there is in the book the material 
for an excellent film for some of the new British film- 
producing companies. ANDREW E. MALONE. 


QUEEN HORTENSE* 


An exceedingly interesting supplement to Napoleonic 
literature is provided by the Memoirs of Hortense 
Beauharnais, Queen of Holland, written to a great extent 
in her own hand. The manuscript passed to her son, 
Napoleon III, and so to the Empress Eugénie, who 
bequeathed it to the heir of the Bonapartes, Prince 
Napoleon, and he, unhappily, died in 1926 before the 
publication of this work. 

The existence of these Memoirs was well known, for 
Hortense in exile, after the downfall of the first Bonaparte 
dynasty, took delight in reading portions of her narrative 
to her friends and distinguished visitors. Among the 
number so favoured were Chateaubriand, Madame 
Récamier, Madame Campan, and Dumas. Another was 
Henry Edward Fox, the last Lord Holland, who knew 
Hortense very well in 1827-1828, when she was living in 
Italy, and the frequent references to the Queen in his 
journal seem to have been overlooked by the editors of 
her Memoirs. Thus he writes of her : 


‘* Her manners are easy and almost familiar ; she assumes no 
royalty airs and is very prévenante to visitors. Her articula- 
tion is rapid, and her conversation usually frivolous and upon 
frivolous subjects. She talks of her play3, her romances, her 
drawings, and dilates much on the cha:ms of her own house, 
her own society, and her various talents. . . . I sat to Hortense 
for my picture. She began reading to me her Memoirs, which 
are simply and agreeably written. . . . I was surprised at a 
little vulgar, parvenue pride about her in enumerating the 
number of German princes that had been to see her, as I thought 
she had lived too much and too sadly in the midst of real splendour 
to care for the false glitter of a 1ew royal names.” 


Few young women in the course of the first thirty years 
of life can have experienced such remarkable and exciting 
events as Hortense Beauharnais—a life, as she says, both 
of brilliance and domestic misfortune. An aristocrat by 
birth, her father was a victim of the Revolution and met 
his death by the guillotine in 1794, when his little daughter 

‘was eleven years of age. Her mother, Josephine, escaped 
the death penalty though imprisoned, and eighteen months 
later married the rising Hope of France, General Bonaparte. 

There followed in rapid succession the victories in Italy 
and Egypt, the First Consulship, and finally the Empire, 
when Napoleon assumed the Crown in 1804. Thus Hor- 
tense at the age of twenty-one found herself raised from 
ruin and danger and obscurity to affluence at the very 
heart and hub of contemporary history, her mother an 
Empress nd she herself the favoured stepdaughter of 
the most renowned and powerful man in the world, and 
married to his brother, Louis Bonaparte, created in due 
course King of Holland by the King-maker. By later 
movements of the kaleidoscope of history, which Hortense 
did not live to see, her third son became the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

Queen Hortense’s Memoirs give a wonderfully vivid 
picture of the glittering splendour of the Court of the 
Tuileries during the Empire, the military pageantry—orie 
hears the drums of war that were scarcely ever silent ; 
then at times glimpses of Napoleon, at home, in undress, 
in the boudoir of Josephine, and his strange devotion to 
the woman he was soon to divorce by reason of her inability 
to bear him an heir for the continuance of his dynasty— 
vain chimera! Hortense thus describes the Emperor’s 
emotional grief at the voluntary sacrifice : 

* “The Memoirs of Queen Hortense.’’ Edited by Prince 
Napoleon. With Foreword and Notes by Jean Hanoteau. 


Translated by Arthur K. Griggs and F. Mabel Robinson. 2 vols. 
42s. (Butterworth.) 


“He said to me: ‘ My decision is made. It is irrevocable. 
All France desires a divorce and claims it loudly. I cannot 
oppose my country’s will. So nothing will move me, neither 
prayers nor tears.’ ‘Sire,’ I replied, in a calm, cold tone, 
“ you are free to do as you think fit. No one will try to oppose 
you . . . we shall know how to sacrifice ourselves. Do not be 
surprised at my mother’s tears ; it would be more surprising if 
after fifteen years of married life she shed none. But she will 
submit, I am convinced ; and we shall all go, remembering only 
the kindness you have shown us.’ 

‘* While I spoke his face and expression changed. Hardly had 
I finished when abundant tears started from his eyes and in a 
voice broken by sobs he exclaimed: ‘What! All of you leave 
me! You will desert me! Don’t you love me any longer ? 
If it were my happiness I would sacrifice it to you. But itis 
the good of France! Pity me rather for being obliged to sacrifice 
my most cherished affections.’ ”’ 


In these pages too is further proof of the extraordinary 
dominance of Napoleon, alike over the sovereigns of 
Europe and his own family, and how he transferred his 
brothers and other relatives from one throne to another 
in a veritable game of imperial chess and general post 
combined. He was devoted to children, and would play 
like a boy with the sons of Hortense, who until the birth 
of his own son—the King of Rome—by his second wife, 
were the chosen heirs of all his sovereignty. A sudden 
turn and another facet of this extraordinary man appears 
—his hatred and fear of the English. Hortense gives a 
lively picture of the preparations at Boulogne for the 
invasion of England: ‘ All the flat-bottomed boats were 
lying in the different harbours waiting for the starting 
signal. England could be seen in the far distance. Her 
noble ships, cruising before the coast, seemed to form 
an unbreakable barrier. The impression evoked by this 
spectacle gave an idea of grandeur unknown till then.’’ 
Her Memoirs reach their greatest historical importance in 
relating the invasion of Paris in 1814, just before the 
abdication at Fontainebleau, the flight of the Empress 
Marie Louise, and Hortense’s own adventures after leaving 
the city already environed by Cossacks. 

As is well known, Hortense’s marriage with Louis 
Bonaparte proved very unhappy, and they separated. 
He was of a sombre, jealous, over-sensitive nature, and 
undoubtedly caused his wife to suffer many humiliations, 
which are fully recounted in her Memoirs. She too was 
Over-sensitive—the explanation for all unhappy marriages 
—and what in these days would be called a neurotic 
woman, the victim of ill-health she continually dwelt 
upon in mind and written word. She frankly relates in 
her Memoirs the love she had for Auguste de Flahaut, 
but omits all mention of the fact that he was the father 
of her son, born in October, 1811—the boy who became 
the celebrated Duc de Morny at the court of his half- 
brother, Napoleon III. Flahaut himself was believed to 
be an illegitimate son of Talleyrand. After the return of 
the Bourbons he went to England and married the daughter 
of Admiral Lord Keith ; their daughter Emily became the 
mother of the late Marquis of Lansdowne. Flahaut lived 
to be an old man of eighty-five ; Hortense died in 1837, 
at the age of fifty-four, and even by then Napoleon had 
become a legend, so swift does history fly from its origin. 
In 1821, unknowing that the Emperor was already dead, 
Hortense wrote to Napoleon, saying that if her mother 
were still alive, ‘‘ her one regret would have been to have 
shared only your Majesty’s successes.’’ There was much 
of goodness in Josephine’s daughter; she could pity, and 
she could forgive. 

S. M. EL tis. 


“CEST LA LEGION.”* 


“In the Foreign Legion ”’ is from the pen of a German 
deserter and was written as far back as 1910—two facts 
which must be taken into account. A deserter’s evidence 
as to the conditions in the corps from which he escaped is 
probably rather tainted and ex parte. And the fact that 
the conditions referred to are pre-war discounts much of 


* “In the Foreign Legion.” By Légionnaire 17889. 3s. 6d. 
) 


(Duckworth : New Readers’ Library 
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the narrative of the hardships of the Legion. Elsewhere 
have been recorded the sufferings of young Englishmen 
in the chaos, peril, mud and cold of Passchendaele and the 
Somme during the Great War. Compared with them the 
long marches and the corvée of the Legion in Algeria seem 
almost a rest cure, and Sidi-bel-Abbés appears almost a 
Le Touquet or St. Moritz. 

“March or die’”’ was the catchword in Algeria, but 
“* March and probably die, or almost certainly get wounded ”’ 
was the general feeling in France. Consequently we are 
not as much affected as the author intended us to be by the 
hardships and inconveniences of the Foreign Legion in 
1910. A great deal of the suffering was pure boredom. 
Apparently the légionnaire played no games whatever, and 
the resulting cafard—a state of mind beginning with the 
blues and with a finale of running amuck—was “‘ liver’ pure 
and simple. 

The author too, it may be noted, is not very consistent. 
In the early portion of the book stress is laid on the 
camaraderie, moral and esprit de corps—odd how these 
terms should be all French—of the Legion, but as the time 
for desertion draws nigh we get a hurried survey of the 
mutual hatred, bestiality and drunkenness which prevail— 
the last-named hard to understand seeing that the pay was 
one halfpenny daily and “ letters from home ”’ were almost 
unknown. Within the space of ten pages we discover 
that there was a great sense of humour in the Legion, and 
that except for two men not a spark of such sense existed ! 
On the whole the testimony seems confused or, as Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh would have put it, ‘‘ What the deserter 
said. s not evidence.”’ 

F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


VIRTUE—WITH CAKES AND ALE. 


There is many an old curmudgeon who writes to the 
daily press denouncing the disgraceful ways of youth— 
merely because he is regretting his own. He too would 
dearly love to cut a 
caper on the smooth 
floor of a_ night 
club, but gout is 
not an aid to the 
light fantastic ; and 
so he gives lip to 
his chagrin in vit- 
riolic curses against 
those who can still 
be sprightly. He 
himself would fain 
be a dashing 
Lothario, he fancies 
himself as Squire of 
the Isle of Dogs: 
but when Phillida 
flouts him, he turns 
with a snarl and 
pays court to Mrs. Grundy. Dreams still haunt him 
of seeing lovelight in a maiden’s eyes, but when he 
says ‘‘ Madam, will you walk ?”’ she very rightly answers 
““ What does Wagbeard out of bed ?”’ 

It is very sad that a man who has grown too old to be 
a “‘dog’”’ in social circles should become a dog in the 
manger. It is a truism that youth’s a stuff will not 
endure, and the wise man will face the fact and come to 
terms with it. There is room for a textbook on how to 
grow old gracefully, beautifully, and without any taint of 
bitterness. Such a book would call for delicate approaches, 
since this is not one of those bull-like themes that you 
can take by the horns. Beating about the bush is always 
regarded as a fault, but it may be the most delicate finesse. 
There are some stars that astronomers can best view 
obliquely, and in this book there would be little overt 
reference to the topic in hand; but written by one who 


Portrait by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


Mr. Robert 
Blatchford. 


himself has passed the brow of the hill, it would breathe 
such a redolence of delight in the passing pageant—— 

And marry, here is the very book !* 

I do not honour Mr. Robert Blatchford merely because 
he is old. There is no great merit in having been on this 
planet for a long time, else were the tortoise-house at the 
Zoo the holiest shrine in London. But when an old man 
has those rare concomitants of eld, such as a genial sym- 
pathy with hotspur youth, a wisdom that is helpful but 
never mounts a rostrum, and a readiness to laugh 
approvingly and not in scorn when we hear the pipes 
of Pan or go off on mad quests after goblin gold—then, 
odd’s life, I uncover to him, and am ready to sit at his feet. 

This book of his is chock-full of ripe wisdom, uttered with 
never a wry visage and never carpingly. In these sixty- 
five essays he treats of a great diversity of themes; the 
mystery of marriage, the flapper vote, the beauty of the 
Prayer Book, Lancashire batting at Old Trafford, pedigree 
babies, the silver-grey dome of a quince tree, the blue 
bosoms of the sea, George Robey and editors’ misleading 
articles. Furthermore the manner is as good as the 
matter, for there are only two men alive to-day who are 
writing better English prose than Robert Blatchford. 
Listen to this : 

“Calm, right thinking will keep us tolerant and modest. 
Who that has seen the bands of Orion, the majesty of the high 
seas, or the adoration in the eyes of a dog; who that has 
experienced the starry romance of marriage, has danced with 
flower-sweet girls, and marched with armed men, and wondered 
at the miracle of womanhood and heard the voice of his daughter, 
will speak pertly of the mysteries of nature, or say unto his 
brother, ‘ Thou fool’ ? 

’Twas well and bravely spoken ! 

One can trace also a kind of puckish cunning in the 
arrangement of the book. For instance, in one essay the 
writer marvels at the type of mind that will write letters 
to the B.B.C., cursing at the programmes and asking 
what they think we pay our money for. Mr. Blatchford 
says very truly that the only reasonable thing to do, when 
the programme does not please you, is to remove the head- 
phones. But as for writing snorty letters to Savoy Hill, 
never! The essay runs on for a page or two and seems 
to reach a conclusion at the bottom of a right-hand page, 
still breathing an air of easy, well-bred tolerance. You 
thus finish the essay, and then on turning the page, are 
surprised to see another sentence. ‘‘ I would like to know 
why the B.B.C. does not give us some of the beautiful 
old English madrigals. . . . What do we pay our money 
for ?”’ 

You think that that is just an undesigned accident of 
pagination and the run of the type ? 

Don’t—tell—me ! KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


THE COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Mr. Lucas’s volume, ‘“‘ The Colvins and Their Friends,’’ 
is a skilful, attractive and illuminating collection of sundry 
matters relating to the late Sidney and Lady Colvin, and 
the eminent persons who coruscated over their loyal heads ; 
and, beyond this, it is a tribute to a character of singular 
capacity. That capacity was pre-eminently for friend- 
ship, and Mr. Lucas’s book, while recording so amply the 
friendships that illustrated Colvin’s virtues, does not 
permit us to see him only in a reflected light. Those 
friends, Stevenson chiefly but not solely, received more 
from Colvin than they could give him in return, but Mr. 
Lucas’s pages serve to adjust the balance and restore 
brightness to a figure which time would else be dimming. 

Reading in this book the story of Colvin’s unwearying 
service to others, the story of his contacts with Ruskin 
and Rossetti, Henley and Meredith, Henry James and 
Conrad, and Stevenson above all, you are driven to cry 
in admiration : 

“Them for their style I’ll read, him for his love!” 

* “ Saki’s Bowl.’’ By Robert Blatchford. 6s. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 


+ “The Colvins and Their Friends.’’ 


By E. V. Lucas. 
2ts. (Methuen.) 
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What he was may be read in their letters to him, but chiefly 
in his letters to them. His own writings are mainly 
critical—volumes on Landor and Keats, selections from 
their works most religiously sifted ; and apart from these 
a volume, ‘‘ Memories and Notes,’’ which Mr. Lucas has 
perforce squeezed tightly for the facts of Colvin’s life and 
circumstances. 

His life was one of busy dignity. He was born into a 
comely environment ; heYwas healthy in body and eager 
in mind; he proceeded from 
Cambridge to journalism of 
a sound, sedate sort; he be- 
came Slade Professor at 
Cambridge, director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and then 
Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. He touched 
many affairs related to the 
arts, and sought to adorn 
whatever he touched. He was 
indeed occupied with so many 
matters that you might think 
the could have no time for 
the office of friendship; and 
~yet he was so active and self- 
sacrificing a friend that you 
would say he could have no 
time for anything else. He 
was incapable of being a 
Boswell, for he had neither 
‘the necessary failings nor the 
necessary virtues; and 
‘Stevenson was equally incap- 
:able of becoming a Johnson. 
But the link between the dic- 
-tator and the obsequious Scot 
was not stronger than the link 
“between the Scots novelist 
-and the Keeper of Prints. 
‘The friendship between 
‘Stevenson and Colvin was a 
‘fine and noble friendship, and 
-it would he hard to say by 
-which of them it was more 
-valued. Colvin’s steadiness and sagacity were a strength, 
:a shield and a medicine to Stevenson; and Stevenson’s 
‘letters in return remain a strength to the memory of 
Colvin and hold off the oblivion which but for Stevenson 
would soon shroud the less notable man. 

Necessarily then much of Mr. Lucas’s book is about 
Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson, and much is about Mrs. 
Sitwell, who was idolised by Stevenson, worshipped by 
-Colvin and at last married to him for a few short years 
-of beautiful autumn serenity. Best of all are the letters 
-of Stevenson’s wife, here printed for the first time. They 
-are fresh and lively, tender and sad, courageous and sharp, 
-some of them exposing the acutest resentment of any— 
-old friend or new—who might put the least weight upon 
Stevenson’s fragility, and all of them showing the most 
«complete devotion that any woman might give or any 
man of genius endure. She had her way to make, for the 
“brilliant man she married had friends who regarded her 
jealously. Colvin writes : 

““ When I had him alone talking in the smoking-room it was 
.quite exactly like old times; and it is clear enough that he 
“likes his new state so far all right, and is at peace in it; but 
whether you and I will ever get reconciled to the little deter- 
mined brown face and white teeth and grizzling (for that’s 
what it’s up to) grizzling hair, which we are to see beside him 
sin future—that is another matter.” 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


But in looking back in 1921: 


“Strength and staunchness were, as I saw her, her ruling 
-qualities ; strength and staunchness not indeed masculine in 
their kind, but truly womanly. Against those friends of his 
who might forget or ignore the precautions which his health 
demanded, she could be a dragon indeed; but the more con- 
-siderate among them she made warmly her own and was ever 
ready to welcome. Deep and rich capacities were in her, alike 
-for tragedy and humour ; all her moods, thoughts and instincts 


were vividly genuine and her own, and her daily talk, like her 
letters, were admirable both for play of character and feeling, 
and for choice and colour of words. On those who knew the 
pair first after their marriage her personality impressed itself 
almost as vividly as his; and in my own mind his image lives 
scarce more indelibly than that of the small, dark-complexioned, 
eager, devoted woman, his mate.’’ 

Her care for Stevenson showed itself painfully in her 
animosity towards his parents : 

“T am grieved that you cannot come to us. Louis is ill 
again, with a dreadful cold 
settled all over him, the very 
worst one he has ever had with 
the exception of the one at Nice. 
I dare not dwell on the subject; 
his mother gave it to him in 
spite of all my entreaties, and 
went off saying: ‘Now that 
Louis has entirely recovered his 
health, we shall expect him to 
spend his summers in Scotland 
with us.’ 


“T hear that Henley is not 
at all well. I write to say that 
he might as well bring his in- 
fluenza here, and join us, as he 
can do no harm, and I long for 
some different events after these 
three weeks of chilling selfishness. 
If Louis dies of this it will be 
murder. You see I am notina 
fit state to write to anyone.” 
Stevenson’s mother was un- 
fortunate ; her son had turned 
to Mrs. Sitwell as a better 
mother—‘‘ for my mother is 
my father’s wife’’—and at 
best put up with the more 
stolid affection which his own 
parent gave unasked. 
But to him, whatever her atti- 
tude to his mother, his wife’s 
affection and endurance were 
superb, and the letters re- 
vealing these qualities are 
among the best letters written 
by any woman for any man 
to read. How wonderfully 
had she overcome the sus- 
picions of his friends when she could write to Colvin, 
in phrases which do him such honour: 


Sir Sidaey Colvin.” 


“Tf a letter should come saying that you were dead it would 
kill Louis on the spot. If ever there is any danger of that (and 
I pray God not) tell us, for Louis might as well, then, go to you 
and die with you as away from you. I am very tired—do you 
understand what I mean?” 


Colvin speaks for himself when he hectors Henley for 
his style, but usually these others speak for him; and 
now that Mr. Lucas, with adroit, sympathetic hand, has 
gathered their frank tributes from the writings of several 
decades, all may behold the friend whom so many admired, 
leant upon and loved. 

One word may be added to supplement Mr. Lucas. He 
refers to Maurice Hewlett and some remarks made by him 
in the English Review. It was not in the English Review 
that Hewlett was writing up to the time of his death, but 
in the London Mercury, and it was in The Times that 
Hewlett uttered the phrases (following my own article on 
Stevenson) which Colvin resented. Hewlett had doubted 
the wisdom of saying what I had said, told me he agreed 
with it, and then exuberantly published very much the 
same criticism. Later, when another book on Stevenson 
was reviewed in the London Mercury, Colvin sent me an 
irascible, typewritten letter; adding in his own shaky 
hand that he was conscious it was an irascible letter and 
smoothing its sharpness away with a pleasant phrase and 
an invitation to talk. The talk made amends and would 
have excused a far more acid complaint. He was very 
deaf but very healthy looking, very reverent of his wife 
and of all that her hand had touched; very proud of his 
collection of Stevenson letters, very quick to be pleased and 
very nervous to please a younger writer whose admiration 
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for Stevenson was perhaps a little less absolute than 
his own. He was still, as Stevenson’s wife loved to call 
him, ‘‘ The Custodian ’’—custodian of memories and 
trusts which he held sacred almost to solemnity. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


GUIDES AND CRITICS.* 


Professor Erskine rather stimulates the imagination 
with the names of the books he discusses than warms or 
inspires with his comments. Sometimes, as in his essays 
on “‘ Don Juan,” ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ’”’ and ‘‘ The Waverley 
Novels,” he is as excellent as need be; at other times he 
is unsatisfying. He is content with Chaucer, Spenser and 
Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,’’ for instance, rather to in- 
dicate the stale detail of their stories, as if ‘‘ plot’’ were 
the supreme thing, than realise for his readers the glow, 
spirit and true genius of the writers as expressed in their 
works. So much that he should say is unsaid. At the 
other end of the book we have ‘“‘ Candida ’”’ and ‘‘ Modern 
Irish Poetry ’’ extravagantly praised; all of which sug- 
gests the main faults of this author as a literary guide: 
Where he has not sufficiently absorbed the subjects of his 
studies, or is still too near them to apprehend, or be able 
to estimate, their right values, he does not help. Other- 
wise he is interesting enough, and anyhow has given reason 
for gratitude through reminding us of the legacies of great 
minds and hearts, those enduring fruits of supremely 
inspired pens, which—by the kind permission of Father 
Time—may be regarded as generally immortal on the 
earth. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts is by far the more satisfying critic, 
judge and guide in literary things. Now and again, 
naturally, and rightly or wrongly, we say ‘‘ Not so,”’ and 
gain an additional stimulation through this pleasant 
practice of contradiction ; but nearly always we recognise 
that he is not only right but fresh and helpful in his com- 
ments. His range is wide. Sometimes his treatment is 
slight, unduly slight ; but one has to remember the limita- 
tions of his opportunities, for editorial necessities fre- 
quently demand iron restrictions, and generally Mr. 
Roberts, when his nose has been brought bluntly against 
the blank negation of the rigorous full-stop, is able to 
compress his thought without loss of quality or content. 
This collection of thirty-one essays and essayettes is as 
good as any book of the kind published, and is far better 
than most, because of the consistent carefulness and charm 
of the writing throughout, as well as for the reason that 
the author has frankly disclosed the many diverse aspects 
of his personality and views ; the result is attractive. 

Having reached that general decision, we come to the 
particular and discover the difficulty of making a brief 
selection from this bountiful delivery. Stevenson, Ibsen, 
Shelley, Wesley, Pepys, Meredith, Tolstoy, Mr. Kipling, 
Jonathan Swift, Abraham Lincoln—limericks. No, the 
limericks won’t do. Whether they are Mr. Roberts’s own 
or are merely quoted by him, his examples lack the comic 
and consequent inconsequence which are a main quality 
of that sort of finned and furry bird. The young lady of 
Riga who went for a ride on a tiger, or even the hazardous 
Hilda who had a long talk with a builder were heroines (the 


lattér, alas, vulgar) who brought laughter, the only real 


reward for a limerick; whereas Mr. Roberts’s ‘‘ Amelia 
Jones was hysterical ’’ would only win the anemic mirth 
of a university common-room where any humorous poetry 
may be accepted as funny, so long as it is said with an 
accent. He might have been severer than he is with Mr. 
Arnold Bennett over his summary judgment—in his recent 
deplorable book of collected essays—of Henry James’s 
supposed deflation of ‘‘ the balloon of Gustave Flaubert,”’ 
for the reason that Mr. Bennett was wrong in his fact. Mr. 
Roberts asserts that it does not matter what Henry James 
said about Flaubert ; but surely it does matter that what 
he said should not be misrepresented. Henry James 
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exalted Flaubert. To me he described jp 
him as the master and inspiration of — 
the (ill-termed) realists and praised him. 
Deflation! Henry James, I suppose, 
is a spent force, and possibly the posi- 
tion his works attained in his lifetime 
was too high for their worth; but let 
us not, even at secondhand, fasten 
upon him an influence of destructive- 
ness that he does not deserve. Then 
Mr. Roberts, in a very glowing tribute 
to Mr. Kipling, describes ‘‘ The Record 
of Bedalia Herodsfoot’’ as ‘‘ the best 
story of slum-life in English.’’ Has he 
read the ‘“‘ Maggie ’’ of Stephen Crane ? 
It is so long a time since I read those 
books that I dare not now compare 
them; but Maggie left a greater im- 
pression upon my mind than Bedalia did, and therefore— 
I wonder! But here we are up against the editorial decree 
of limitation, the rigorous negation of the blank full-stop ; 
and the overwhelming qualities of this stimulating little 
book have been barely looked at. Never mind !—it can 
be left to look after itself. A good harvest finds its 
market. C. E. LAWRENCE. 


RUSKIN’S “FAILURE.”* 


One by one those who were once called the giants of the 
Victorian Age are being brought up for judgment at the 
hands of a critical, not to say impatient posterity, to 
emerge from the ordeal often enough with a certain, though 
perhaps only temporary, shortening of stature. It was the 
turn of Carlyle only the other day and now in “‘ The Tragedy 
of John Ruskin” his friend and quondam pupil is also 
subjected to a new appraisement. The title of Amabel 
Williams-Ellis’s book has rather a catchpenny ring, though 
the darkened years of Ruskin’s old age, his ill-starred 
sexual relationships, his efforts to cover too wide a field 
of subjects so that over much of his writing there hangs 
an air of dilettantism, may be held in part to justify the 
word “‘ tragedy,’’ which he certainly himself sanctioned in 
some of his more extravagant phrases. But this new 
biography is written with consistent vivacity and in regard 
to the two aspects of the man and the author to which it 
mainly confines itselfi—what this woman critic calls 
“* Ruskin’s obscure emotional history’ in the first place 
and on the other hand his style and his politics—we are 
given an adequate and interesting survey, though she is apt, 
when discussing her subject’s economic theories, to force on 
the reader’s attention her own apparent bias in favour of 
Marxian Socialism. There is even a moment when she 
compares the Utopia which Ruskin adumbrated in his 
later life with the Communist State set up by Lenin and 
tells us what a modern Communist would say of Ruskin : 
“ The cat likes fish but will not wet his feet.’’ This is all 
very piquant, no doubt, but is a little beside the point. 
Ruskin, though he made, like Tolstoy, his practical experi- 
ments in a sort of socialism and felt like him that he ought 
to pay ransom to the disinherited by passing on to them 
his own inheritance of culture, had not the smallest idea of 
setting his world right by revolution. His réle was that of 
a prophet; the weapons with which he made war on 
nineteenth century callousness and snobbery were words, 
eloquent, indignant, sarcastic, persuasive; his campaign 
methods were philanthropic, not insurrectionary; his 
memorials are to be seen not in a dragooned State but in a 
slum settlement, a Labour club, a workingmen’s college. 
As his latest biographer herself says: ‘‘ Ruskin lives like 
the saints . . . in the memory of poor people.” Will the 
same be true of Lenin as many years after his death? A 
man can hardly be said to have failed who has achieved 
that sort of immortality. 

But Amabel Williams-Ellis in one of her impulsive 
passages says, “‘ By the time he died he had failed, not 


* “The Tragedy of Ruskin.” By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. Robert S. Carr, 
author of ‘“‘ The Rampant Age” (Heinemann). 


See aes only in his chosen work, but in every 

n + vital relation of life.” That is a hard 
saying; is it true? No man of his 
cocksure time was more conscious of his 
own limitations and handicaps than 
Ruskin. In the middle fifties, at the 
height of his vogue, he declared in a 
letter, ‘‘ Until people are ready to re- 
ceive all I say about Art as ‘ unques- 
tionable,’ just as they receive what 
Faraday tells them about chemistry, I 
do not consider myself to have any 
reputation at all worth caring about.” 
But that phase of vanity was soon 
lived down. He realised quickly that 
his sheltered life, his narrow pietistic 
home atmosphere, his early lack of 
mental discipline put him at a dis- 
advantage in his world. Till he was nearly forty he 
was more or less isolated with his parents; his 
mother even followed him to Oxford; as grown man 
he had to account for all his movements and _ if 
absent write daily letters. The parents who kept him as 
a cage bird flattered every effort of his pen and too little 
discouraged a diffusion of his energies. He never learned 
that there is such a thing as an expert and no one can be 
expert in many fields. He wasted months and years over 
acquiring details of knowledge in endless branches of 
study. There are reasons for supposing he should never 
have married. When he married he was made by 
his mother to marry the wrong woman, while he was still 
in love with someone else. And for six years he and 
his young wife, who was later to be happy with Millais, 
kept home together in a state of no-marriage, finally dis- 
solved by a decree of nullity. When over forty Ruskin, 
whose mind was always somewhat feminine and whose 
pleasantest huurs were spent in girls’ society, fell in love 
with a child, Rose la Touche, but fortunately for him was 
not allowed to marry her, religious differences proving a 
barrier and poor Rose dying later of a ‘‘ decline.” Fortu- 
nately, I have said, but not altogether so. The emotional 
storms of this experience, coupled with the strain of work 
involved in professorial lectures at Oxford and the com- 
position of exciting books on politics and economics, helped 
to cloud his brain and bring on those spells of what he 
styled ‘‘ madness ’’ which reduced this great rhetorician to 
silence. 

But did he fail ? Can a prophet hope to do more than 
exercise some influence over his time and over posterity ? 
Ruskin affected the taste of his contemporaries in art, 
made them see nature and natural scenery as they had 
never seen it before, increased the range of literature by 
means of influences derived from painting and sculpture. 
Not everyone will subscribe to his identification of interest 
with usury but the twentieth century looks on his economic 
“heresies ’’ with a very different eye from that of the age 
of utilitarianism. Many of the remedial measures he urged 
are either on the Statute Book or have become practical 
politics. He did a great work in softening down acerbities 
and awakening the social conscience of his age. And even 
though in his books there are wrong-headed statements, 
examples of petulance and exaggeration, tiresome digres- 
sions and sometimes a jumble of irrelevancies, after all it 
is the style of the man which is the vital thing in Ruskin. 
That provides something unique in Victorian literature 
and its charm still remains. If sometimes as we look over 
Ruskin’s shoulder while he writes to his ‘‘ Rosie Posie ’”’ 
we feel uncomfortable and want to turn away as from a 
distressing spectacle, there are also times when his voice 
holds us by magic, and the long drawn out rhythm of his 
sentences—so full of pictorial beauty; so rich in fancy— 
lift us out of ourselves, even though we may admit occasion- 
ally with Matthew Arnold that prose is being made here 
to perform the function of poetry. His style is Ruskin’s chief 
bequest to posterity and if Amabel Williams-Ellis does 
nothing more by her book than send new readers to ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ’”’ she will have done a good day’s work. As for 
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her opinion of Ruskin’s achievements, apart from: his 
style, let us agree to call him a saint and admit also that 
he filled a prophetic réle. 1 know of few prophets or saints ~ 
that the world has not thought failures. 

F. G. BETTany. 


Wovel Wotes. 


UNDERNEATH. By C. E. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s love of a blend of the real and 
the ideal have, in his new novel, a scope he has not given 
them since the writing of ‘‘ Mrs. Bente.’’ Gerald Morreys 
possesses all that the world counts as wealth and is sur- 
rounded by a life of luxurious idleness; but it does not 
satisfy him—not while he can hear through the monotonous 
syncopations of the jazz band and the noisy gaiety of his 
aunt’s perpetual dance parties, the groans and sighs of 
poverty’s underworld. Into this underworld he plunges 
voluntarily for a whole year, setting out from his comfort- 
able flat in Charles Street in the rough clothes of a work- 
man and without a penny in his pocket. You can imagine 
with what humour and sympathy, with what grim touches 
of tragedy, Mr. Lawrence pictures that eventful year for 
us. Gerald tastes the bitterness of poverty to the full, 
and comes back to his normal life spiritually enriched. 
He has discovered men and women struggling in the 
depths ; he has found beauty where all seemed foul; he 
has known hunger, weariness, and been more deeply hurt 
by the sufferings of others than by his own. ‘“‘ Earth is 
Hell to thousands,” is his passionate cry when the year is 
over; “and it’ll be Hell to me if I don’t do what I can to 
help—somehow. How can we live like this and: forget 
those others ?”’ His quixotic experiment, described with 
sensitive insight and a vivid appreciation of the dramatic, 
leaves a profound impression, and one feels that, aided by 
the woman he loves, Gerald Morreys at least will not forget. 


BLACK BONAR. By Patrick Macgill. 7s. 6d. 


(Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


“Black Bonar” is a Donegal romance wherein pride 
and poverty are pitted against greed and power. It is 
written with charm and feeling and is in Mr. Macgill’s best 
vein. We are given a memorable picture of a host of 
village worthies—Barry Manus the tailor, Farley Molloy 
the fisherman, Saddlegoose the goose dealer, James John 
Paddy, maker of coffins, cradles, dressers, Jimmity Duffy, 
postmaster and water-keeper and, most important of all, 
Black Bonar, the rich man of the village. ‘‘ Martin Bonar 
was a village profiteer, the lineal descendant of the pre-war 
gombeen man, or the same man in a new guise. To the 
people of the district Martin Bonar gave food on credit, 
Indian meal at so much a bag and a hundred per cent. easy 
credit. The easiness of the credit was due to the fact that 
hard money was not required. The peasants paid in kind, 
in corn, butter and eggs, in diamond stockings (knitted in 
fourteen threads, and used for cycling and golfing), and 
in webs woven by the hand-loom weavers. Bonar supplied 
the yarn for needle and shuttle. He was the only dealer 
in the place. He paid in goods for the completed work, 
always taking care that the workers were somewhat in 
arrears—arrears that he took good care were beyond their 
power to repay.”” Black Bonar with his wealth and power, 
and Una Cassidy with her pride and poverty, are the main 
protagonists in a colourful story that culminates in a 
dramatic climax. 


PUFF PASTE. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s stories hold us because of their 
characters, and because those characters are not impressive 
people, rarely even lovable, but possess such a strong 
element of human nature that we are obliged to be 
interested in their actions and reactions if we are interested 
at all in the psychological aspect of life. Ugliness seems 
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to present itself more vividly to Mrs. Dudeney than beauty 
—‘‘a grey rag, stiff as a board, hanging on the bare hedge. 
Upon the grass a broken umbrella, that looked like a bat ”’ 
and yet beyond the ugly details we obtain a broader vision of 
majestic downland and glittering sea. It is so too with the 
lives which she describes—cramped, vulgar, unlovely—yet 
too much a part o* reality to miss all the beauty of existence. 
Her people are alive; they may jar on you, but they are 


_ there, scattered over the Sussex that she loves, in the busy 


watering-places, or those small country towns so full, it 
seems, of spinsters. We thought spinsters were obsolete, 
but, according to Mrs. Dudeney, you may count them by 
the dozen in the country towns of Sussex, the real, genuine, 
undesirable kind, and in these eleven tales they provide 
much opportunity for her rather caustic humour and for 
acid comments from certain of the none too charitable 
ladies of whom she writes. This is yet one more book 
to enrich the literature of Sussex—one that all lovers of 
good writing will appreciate. 


THE ACTOR. By H. A. Vachell. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


We are all actors to some degree: eVen if we act only 
to ourselves. And Valentine Godden, son of an English 
squire and Mr. Vachell’s not very heroic hero, was that 
sort of actor as well as a 
bright young ornament of 
the stage in the days just 
before the War. He had to 
have an audience, if only an 
audience of one, before he 
could do himself justice. 
In that he was not so un- 
usual as Mr. Vachell seems 
to believe. But he is never- 
theless a very true and in- 
teresting figure: in his early 
love affairs, in his early stage 
successes and disillusion- 
ments, and when at last he 
goes to the War—but not 

Horace Annesley before he has been presented 
Vachell, with a white feather! Until 
author of “ The Actor” (Cassells). that moment he had per- 
suaded himself that he was 
doing his best for the country by staying at home and play- 
ing in patriotic sketches. At the front he keeps his end 
up by still being an actor. He is all right so long as 
there is someone to see him acting. As a prisoner of war 
he makes a daring escape, but only carries it off because 
a fellow prisoner is watching him. He comes home to a 
painful period of introspection, due partly to shell-shock, 
partly to the shock of knowing himself; but at last he 
finds a cure in marriage with the sweetheart of his youth. 
A rather unequal book this; not one of Mr. Vachell’s 
best ; but its hero will find many sympathisers who share 
his need for an encouraging audience. 


PAYMENT IN KIND. By Mrs. J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Buckrose has a quiet and unpretentious style, but 
it holds subtleties of thought and charm. You catch a 
taste of her quality when Doris, one of the girls in the story, 
gets engaged to Captain Blake. It is put thus simply: 
“ Doris liked his love-making but did not really love him ; 
while he was madly in love with her, without loving her.” 
This is but one of many touches which show the shrewdest 
powers of observation. When poor Mrs. Knight, left with 
two daughters and without the money she expected, a 
widow and distracted by poverty, wonders whether to 
accept worthy Colonel Locke, an accidental glimpse of 
thick, coarsely cut lips under a large moustache alters the 
courses of four lives, showing that existence must not be 
taken too seriously! A rich and patronising relative offers 
to send one daughter to France for a year; and Mrs. 
Knight refuses. “‘ Though her feet ached as she passed 
the fine large house purchased by her sister-in-law, she 
had that feeling which some poor women feel when they 


go through a sunny, breezy morning carrying a great 
armful of scented daffodils which they have bought with 
a burst of joyous recklessness!’’ This is a clever and 
distinguished book, which however may be passed by some 
hasty readers as purely domestic. 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. By Luigi Pirandello. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. 15s. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

This long novel of Pirandello’s is surely one of the loosest, 
least amenable works of fiction written since Victor Hugo 
died. It has extraordinary merits; its mere range is 
undeniably impressive; but it has long pvssages of bore- 
dom, passages which are almost journalistic, so topical are 
they in their appeal, and occasional lapses into a melodrama 
hardly excused by the book’s subject. It is a novel of 
Sicily in 1892 when there was a rising in tha island, which 
had not benefited as it hoped from the victory of the Risor- 
gimento. Pirandello’s sympathies are racial rather than 
political,and the non-Italian reader will gather little from the 
book except a conviction that the whole life of Rome and 
the provinces was thick with bribery and corruption. There 
is an astonishing collection of characters in the story—from 
the bishop to the wild old body servant, from the eccentric 
archeologist to the ardent politician, from the greedy capit- 
alist to the unbalanced overseer of the sulphur mines. In 
the dreadful scene when the overseer and his mistress are 
killed by the strikers, the novel reaches a really impassioned 
height of feeling ; and in the scene between the old states- 
man and his young wife, Pirandello reminds us of the deep 
pity that his plays can arouse. In the portrait of Robert 
Arvisti he has achieved a little masterpiece in the portrayal 
of weakness masked as strength; and in that of Lando 
Lauretano an admirable picture of the path of the 
idealist in politics. The translation is as consummately 
done as all Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s : but we hope his occupa- 
tion with Stendhal and Pirandello does not mean that he has 
abandoned his task of interpreting Proust. 


TRESPASS. By Mrs. Harrod (Frances Forbes-Robertson’. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

‘The Heouse,’’ which gives the title to the first chapter 
of this book, is a definite character, if one may so express 
it,in the story. David, the hero, walks to see it ; he comes 
upon it suddenly ; he loves it, as he knew he should. It 
is his, newly his, legally his, and he goes as far as the 
porch. But those who live under its roof do not know 
David, do not know that he is the rightful owner of the 
house, and as he stands at the porch he sees the girl, Beryl, 
and she smiles at him, and that makes all the difference. 
Beryl is engaged to ‘‘ another,”’ to Noel ; and Noel, knowing 
nothing about David, is supposed heir to the house. The 
word ‘“‘trespass’’ is applied to more than one person 
in this story, and to more than one offence, but the story 
marches ou, and the house, desired by so many, becomes 
definitely the possession of one—David. Mrs. Harrod 
holds our attention from the first page; with real skill 
she shows the instantaneous love of David and Beryl, 
and at the same time impresses the feelings of Beryl and 
Noel for one another, and the love of all three for the 
house. The tale is told with clever simplicity of. style 
and does not labour any point. The end is kind. 


a“ -< IN KENYA. By Florence Riddell. 7s.6d. (Geoffrey 
es. 

An unexpected legacy made Gleniston Kenworthy decide 
to give up her post as Cinderella in a selfish family circle 
and journey to Kenya, where Philip Castle was stationed, 
to whom she had formerly been engaged. The lure of 
money induced Philip to fulfil his broken promise, but no 
sooner was she married than Gleniston discovered the 
other woman, Barbara Oliver. Love of children was about 
the only redeeming trait in the character of the worthless 
Philip, and when her own child died at birth Gleniston 
foolishly passed off Barbara’s son as her own. When 
Philip discovered the fraud, he seized on it as an excuse for 
revealing his true feelings, and Gleniston took refuge in 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1928. 


From @ drawing by FRANK E, SLATER. THE Hon. Maurice BARING. 
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flight. How happiness was to return to Gleniston we may 
not explain, but the experienced reader will have noted 
that she made her journey to Kenya in the company of 
an interesting widower and his captivating littleson. This 
is a well told story on familiar lines, with well drawn 
characters and first-hand description. 


wan 4 rag TIGER. By Leslie Charteris. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
ock. 


The activities of a Chicago gang under the leadership 
of the Tiger were traced to the quiet little village of Bay- 
combe. Into their midst descends the enigmatical and 
ingenious Simon Templar, generally known as the Saint 
(from his initials), who warily sets out to circumvent them. 
The whole situation rapidly grows more intricate and 
exciting until Patricia Holm found it none too easy to 
obey the Saint’s injunction and ‘‘ maintain the pose of 
a kind of cross between a sleuth, a conspirator and a 
fugitive with a price on her head.’”’ Certainly she showed 
a remarkable nerve and verve. Her keenness and the 
Saint’s amazing coolness and readiness of wit make an 
excellent foil for their scheming antagonists, and many 
surprises are sprung on the reader before a cleverly hidden 
dénouement is reached. There is a refreshing spontaneity 
as well as deft handling of the plot. 


CHILDREN OF THE PEACE. By Barbara Goolden. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“Children of the Peace ’’ is a post-war story, skilfully 
constructed and well told; it is concerned mainly with 
four people and the manner in which they react to present- 
day conditions. Each of the four is vividly drawn. The 
story is full of vigour and moves easily from one incident 
to another, holding our interest despite the unfortunate 
fact that there is no character in the story that reaily 
gains our sympathy—maybe the author does not mean us 
to sympathise with any of them—but it is a pity. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS. 


By Stella Benson. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Macmillan.) 


If you want something exhilarating, something refresh- 
ing, something entirely different from anything else that 
you have been reading lately, get a copy of Miss Stella 
Benson’s ‘‘ Worlds Within Worlds.’’ Her work is always 
so vividly alive and bejewelled with wit that we have come 
to look upon her books as the best mental tonic we know. 
“Worlds Within Worlds ” contains a collection of articles 
written round such subjects as ‘‘ Russian Christmas,” 
‘Journey to America,”’ ‘‘ Chinese Gossip,” ‘‘ Sitting in 
Corners,’ ‘‘ Dolls,’’ ‘‘ Broken Hats,’’ ‘‘ Yi, the Cook,”’ and 
so on—each one a perfect gem of its kind. In her preface 
to the book Miss Benson makes the startling statement : 
“T used to think that rootlessness meant lack of prejudices 
—that being foot-loose meant also being mind-loose (in 
the best and most refined sense). But now, as an empire- 
builder myself, I do not believe that travel broadens the 
mind after all. It seems to me that the farther away from 
the Strand you go the more your mind shrinks. . . . People 
who want to keep their minds broad, flexible and bright 
should stay at home... .’’ The author has illustrated 
the book herself with some delightful pen and ink drawings. 


QUIET CITIES. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


” 


To use the word “ quiet” in association with American 
cities of to-day would be a ludicrous misuse of the adjective ; 
but the cities of which Mr. Hergesheimer writes with so 
much acquired knowledge and imaginative understanding 
are those of an America which has ceased to exist. His 
pages are the record of a pilgrimage in the peaceful past, 
not the raucous present. He admits the advantages of 


the present ; he is aware that if he had lived in the period 
he describes a Mingo squaw would probably have collected 
his scalp; he is not indifferent to the luxury with which 
he is surrounded ; but his studies of bygone days have so 
captured his imagination that he casts the balance heavily 
in favour of the past. ‘“‘ Already, while I was alive, I 
was a part with the past. I returned in affection and 
longing to the quiet cities of unimproved, of comparatively 
uncurbed, times. ...I was possessed really by the 
fantastic desire to be young in the present and old in the 
past.’’ Hence this is a study of singular charm; and 
Mr. Hergesheimer weaves into his pages some rich 
tapestries of the romance of American history. 


MUSICAL MEANDERINGS. By W. J. Turner. 6s. (Methuen.) 


The criticism of music is apt to be the mere expression 
of preferences—not because music is more a matter of 
taste than the other arts, but because its effects are less 
easily described and its standards less commonly accepted. 
To prefer Wagner to Strauss, Debussy to Ravel, Elgar 
to Holst are preferences which nobody could describe as 
perverse, but to justify them to one whose preferences 
happen to be the other way round would be as difficult as 
to prove that blue is better than red. Writers on music 
therefore who eschew technical subjects and technical 
jargon can only justify their opinions by expressing them 
entertainingly and sending you to the music which evoked 
them. Thus they use the medium of one art in the service 
of another. Mr. Turner is one of the few living music critics 
whose writings are worth reading for their own sake, and 
although one may regard many of his judgments as mis- 
taken, unbalanced or indefensible, one derives stimulation 
from reading them. We may consider his enthusiasm for 
Berlioz somewhat unrestrained; his belittlement of 
Brahms (whose songs, he tells us, express ‘‘ the school- 
girlish nostalgia of a young lovesick maiden who knows 
nothing as yet of love itself ’’!) sheer naughtiness ; his 
reluctance to accord to Bach the supremacy usually 
claimed for him, over-emphasised ; but we cannot help 
reading him and being happy in the thought that a mind 
so alert and a pen so ready are at the service of music at 
a time when most musical journalism seems to be in the 
hands of reporters on inquests and experts in football. 
Mr. Turner’s essays are journalism and their subjects 
topical, but many of his observations will probably be 
worth reading a generation hence. 


PERSIAN PICTURES. By Gertrude Bell. With a Preface 
by Sir E. Denison Ross. 10s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


A PERSIAN CARAVAN. 


By A. Cecil Edwards. 8s. 6d. © 
(Duckworth.) 


These two books form a useful pair—a complement 
and a contrast—to the reader who likes to soak himself 
in the glamour of Persia. Vivid and romantic as Gertrude 
Bell always is, one very soon became aware in her letters 
of the stern, uncompromising realism which lay at the 
heart of her. It is apparent little less clearly in these 
pictures from Persia, first published when she was but 
six-and-twenty years of age; through the magic of those 
Arabian nights she seemed to be steeling herself to meet 
the time when, as Sir Denison Ross puts it, she was com- 
pelled to treat these picturesque and romantic denizens 
of Oriental towns and deserts as ordinary mortals. Mr. 
Edwards, on the other hand, is able to be as unrestrainedly 
picturesque as he likes. Yet it is obvious that he knows 
his Persia well, and we fancy has a real sympathy and 
affection for it and for its people. And these stories and 
sketches of his, sometimes ingenious, at others rather of 
the popular magazine variety, do throw a light on the 
vagaries of the one and the mentality of the other. They 
are always moreover entertaining and easy to read— 
not like Gertrude Bell who, since. she is never banal, de- 
mands a certain application from her readers. But all 
the same, Mr. Edwards has a decidedly taking way with 
him, and though he presents a different Persia from hers, 
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his may be no less real, unless of course we are rash enough 
to assume Miss Bell infallible. The difference between 
the two books is however quite fundamental : one is vital, 
the other is not. 


ALL THE RIVERS RUN INTO THE SEA. By Maurice 
Hutton. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is always a pleasure to receive a new book by Principal 
Maurice Hutton, for he is a writer who thinks his own 
thoughts and expresses them in pleasantly forceful 
language. In this new volume are half a score of lectures 
and addresses on a variety of subjects. The first in order 
is on “‘ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness,’’ and we feel 
that of all the virtues one of the main ones in the long run 
is honesty. In another chapter, ‘‘ The Englishman,” Mr. 
Hutton takes for his text Maximilian Harden’s remark 
about Great Britain—‘‘ these people are too clever for us,”’ 
and argues and reveals his own conviction that if Harden 
had said honest, or patient, good natured or just, he 
might have carried much more conviction. Principal 
Hutton shows on every page his shrewd observation of 
men and modes, and his wide knowledge of human nature. 
It is a book for thoughtful readers, but, unlike many of the 
“ books for thoughtful readers,”’ it is thoroughly interesting. 


THE LETTERS OF WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
Selected and edited by Hans Mersmann. Translated from 
the German by M. M. Bozman. 109s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This delightful volume, handsomely produced and 
illustrated, and wonderful value for the price, is the best 
and most intimate account of the life of Mozart that the 
general reader could have. It was simply impossible for 
Mozart to write music that had not grace and charm, 
and his gift extended to the use of the pen. The letters 
radiate personality and enable the reader to know the 
writer by making him feel the very presence of the spirit 
that prompted them. It is a tragic, pitiable story too. 
They sell in the Mozart birthplace at Salzburg a post card 
called ‘“‘ The Pauper’s Funeral.’’ It shows a wretched 
hearse drawn by a broken-kneed horse and followed by a 
half-starved cur. It is a satire on the wretched end of 
one of the brightest and gayest spirits that ever expressed 
itself in music. The unspeakable Archbishop of Salzburg, 
to whom Wolfgang was a flunkey to be kicked, lives on in 
an immortality of vileness. But Mozart knew real happi- 
ness, and happiness is the note of most of these letters. 
A very desirable volume ! 


The Mozart Family, 1779. 
Engraved by B. Hofel after a painting in Salzburg. 


From “Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,’ by Hans Mersmann (Dent). 


JESUS, THE SON OF MAN. By Kahlil Gibran. 
(Heinemann.) 


8s. 6d. 


Of writing books about Jesus there is no end; but after 
all, is that to be wondered at? Just as pictorial art 
has found in that form a never-failing source of inspira- 
tion, so have those whose artistry is in the manipulation 
of words found in Him a theme which kindles into a glow- 
ing flame all that genius has given them. This volume, 
by an artist—in words as in lines—and a Syrian, is worthy 
of a high place among such books both by reason of the 
freshness of its thought and the rare beauty of its expression. 
There is no attempt at a narrative, but it is as though the 
writer listened in a dream to crowds of people passing 
by and talking about Jesus; and he chronicles these 
imaginary estimates. The majority of these passers-by 
are familiar to us from the pages of the Gospels; and in 
general terms their estimates may be said to reflect those 
records, though there is ample independence both of idea 
and form. Are they always “ orthodox ’”’ (hateful word) ? 
Yes, as Truth always is; but they are very far from 
being conventional—which is all to the good, for there is 
no small danger of Truth being stifled by a supposed 
obligation to conform to conventional speech. It is difficult 
to single out any of the eighty estimates. Opinions might 
well differ, and indeed one’s own valuations might well 
vary from time to time; but those tendered by Mary the 
Magdalen, by Pontius Pilate, by Susannah (a neighbour 
of the Virgin) and by Pilate’s wife are especially arresting. 
Both in respect of type and of illustration—by the author 
himself—the book is also worthy of attention as being 
out of the ordinary. 


RANDOM RECORDS OF A REPORTER. 
(Simpkin Marshall.) 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor lends a friendly hand to an old 
colleague at Westminster by his genial introduction to Mr. 
Hall’s budget of memories, and praises him as an apt critic 
of the drama, as well as a man of versatility and amiability 
who has known all sorts of men and things in the romantic 
and tangled life of Ireland.’’ This versatility appears not 
only in the variety of the topics the book presents, but the 
fact that the pen and pencil illustrations are the author’s 
own. Both in these and in the letterpress there is a genuine 
fund of native humour, and there can be few press stories 
of our time as racy as one that here recounts the way in 
which a group of press men, the author included, missed a 
vice-regal speech through no fault of their own, and made 
the lapse good in a frolicsome way 
that did no one any harm. We will 
never betray their secret, preferring 
that the reader shall turn to the book 
itself, and there he will encounter 
many passages of actual experience 
which are quite 2s good as anything 
in “‘Handy Andy” or “ Harry Lor- 
requer.”” Nor is anything lost in the 
painstaking and full-bodied style of 
narrative which the author cultivates. 
It is characteristic of his school in what 
Mulvany calls ‘‘ the times that wor,”’ 
and it compares favourably with the 
jerkier and more explosive vogue of 
journalism that reigns to day. 


By J. B. Hall. 6s. 


RAPHAEL TUCK’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
CALENDARS, ETC. 

This year, as usual, Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck are issuing every variety of 
artistic Christmas cards, including the 
handsome ‘‘ Royal cards’’ selected by 
the King and Queen and other members 
of the Royal family. Among their 
large choice of beautiful calendars the 
‘Silver Mirror’’ calendars are some- 
thing unique in their way and should 
be in great demand. 
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ART AND THE BOOK. 


By FRANK RUTTER. 


Certain people who are never willing to admit that the 
present is as good as the past can be heard from time to 
time to deplore what they call the “‘ decay ”’ of illustration. 
Certainly the photograph has done a good deal to oust the 
black-and-white drawing from the position it formerly 
held in the daily and weekly press, yet drawings still are 
reproduced in periodicals and, so far as books are con- 
cerned, illustration is as much alive to-day as ever it was. 
Indeed in the production of beautiful books our own times 
can vie with most periods of the past. 

Ample evidence of this is offered by a volume on 
Book Production” recently published from the 
offices of the Studio. During the last twenty years there 
has been remarkable progress in book production all over 
the world. New methods and ideals have wrought a 
revolution, and continually increasing attention has been 
given to beauty in binding and typography as well as 
illustration. 

“Modern Book Production’?! shows the twentieth 
century book at its best. It is profusely illustrated with 
some 300 reproductions in colour, half-tone and line. There 
are twelve colour supplements which have been specially 
printed for the work in the original process and setting, 
and bindings, showing evidence of the modern capacity 
for design, are a special feature. Again book “‘ jackets,”’ 
which have become so important a factor in successful 
publishing, are given the attention they deserve, while 
specimen pages, typographical details and illustrations 
present a summary of the best books that have been 
brought out in recent years in all the leading countries of 
the world. Essays by experts comment critically on the 
book production of each nation. Mr. B. H. Newdigate 
writes on British books, Mr. W. Ransom on American ; 
Dr. Rudolf Junk deals with Austria, M. Clement Janin 
with France, Professor Zeitler with Germany, Mr. S. H. 
de Roos with Holland, Mr. J. de Vegh with Hungary, 
Dr. Augusto Calabi with Italy, Mr. Artur Schneider with 
Jugoslavia, Mr. Anders Billow with Scandinavia and Mr. 
Jarmil Krecar with Czechoslovakia. Sumptuously pro- 
duced itself, ‘‘ Modern Book Production” is a striking 
revelation of modern international achievement. 

Meanwhile Haldane Macfall’s book on ‘“ Aubrey 
Beardsley: the Man and His Work’? is a welcome 
reminder that the activity of the present stimulates rather 
than diminishes interest in the work of the great illustrators 
of the past. Beardsley is a classic whose influence on the 
art of the nineties is never likely to be forgotten, and in 
this volume Mr. Macfall, while contributing many apt 
appreciations of the artist whose work is profusely repro- 
duced, aims principally at 
introducing us to the man, 
telling the story of his brief 
life and presenting to us 
with fresh, vivid touches a 
very lovable and pathetic 
personality. 

A more remote past is 
touched upon by Mr. E. 
Keble Chatterton in his 
book on “‘ Old Sea Paint- 
ings.’’* His handsome illus- 
trations, fifteen in colour 
and ninety-five in black- 
and-white, are drawn 
mainly from the Macpher- 
son Collection, that wonderful array of maritime records that 
has recently been secured for the nation; but the author 
has also scoured the museums and art galleries of England 
and the Continent to make his survev as wide and complete 


1 “Modern Book Production.’ 30s. 
2 “ Aubrey Beardsley.” 
Head.) 
3 “Old Sea Paintings.” 
(Bodley Head.) 


(Studio.) 


By Haldane Macfall. 15s. (Bodley 


By E. Keble Chatterton. {2 2s. 


From “ Precious Bane,” by Mary Webb (Jonathan Cape). 


as possible. Naturally Holland takes a prominent place 
in his earlier chapters, and there is much food for thought 
in his statement that while British galleries are curiously 
lacking in sea pictures, the galleries of Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, The Hague, Dordrecht and Middelburg are “ richly 
crowded’ with masterpieces of sea painting. This 
scholarly survey of the work of the sea-painters, from the 
fifteenth to the early nineteenth centuries, could be studied 
with advantage by the museum authorities of all British 
seaports, for it indicates what opportunities still exist for 
forming local collections of the greatest interest both from 
the artistic and seafaring points of view. 

All illustrated books may be divided into two classes 
—those in which the illustrations themselves are the main 
theme and the text is written round them, as in the case 
of Mr. Keble Chatterton’s volume on sea-paintings ; and 
those in which the text is, at least nominally, the main 
theme, and the illustrations, such as those executed by 
Beardsley, are an embellishment of a literary classic. 
From time to time old literary classics are presented in’a 
new dress by means of a new illustrator, and an example 
of this activity is the sumptuous edition of ‘ Manon 
Lescaut ’’* daintily and decoratively illustrated by 
Alastair. His delicate and intricate line drawings, some- 
times heightened by discreet touches of colour, are notable 
both for their imagination and sense of the arabesque, 
and give a new interpretation to the immortal romance 
of the Abbé Prévost. 

Miss Elizabeth Keith, who has so brilliantly revived in 
our time the fascinating art of the Japanese colour print, 
doubles the réles of author and illustrator in her “ Eastern 
Windows.” > While the beautiful illustrations reveal what 
Miss Keith has seen in the East and how exquisitely she 
can record her vision, the text gives an interesting account 
of the artist’s travels in Japan, China, Korea and the 
Philippines. In her word pictures, as well as in her draw- 
ings, Miss Keith gives us intimate glimpses into the life 
of the East, and makes us better acquainted with the 
persons and places with which she has come into contact. 

Mr. Lionel Edwards is one of our most successful con- 
temporary horse painters, and to Mr. Will H. Ogilvie’s 
volume of sporting verse, ‘“‘ A Handful of Leather,” * he 
has contributed a number of plates excellently reproduced 
in colour. Mr. Ogilvie’s verses, with their simple diction 
and clear-ringing lilt, find appropriate accompaniment in 
these cleanly drawn sporting scenes, and the volume should 
be a welcome gift-book to all lovers of horses. 

The widest possible range of illustration is to be found 
in Mr. William C. Menzies’ remarkable and comprehensive 
book on “ Collectin’g 
Antiques.’’? Sixty-five 
plates cover various fields 
in the collecting of furni- 
ture, china, porcelain, 
pottery, pictures and prints, 
and while it is obviously 
impossible in one volume 
to give exhaustive informa- 
tion about Furniture, 
China, Pictures and Prints 
—the four main divisions 
of the author—Mr. Menzies 
contrives to say a good 
deal that is useful and 
instructive about each, so 
that his book should be of real value to the beginner in 
collecting. 


A Woodcut Decoration 


“*Manon Lescaut.” 
(Bodley Head.) 

5 “ Eastern Windows.” By Elizabeth Keith. 
(Hutchinson ) 

“A Handful of Leather.’ 
(Constable.) 

7 “ Collecting Antiques.” 
Head.) 


Illustrated by Alastair. 
By Will H. Ogilvie. 14s. 


By W.G. Menzies. 25s. (Bodley 
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